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Preface 


T he title of the present investigation might arouse some 
curiosity among the minds of the readers. The very first 
question that arises in this respect is whether India produced 
any psychology in the real sense of the term, or in the sense of 
the term has been used in the West. We have been talking of 
Indian philosophy, Indian religion, Indian culture etc., but not 
of Indian psychology. It is a fact that *Mind’ has never been 
considered as an independent entity in India, but an annexe of 
the ^Selfas an instrument of action. ‘The science of Mind’ 
is an outcome of the science and philosophy of the self, and 
hence all psychological principles are outcome of the philosophi¬ 
cal doctrines. Very little attention has been paid so far to the 
gathering of purely psychological data from the philosophical 
literature, so much so, whenever we read any work on psycho¬ 
logy in the Universities in India, we read purely Western psy¬ 
chology. 

The present investigator undertook, long ago, the laborious 
task of gathering psychological data from the philosophical 
treatises. Instead of collecting the material from the secondary 
sources, he framed the policy of tackling the primary or the 
original sources in Sanskrit in each of the philosophical systems 
beginning from Upanisads. It was verily a laborious task, 
especially when each system has constantly developed through 
a mass of literature produced in each age in the form of Sutras, 
Karikas, Bhasyas, Vrittis etc. The investigator has the satisfa¬ 
ction that he has made the best of the published material in 
Sanskrit, following the policy of Mallinatha, of writing nothing 
without a base in the original works (namQIam likhyate kincit). 

During the course of the investigation, the author found 
that Buddhist psychology is an independent field, and so is 
Jaina psychology, and that Mrs. Rhys Davids and Dr. Mohan 
Lai Mehta have covered these fields respectively. After reading 
their publications, the author felt that he could not add much 
to what had already been written by the two eminent scholars. 
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Nor would the space in the volume of this research permit to 
give so much weightage to these two systems among a dozen 
systems, so as to complete with the independent treatises pre¬ 
pared by the two authors. Again Buddhist psychology, may 
be called more than Indian Psychology, in so far as its sources 
are contributions from scholars of a number of Asian countries 
besides those of India, The investigator therefore decided to 
confine his fullest attention to the Astika granthas i. e. the 
Upanisads and the six systems of Indian philosophy, collecting 
the necessary data from these, and adding a chapter on Buddhist 
and Jaina psychology in outline form, so as to give the reader 
a comprehensive view of the whole of Indian psychology. 

As the scope of the present investigation was only the 
philosophical literature, the author did not go into other realms 
of Sanskrit literature, such as Kavya, Kavya^Sstra, Ayurveda, 
Kama^astra, Tantra^astra, SangTtasastra, Dharama^astra, Artha- 
^astra, etc. This is an independent field for research for a 
subsequent attempt. 

In the exposition of the present subject, the author has 
tried to be objective and impartial. At some places, he has 
also given his opinion on the basis of personal experience, but 
only after thoughtful concentration, lest a mind already influe¬ 
nced by Western culture, gets an opportunity of dismissing the 
facts, alleging a bias for Indianism on the part of the author. 
Throughout the writing of the investigation, the author has 
been conscious of the fact that he is writing it not only for an 
Indian reader but also for a western reader, who may appreci¬ 
ate the ancient Indian contributions in the realm of psychology, 

Indian psychology should be given as much importance in 
Indian universities as is given to Indian philosophy in com¬ 
parison with Western psychology, and Western philosophy 
respectively. The principles of pedagogy taught in teacher-train¬ 
ing institutions should be based more on Indian psychology and 
Indian philosophy, than on Western psychology and Western 
philosophy. Even the Westerners will profit by the study of 
Indian psychology. They will appreciate our contribution, 
know the limitations of Western psychology and attempt at 
fruitful synthesis. 

Here the author feels duty-bound to acknowledge his ex- 
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treme indebtendness to Dr. D. N. Shukla, M. A., Ph. D., 
D.Litt, professor and head of the department of Sanskrit, Panjab 
University, under whose expert guidance, the author worked 
and completed the project, and but for whose guidance he 
would not have been taken up this subject for special investi¬ 
gation; and who carefully went through the whole, giving 
valuable guidance, unwearied help and steady encouragement. 

The author is also indebted to all the eminent scholars whose 
works he consulted during the course of the investigation. The 
list of works consulted is fairly long, and hence only the works 
quoted have been mentioned in the bibliography. Of-course, the 
works consulted are confined to those published in Sanskrit, 
English or Hindi, the languages that the author knows. The 
author’s emphasis, has, however, been on primary source i.e. the 
original Sanskrit works on philosophy, from where he had to 
collect the material, and therefore modern works in other Indian 
or European languages are fairly dispensable for purposes 
of research- in the present topic. 

To conclude, the author hopes that his humble work will 
pave way for further research in this virgin-field, and thus he 
has at least set the ball rolling. 

The author is especially indebted to Messers Munshiram 
Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., for having undertaken the 
publication of the book. 

Raghunath Safaya 

Chandigarh 

9th November, 1975. 
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Chapter I 


Introduction 


A. PSYCHOLOGY—INDIAN APPROACH 


1. Philosophical Basis of Indian Psychology 

I NDIAN Psychology is embedded in Indian Philosophy, and 
therefore it stands on the strong foundations of deep and 
everlasting fundamental truths regarding the nature of reality, 
the ultimate goal of human endeavour and such problems that 
have been baffling human mind. No aspect of human life and 
the universe has been left unexamined by Indian Philosophers, 
and this leads to a totality of vision in both philosophical 
and psychological fields. Philosophy in India has been named 
‘'Darsana’, which means, ‘vision', ‘insight’, ‘intuition’ and thus 
the word itself signifies that Indian philosophers pursued the 
quest of having a total vision of life and universe, based on 
personal experience, and not only on a limited plane of modern 
methodology. The insight of Indian philosophers from the time 
of Upanisads reigns still supreme and marvellous. No wonder if 
it had a deep and abiding influence on a number of Western 
philosophers like Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860). 

With a faculty of intuition (over and above reason), the 
Indian philosophers looked at the cosmos as a whole, and 
arrived at a number of generalisations such as the following: 

1. The existence of supreme consciousness as the source of 
all that constitutes the universe, designated by the word 
Brahman or Kvara or Purusottama. 

2. The existence of soul, Atman (or Purusa of Samkhya 
philosophy) as the essence of human personality. 

3. The direct relation between the individual soul Atman 
and the cosmic soul (Brahman) as that of identity (as propoun¬ 
ded by Advaita Vedanta) or that of subject and predicate 
(vi5esa-vM,esa^a as in the case of Vr^istadvaita). 

4. The Evolution of the universe from Brahman (Supreme 
Consciousness), and the nature of universe as a combination 
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of matter on the one hand and various degrees of conscious¬ 
ness on the other, resulting in conglomeration of matter and 
spirit, with its diverse forms of life. 

5. The embodiment of soul (with different explanations 
given by different philosophical systems). 

6. The Law of Karma and transmigration of soul. 

7. The ethical basis of human life. 

8. The doctrine of release or Moksa as the ultimate goal 
of human life. 

Although there have been* a good number of divergent 
philosophical systems or thought-currents (six Astika systems, 
Buddhist and Jaina), but there is a common current of idea¬ 
lism and spiritualism running through all of these. Regarding 
the above eight principles, there are only minor differences, 
wliich are more a matter of detail than of conflict. Of course, 
we leave the Carvaka system (Indian materialism) which does 
not survive, and of which only references are traceable, 

J?. Fundamental Assumptions of Indian Psychology 

Indian Psychology directly follows the above generalisations 
as fundamental postulates, assimilates these, and develops on 
the following fundamental assumptions: 

1. The essence of human personality is Atman the Self, 
which is different from body or mind, and which governs 
these. 

mm 

2. Atman or Self is of the nature of Pure Consciousness, 
and it enlightens both mind and body, and gives life to these. 

3. The essence of the entire universe is cosmic conscious- 
ness, and Atma the individual consciousness is directly related 
to it. 

4. The whole universe is an off-shoot of the Pure Conscious¬ 
ness (Brahman), and is produced, sustained, governed by it 
and dissolved in it. According lo'Visistadvaita. Universe is the 
body of Brahman. Human body and mind follows-the same 
principle. Both are governed by soul. 

5. Corresponding to individual body, individual mind and 
the individual self, there is the cosmic body or the physical 
universe (called Viraf), cosmic mind (called hiranyagarbha) 
and cosmic consciousness. 
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6. The individual body is directly related to the cosmic 
■body, and so is individual mind to cosmic mind, and individual 
self to cosmic self, 

7. Consciousness pervades the entire universe, and it ani¬ 
mates all organic and inorganic matter. The dilference in 
degrees of life in lower organism and higher organism is merely 
due to the degrees in the quantum of consciousness and its 
threefold nature or guna (sattvika, rajasika or tamasika). This 
has been explained by iJankhya.^ The scope of Indian psycho¬ 
logy, therefore, is the entire life pervading the physical atom, 
the amoeba, the vegetable kingdom, and the animal kingdom. 
From the point of view of Indian philosophy, even an attom 
possesses consciousness, but it is characterised by inertia 
(tamas). We may make a deeper study of consciousness in man, 
because we are concerned about it, but we cannot shut our 
eyes towards the eternal truth that consciousness governs the 
entire universe. There have been different shades of opinion 
regarding the relation of consciousness and the world of 
matter. Upanisads declare that, all this world is Brahman 
(sarvaih idam khalu Brahman). Sankhya declares independent 
existence of matter, but accepts the non-consciousness of the 
same, and proclaims that all life is the product of Conscious¬ 
ness (Purusa) and matter. Matter is insentient without Purusa. 
Vedanta (leaving aside Advaita) believes that the relation bet¬ 
ween matter and consciousness is that of adjective and substan¬ 
tive, or body and soul, owned and owner, heat and fire, colour 
and object etc. Advaita denies the existence of matter apart 
from consciousness. Barring Advaita and Mahayana Buddhism, 
all schools of Indian philosophy affirm the existence of the 
universe. Nevertheless, it has been declared unequivocally that 
consciousness reigns supreme. The subject of Indian psycho¬ 
logy is, therefore, consciousness proper, that is the be-all and 
end-all of all life and thought. 

8. Indian psychology assumes that individual consciousness 
is directly related to the universal consciousness. Different 
Dar^anas explain the relation in diverse ways. SSnkhya believes 
in plurality of puru§as (or plurality of individual conscious- 

3See Ch. IV, Section A on Three Guoas. 
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nesses) but concedes to the unity in diversity. Upanisads 
declare identity of the two, and so does Advaita, illustrating 
the relation between ripple and sea, pot-ether and cosmic- 
ether or reflection of sun in water and the sun. The philosophi¬ 
cal discussion about the minute details regarding the mutual 
relation of individual consciousness and cosmic consciousness, 
whether it is of slight difference, or of non-difference, is not 
so important from the psychological point of view. The 
relation exists, and it is a psychological truth for us. It is on 
this assumption that Indian psychology ventures to enter into 
the so-called mystical realms of superconscious,—a topic 
beyond the scope of Western psychology. 

9. Another epistemological assumption is the nature of 
knowledge and its valid sources. Indian psychology, in the 
wake of Indian philosophy, classifies knowledge into three 
types: the direct cognition (pratyaksa), inference (paroksa) 
and intuition'(aparoksa). Nyaya psychology deals with these 
in detail. Intuition or yogi-pratyak§a has been discussed 
primarily by Vai^esika, Vedanta and Jaina, and exhaustively 
by Yoga. These are discussed in the relevant chapters below. 
It is a fact that individual mind can transcend the realms of 
limited cognition, and enter super-cognition or intuitional 
state. Swarai Vivekananda explains this in simple words: 
**There is continuity of mind, as the Yogis call it. The mind 
is universal. Your mind, my mind, all these little minds, are 
fragments of that universal mind, little waves in the ocean; 
and on account of this continuity, we can convey our thou¬ 
ghts directly to one another.” Hence Indian psychology does 
not regard that there is any mystery in intuition, telepathy or 
extra-sensory perception (ESP). 

The above facts regarding the philosophical basis of Indian 
psychology have been mentioned to clarify the point that 
Indian psychology has altogether a different foundation from 
that of Western psychology. While Western psychology is an 
off-shoot of Western philosophy and science, Indian psycho¬ 
logy emerges from Indian philosophy; the antithesis between 
East and West (and their philosophies) explains the mutual 
dissimilitude between Indian psychology and Western psy- 
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choiogy. Here some readers may have sincere doubt regar¬ 
ding even the existence of anything like Indian psychology, 
because whenever we read anything about psychology, it is 
the Western psychology. But the facts mentioned in the 
following pages vouchsafe the fact that Indian psychology 
not only exists, but surpasses Western psychology in scope, 
methodology and validity of conclusions. It solves a number 
of problems concerning psychology, which remain unsolved 
in the West. After a full understanding of Indian psychology, 
the Western mind if not accepting the total superiority of 
Indian psychology, shall have to make this much concession, 
of accepting that Indian psychology is complementary (not 
supplementary) to Western psychology and that synthesis of 
both is at once necessary. He will agree with Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman in saying, “The West cannot afford to neglect the 
gifts which wisemen from the East may bring,or with 
Gordon W. Aliport of Harvard University, who mentioning 
some questions of curiosity regarding meditation and mental 
discipline of Indians declares, “Ignorance of Eastern thought 
leads us to give callow and mischievous answers to such 
questions as these.”^ 

It would, therefore, not be out of place to make a resume 
of Western psychology—lo begin with, spotlighting the im- 
solved problems of Western psychology and its limitations, 
and to make a brief statement of facts explaining how Indian 
psychology solves these problems. 

B. THE WESTERN APPROACH—A BRIEF HISTORICAL RESUME 

The subject matter of psychology was studied, in East as well 
as in West, by philosphers only. It is only in the recent times 
that it has attained a separate independent entity. In the West, 
not only has psychology attained freedom from the yoke of 
philosophical speculation, but also its very concept has uude^-' 
gone a radical change. Originally meaning the Science of the 
Soul (derived from the Greek word Psycho-logos), it cha,Qged 
into The Science of the Mind’, as in the mediaeval ages the 

r ' 

'Swami, Akhilananda, Hindu Psychology, p, xiii, 

»Ibid, p. ix. 
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very existence of soul was questioned. But the problem of 
relation between mind and body, and between mental and 
physical phenomena remained an unsolved riddle. Though 
the problem was humorously avoided by a philosopher who 
said, “What is mind ?•—No matter ; What is matter ?—Never 
mind”, a better attempt was made by Descartes (1596-1650) 
while he defined it as a science of consciousness. The definition 
lost its significance when the Psychoanalysts like Freud and 
• Adler explored the unconscious fields. The Behaviourists 
therefore defined it as study of behaviour, thus combining 
/ the conscious and the unconscious behaviour. Watson’s 
/ Behaviourism, upon which this definition is based, has long 
been refuted by the contemporary psychologists. If we put 
it humorously, first psychology in the West lost its soul, then 
its mind, then its consciousness and lastly all its behaviour. 
It is not an exaggeration to state that there is no unanimity 
amongst the contemporary psychologists regarding the very 
subject-matter. A number of theories are rampant, and a 
number of schools have originated. But all the same, some 
of the very fundamental problems regarding our conscious 
or unconscious behaviour remain unsolved. 

It will not be out of place to give a brief resume of the 
contributions of the Western philosophers down from Plato 
upto the present times. 

1, Greek Psychology 

Plato recognised mind or soul as an active principal 
working to control the body. But his ‘soul’ was different 
from the ‘soul’ of Indian philosphers. The soul according to 
him had two stages of development—the irrational stage (seated 
in the heart and lower body) and the rational stage seated 
in the head. Human behaviour according to him flowed 
from three main sources : desire, emotion and knowledge. 
Aristotle regarded soul as the entire vital principle of organ¬ 
ism—^plant, animal or human. A part of its power in human 
organism is passive and dies with the body. But the active ^ 
part survives. Here he leads us to inexplicable mystery. The 
Epicureans reduced soul to matter—very fine and mobile 
matter. Thus Hippocrates, the physician, considered all mental 
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action as material. Following this approach, Galen made a 
rudimentary attempt to study the nervous system and ex¬ 
plained the four temperaments, (Sanguine, Phlegamatic, 
Melancholic and Choleric). 

2, Mediaeval Psychology 

' Christianity revived the doctrine of soul. St Augustine 
(354-450 ad) attributed all human actions to soul—God’s 
creation. The three faculties—memory, imagination and will 
are parts of the unitary soul. Thomas Aquins ? (1225) believed 
in the survival of soul after death. He, however, made a be¬ 
ginning of faculty approach. He found emotions and will 
subordinate to intellect. 

The Renaissance period brought the revival of Greek lear¬ 
ning in Europe. It is during this period that Descartes (1596) 
presented very powerfully his theory of the existence of Self. 
To him all the world, and everybody is a machine; but out¬ 
side the world is God, and within the body is the spiritual 
soul—the Self. What is the proof of the existence of the Self ? 
To this he replied, ‘^Cogito ergo Sum" (I think, therefore, I 
exist). Even if you doubt, the doubt proves the existence of 
the doubter ('"'Dubito ergo Sum”), Here started the problem 
of body-self relationship, to which his solution was ‘the theory 
of interaction ism’. Here Descartes stopped but Spinoza (1632) 
went a step further. As a religious minded person, he held 
that body and mind are two different aspects of the same single 
substance—’God. He reaches nearer our Indian point of view 
when he propounds ‘man is a part of the universal whole, and 
his life, in thought and action, is but a fragment of the divine 
substance.’ According to him ‘God is the true reality and 
presents himself in these two fundamentally distinct ways.'^ 
He firmly proclaimed, ‘God is immanent, and not the 
extraneous, cause of all things, I say. All is God; all lives and 
moves in God.’® He comes nearer our Indian doctrine when 
he says, “the will of God is the sum of all causes and all laws, 


^W. B. Philsbury, History of Psychology, p. 64, 
■Will Durant, Story of Philosophy, p. 172. 
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and the intellect of God is the sum of all tnind.”^ To him the 
mind of God is a mentality scattered over space and time. It 
is the diffused consciousness that animates the whole world. 
According to Spinoza, the mental process is one (not two) 
that seen inwardly as mind and outwardly as matter. Neither 
is mind material, nor is matter mental. He thus tries to resolve 
the distinction between the two. But for want of details, his 
explanation remained a mystery and was readily dismissed by 
the English Psychologists of the seventeenth century. Unfortu¬ 
nately his philosophy did not survive the materialistic 
philosophy of the later times, and no further investigations 
were made regarding the valuable doctrines that he presented. 
His theory that individual is a part of the cosmos, accords 
with our own. “He tried to merge his own desires with the 
universal order of things, to become an almost indistinguish¬ 
able part of nature.”^ “The greatest good is the knowledge 
of the union which the mind has with the whole nature.” 
Here was a clue to the understanding of deeper realms of 
Psychology e.g, parapsychology, extra-sensory-perception and 
depth-psychology. But the reactions against his philosophy 
by the Associationists like Hobbes (1588-1679) and Locke 
(1632-1714) gave a set-back to his theories. Locke (even 
though he was a Christian) dissociated mental behaviour 
from God, and asserted that all knowledge comes from the 
senses. In his famous publication £ssay concerning Human 
Understanding, he asserted that “there is nothing in the mind 
except what was first in the senses.” Thus mind is at birth 
a clean sheet, a tabula rasa. But indirectly he proved that 
matter does not exist except as a form of mind. Here he 
approaches Vedantic monism. Berkeley followed and went a 
step further that all matter is a mental condition. We per¬ 
ceive matter only through mind. But both Locke and 
Berkeley were soon refuted by David Hume (1711-1776), 
He held that mind is simply an abstract name for the series 
of ideas. We perceive ideas concerning matter. He thus 
very strongly banished mind and soul from Psychology. He 

^Will Durant, Story of Philosophy., p. 175. 

'Ubid, p. 187. 
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killed mind as Berkeley killed matter. The reader can imagine 
■the unfortunate plight of Western psychology at this juncture. 
Mere confusion prevailed. While Bishop George Berkeley 
denied the existence of the external world, David Hume 
in his famous Treatise on Human Nature questioned the 
■existence of mind, soul and God. Before Berkeley and Hume, 
Leibniz (1646-1716) had tried to harmonise mind'and matter 
through his doctrines of Tsycho-physical parallelism* and ‘Pre- 
■established Harmony’. According to him body and mind 
worked together like two perfect clocks, keeping the same 
time without a common control. But such an explanation 
did not satisfy the later thinkers. 

3, Eighteenth Century Psychology 

The famous German Philosopher Kant (1724-1804) attemp‘ 
ted to unite the ideas of Berkeley and Hume. He pleaded for 
the banishment of the mind or soul as an immediate object 
of study. Though this only avoided the problem and did not 
solve it, this, however, helped later the empirical study of 
mental processes and human actions rather than speculations 
about soul, regarding which only useless attempts have been 
made in the West. But when he explains his monistic idealism 
that space is subjective and an innate property of mind, he 
makes a positive contribution. In his Critique of Pure Reason 
he puts the right check on the so-called infallibility of reason. 
Even our sensations are innate and selective. Thus reasoning 
is an imperfect road to knowledge and truth. Perceptions 
remaining the same, our judgments can differ. That is the 
reason for individual differences in men. This was a positive 
contribution. But when he declared measurement as necessary 
only for science and not for psychology, he delayed the 
experimental aspect of psychology. 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) made a stronger attack on 
materialism than Kant did. How can we explain mind as 
matter, when we knew matter only through mind ? Hence 
he pleaded for his idealism “The World is my idea”. He 
discovered a power within—Will—that moulds every form, 
in plants, animals and men, But his extreme pessimism and 
his unduly exaggerated criticism against life, objects of 
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pleasures, women, sex, beauty and art leads dangerously 
to unbalanced views about human psychology. In his later 
years, being influenced by the profound Upanisadic philoso¬ 
phy, he tried to reconcile his pessimism and frustration with 
Vairagya of Vedanta, ^and proclaimed Nirvana as the 
ultimate wisdom, but he missed many essential features of 
Indian philosophy. Indian philosophy bears a well-marked 
contrast to the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 

Schopenhauer discussed threefold division of mental pro¬ 
cesses viz. intellect, feeling and will. Hamilton went a step 
further in discovering six separate faculties and thus founded 
the faculty psychology. But Herbert (1776-1841) disproved 
the faculty theory by explaining all mental processes through 
apperception and interaction. 

4. Nineteenth Century Psychology 

Nineteenth Century saw the foundations of the experimental 
^.psychology—a landmark in the history of Western psychology. 
/|The earlier thinkers, only paved way for a detailed study of 
I sense-perception and nervous system. The concern of psycho- 
I logy became more that of anatomists than that of armchair 
philosophers. Johannes Miller conducted experiments on 
sensory-motor action. Weber’s law on sensations was a new 
discovery in the field of perception. In this connection Fechner 
(1801-1887) was the first to give psychology a definite experi¬ 
mental foundation. His psycho-physical methods revealed new 
facts about perception. Detailed experiments were made by 
Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920) in his experimental laboratory 
(the first of its kind in Europe). Since then the experimental 
studies in Europe and America about perception and learning 
have met remarkable success. This resulted in a well-marked 
shift of study from introspectional to experimental. 

Another shift affected was from physiological study to 
biological study. Thus Herbert Spencer in his Principles of 
Biology defined life as ‘the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations’. He saw before him a raagni- 
fi^ant drama of the cycle of evolution taking place. Side by 
side with the evolution of life he saw the evolution of mind 
taking place, and this he explained in his two volumes on 
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The Principles of Psychology. His ‘evolution of mind’ bears- 
resemblance with our Samkhya theory of evolution. But his 
ideas were circumscribed by Lamarck’s theory of transmissi-* 
bility of acquired characteristics. Thus he traced the present 
mental mechanism of human beings to the nerve-processes 
'{evolved mechanically not only from the primitive life but also 
'Remotely from primeval nebula. Nevertheless, he is not able 
to explain the origin of mind and consciousnes's. To him, 
mind is subjective accompaniment of nerve processes. But 
wherefrom this subjective accompaniment ? Had he been an 
Indian, believing in the existence of Atman that illuminates 
the body and .mind, the problem was solved. But here he. 
falters, and the problem lay as it was. But biological studies- 
bore one fruit. A study of hereditary characteristics, influence- 
of environment, instincts and emotions were made more deeply. 
The studies were based both on the theory of Lamarck and 
of Darwin. Darwin’s theory of evolution, ‘Descent of Man** 
and ‘The survival of the fittest’ gave some clue to tracing the 
mental capacities of man from more rudimentary proto-types 
of animals. Francis Galton (Darwin’s cousin) studied the 
genius, the various human traits and the primary abilities. He- 
paved way for Spearman, Thorndike and Thurstone for ana¬ 
lysing the structure of human abilities. The twentieth century' 
saw the development of the measurement side of abilities and 
personality traits at the hands of Catel], Binet, Simon, Terman, 

Merril, Weschler, Alexander, Murray, Morgan and many 
others. 

< A historian will discover clearly Western psychology osci- 
Jating and changing hands from materialists to naturalists, 
from naturalists to idealists and back, again from idealists to 
materialists. The real sense of this unstability is the absence- 
of certain fundamental principles governing life and the 
Universe, explored long ago in India by the Upani§adic seers,, 
out of which only some glimpses were caught here and there 
by the European master-minds. Rationalism and materialism 
prevailed in the last century in Europe. But soon there was- 
a revolt against it. Bergson (1859-1941) declared conscious¬ 
ness as distinct from the orgaais.n which it animates. In his> 
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•words “in Principle, coextensive with life.”^ He comes 
very near oiir Indian stand-point and clearly distinguishes 
(between consciousness and the nervous system. He gives 
rational proof for it, and that supports our Indian 
doctrine. 

“The lower we go in animal series, the more nervous centres 
.are simplified and separate from one another, and at last they 
•disappear altogether, merged in the general mass of an organism 
with hardly any differentiation. If, then, at the top of scale 
of living beings, consciousness is attached to very complicated 
nervous centres, must we not suppose that it accompanies the 
nervous system down its whole descent, and that when at last 
the nerve stuff is merged in the yet undifferentiated living 
matter, consciousness is still there, diffused, confused, but not 
reduced to nothing ?”^ He believed in evolution but he gave a 
more comprehensive view by declaring that “there is something 
more in evolution than a helpless mechanism of material parts. 
Life is more than its machinery; it is power that can grow, 
that can restore itself, that can m-ould to its own will some 
measure of environing circumstance.”^ He was the first 
.evolutionist to discover a vital urge—Elan Vital—the source of 
all the evolutionary process and the basis of creation, activity 
and struggle. 

1 I The impulse and desire acting as an active force in evolution, 
/.explained by Bergson, may be compared to Kama of the 
.!' Upanisadic seers. 

Greater still against the materialistic mechanism was the 
.criticism and attack by Bergson’s contemporary Professor 
James Ward of Cambridge University (1848-1925). In his 
Principles of Psychology first published in 1919, he refuted 
ithe Associationists and Behaviourists and all others who did 
not include a definite ‘mind’. Like the Indian seers, he caught 
the glimpse of the ‘Ego’ (Aham) or ‘Self’, which gave unity to 
.all the mental behaviour, 

‘He believed that consciousness was not a mere succession 
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^Bergson, Mind-Energy, p. 11. 

*lbid. 

Durant, Story of Philosophy, p. 4^9. 
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of mental states, but was the expression of a controlling 
central Ego, which gave unity to the whole.’ 

Experience of each moment may be trivial. But whence the' 
continuance of experience ? It is the Ego that brings this 
continuance of dominates all the changes in the consciousness. 
His contemporary American philosopher William James (1842^ 
1910) expressed a similar idea regarding the continuance of 
experience by using a metaphor ‘Stream of Consciousness.’ He 
too declared that all the mental processes are but‘phases of 
unitary continuous whole of the experience that runs without 
sharp break from birth to death.But believing in pluralistic 
theism, a number of Gods rather than one, a multiverse rather 
than a universe, and a number of diverse cross-currents rather 
than a harmonious system of cosmos, he missed the funda¬ 
mental unity of Reality. 

Psychology in the 19th century was thus studied from diffe¬ 
rent angles. It was influenced by new discoveries in Physics. 
Further achievements in chemistry led to the idea of a ‘mental 
chemistry’, whence sprang up Associationism. Biology influ¬ 
enced it, and a number of psychological doctrines were based 
on the theory of evolution as presented by l.amarck, Darwin, 
Gallon and Spencer. In the field of methods, the method! 
of introspection gave way to the method of experimentation. 


Contemporary Schools of Psychology and their contribution 
The 20th century saw the development of definite diverse 
systems of psychology, in some cases contradicting each other 
and in certain areas supplementing each other. Watson’s 
Behaviourism tries to explain each and ^^•';ery mental phenom-- 
ena through stimulus and response. Acconling to iliis sciu^ol, 
man is practically a machine, all the mental activities are 
performed mechanically, and there is nothing like conscious¬ 
ness. They study human behaviour because man’s mental acti¬ 
vity is known to us by his behaviour alone. Behaviourism 
cannot explain the diversity of behaviour of individuals in a 
common situation. Nor can it go deep into the inner working 


*W.B. Philsbury, History of Psychology, p. 240. 
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•of the mind. It has at the most covered the field of sense- 
perception. The higher faculties of mind like will, imagination, 
•reasoning, judgment and the like are beyond the purview of 
Behaviourism. 

The very fundamental principle of Behaviourism was quest¬ 
ioned by McDougall, the propounder of ‘Purposive Psychology’ 

or ‘Hormic Psychology’. He distinguishes a human activity 
* 

(or even an activity of an animal) from a mechanical activity, 
.as the former is characterised most pronouncedly by ‘free-will*. 
Life of every living being has a purpose behind it ; it is 
teleological. A machinery does not conserve the experience- 
engrams, while an animal does. Whence this conservation of 
experience, and whence the horme—the life urge, the will to 
live ? Materialistic mechanism thus stands clearly refuted at 
the hands of McDougall. The analytical type of psychology 
which emphasises the analysis of each type of mental activity 
has been corrected by the Gestalt Psychology which levied 
emphasis on the synthetic whole, as opposed to the parts. It 
is the total personality that thinks, feels and acts. Thus the 
•conscious.splf,is.a unity and not sum-total or aggregate of 

diverse instincts, emotions, habifS and'tendencies. But further 

« ^ 

.explanation of the totality of the mind, and the various states 
like conscious and unconscious, are wanting in this school of 
thought also. 

All the three schools have been concerned with the conscious 
mind only. Bvt what about the wealth of mental behaviour 
stored in the unconscious ? We owe a lot to Sigmund Freud 
(1856-1940) for his discovery of the unconscious, and later to 
Alfred Adler(1870-1937) and C.G. Jung for further exploration 
in this direction and for enlivening and enriching the school of 
Psycho-analysis. Freud’s discoveries constitute a landmark in 
the history of Western psychology. Basing his conclusions on 
abnormal neurotics, and combining experimentation and obser¬ 
vation with introspection, he explored new fields in the realm of 
unconscious (so far unknown to the Western thinkers, but already 
explained in India in thread-bare outline). But both Freud 
and Adler miss the fundamental source of unconscious beha¬ 
viour, while they exaggerate the instincts of sex and self-asser- 
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tion respectively. Jung traces the behaviour to the racial past 
.and opens fresh vista for racial psychology. He makes an 

approach nearer to Indian psychology, but misses the central 

* 

focus, while he as a 20th century German flouts at the Eastern 
idea of ‘Soul’ animating human behaviour. In his Modern 
Man in Search of a Soul, he distinguishes between the Tradi¬ 
tional ‘Soul’ and the ‘Psyche’, the conscious principal govern¬ 
ing mental activities. He accepts intuition, but a little more 
intuition could have brought him close to the comprehensive 
Indian view. 

This is the story of Western psychology, an interesting story 
■of human struggle for the achievement and discovery of know¬ 
ledge of the very instrument of knowledge—mind. A vast body 
of literature has been produced through the untiring etforts of 
Western scholars during the last two milleniums and a half. 
But if we compare what has been achieved, with what remains 
unexplored, the achievement is very humble. Even the most 
fundamental problems of psychology remain unsolved. Groping 
in the dark, Western psychologists have faltered at every step, 
making a little headway through the feeble light of a ray of 
reality perceived here and there, but stopping again and fumb¬ 
ling olf and on. That is the reason for the instability of psycho¬ 
logical doctrines, and oscilation from the extreme nodes of 
'theism to atheism, materialism to idealism, monism to plural¬ 
ism, intuitionism to objectivism, and so on. No wonder, if in 
a state of indefiniteness, even the most fundamental problems 
given below remain unsolved. Some of the problems are: 

1. The problem of continuity of experience; 

2. The problem of the nature and origin of mind; 

3. The problem of physiological basis of mind; 

4. The problem of mind-body relationship; 

5. The problem of survival and immortality of mind; 

6. The problem of extra-sensory perception; 

7. The problem of dream-phenomena; 

8. The problem of heredity versus environment; 

9. The problem® concerning mental hygiene and abnormal 
psychology; 

10. The problem of positive status versus normative status of 
psychology; and 
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11. The problem of method of studying psychology. 

C. UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY 


}, The Problem of contimtity of experience 
A reference was made above regarding the bundle concept 
of David Hume and stream-concept of James. A question can be* 
asked, what causes the continuity of experience ? How do I 
know that the experiences of today and yesterday belong to the- 
same person ? A pure stream, or a mere bundle of experience- 
cannot explain the phenomena. A continuous learning and 
memory must pre-suppose a learner or subject of memory. 
Memory vests in whom ? Experience is accumulated in whom ? 
Continuity of experience is brought by whom ? These may be- 
complex riddles in Western psychology, but have been explained 
long ago in India by the Upanisadic seers. 

In this connection James Ward had rightly pointed out tho 
ridiculously unconvincing explanation given by Western psycho¬ 
logists regarding the continuity of experience. He comes very- 
near our Indian point of view, when he discusses his theory 
of ‘continium’. Upanisadic seers declared three thousand years- 
ago that Self is the substratum of all experience. ‘Know thy- 
Self’, Taittirlya Upanisad distinguishes between body, mind 
and Self. Self is beyond, body and mind. All the Indian 
philosophies give detailed account of Self as the seer, knower 
and the doer and experiencer. The.. Self is the bed of what 


William James calls ‘stream of consciousness’. The Self is tho 
permanent reality behind all the experiences, a background of 
all the states of consciousness viz, wakeful, dream, sleep, etc. 
He is the “subject” as described by James Ward. The simplest 
argument regarding the existent of the Self as the substratumi 
of experience is given in Upani§adas and Vedanta. In the wake¬ 
ful state I am aware of myself. In the dream I experience- 
something and on waking I am aware that it was I who met 
the dream, for I remember all that. But when I am in deep- 
sleep state, I do not experience anything. But when I wake up, 

I do state, ‘I slept well’. Was there any break in the experience T 
If we admit that, then the person before sleep must be diiSferent 
from the person after sleep. Hence there is continuity of 
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experience even during the sleep state. Naturally, even though 
the body and the mind are not working in that state, a 
permanent ‘subject’, besides mind, is there to vouchsafe the 
continuity of experience. This permanent subject is the Self. 
Sankara explains this point in detail.^ 


2. The problem of the nature and origin of mind 

Down from Plato upto the present day, various explanations 
have been given about the nature and origin of mind. The 
Greek Idealists or Spiritualists explained in terms of a ‘Spirit’^ 
but the very essence of the ‘spirit’ was unknown and the idea 
vanished because of the vagueness. Even Kant, Schopenhauer 
and Bergson became unintelligible for the imperfect idealistic 
doctrines that they presented. This was explained above. 

Behaviourists like Watson,^ Bechterev (Russian), Pavlov 
(Russian)®, Max Meyer^, Franz, Lushley and others got rid of 
mind altogether. They talked of behaviour only. But is it not a 
fact that we ourselves experience our mind perceiving, thinking, 
feeling, willing, imagining, reasoning, discriminating and 
remembering ? Our higher faculties of mind work at a deeper 
level than the perceptual level of stimulus and response. Whe¬ 
nce the memory ? Watson calls it ‘old habitual path’. Is it not 
an oversimplification ? From this point of view Watson’s book 
‘Behaviourism’, is just a bundle of responses corresponding to, 
some stimuli Even that stimuli is undefined. In that case, 

•At.- 1 - i. ** P ^ 




W. Kohler’s ‘Gestalt Psychology’ is as real a bundle of respon¬ 
ses as that of ‘Behaviourism’, Both are real and true, but 
reasoning fails here, as both are antagonistic. 

Psychoanalysts like Freud, Adler and Jung do not possess 
any unanimity among themselves as regards the source of 
human mental behaviour. Therefore something is wrong with 
all of them. 

Materialist Biologists assert that at various stages of mate¬ 
rial complexity, new properties emerge, and consciousness may 
be one of these. Following the laws of Physics, we can under- 


iSee Ch. VIII, Advaita Psychology, Section on Sleep, 
®Watson, Behaviourism. 

81. P, Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes. 

*M. Meyer, The Fundamental Laws of Human Behaviour, 
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stand that hydrogen and oxygen when put up together produce 
water which bears entirely new properties. But life and con¬ 
sciousness are not a property of matter. How does material 
aggregates produce distinct entity like life bearing quite strange 
properties like assimulation, growth, respiration, reproduction 
etc. ? Again, at what stage of the evolution of matter, should 
we postulate the emergence of consciousness ? Once we postu¬ 
late a definite stage, the very premises fall, as it is against the 
very theory of evolution to postulate a line of demarcation 
before which there was no life and after which life suddenly 
appeared. The sudden appearance of life will remain a mystery 
unaccountable for. The emergence theory that life emerges 
out of matter at a particular stage can safely be discarded. 
The same thing is true about the Dialectic Materialistic Theory 
of Karl Marx that mind is nothing but a higher form of organic 
behaviour. 

The inadequency of the Biological theory regarding the 
origin of consciousness has been well explained by J.W.N. 
Sullivan in his The Limitations of Science. 

*‘We see that the question of Evolution of Intelligence 
bristles with unsolved problems. We are not yet clear as to 
whether certain types of behaviour are to be classified as 
intelligent, nor can we draw any clear line of demarcation 
between the conscious and the non-conscioiis. The connection 
between physical structure and mental characteristics is still 
very largely hypothetical. And we do not know whether 
consciousness arises only at a certain stage of complexity or 
whether it must be postulated of all living matter—or even of 
all matter. Thus the theory of evolution, although it can tell 
us a great deal about the development of our bodies, can tell 
us very little about the development of our minds. It may be 
that the structure of our minds is completely conditioned by 
the structure of our nervous system, but researches on the 
nervous system, at present practically throw no light on our 
mental processes. For the understanding of these we have to 
appeal to different methods.*’^ 


IJ.W.N. Sullivan, The Limitations of Science^ p. 107. 
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What these different methods will be, is not explained by the 
famous Scientist. Indian Psychology shall come to rescue here. 

According to Indian philosophers, the whole universe with its 
diversity of name and form (nama-rupa), life and intelligence 
all round, has emerged from the Absolute, the Ultimate 
Reality, which is of the nature of ‘Existence’, ‘Consciousness’ 
and ‘Bliss’. It is Pure Consciousness, according to Advaita, 
or I^vara with Consciousness as its essential attribute accord¬ 
ing to Vi5i§tadvaita. Consciousness pervades the entire univer¬ 
se, and it permeates each and every element and object in 
the universe, differing in quantum or degree. Consciousness is 
the highest in Yogis, high in men, less in animals, still less in 
worms, still less in plants and in the least in matter (which 
we wrongly call ‘dead’). There is consciousness in each atom, 
which makes its inner motion resemble that of a solar system. 
There is consciousness in particles of sugar forming in the 
shape of crystal. Dr. J.C. Bose proved that there is conscious¬ 
ness in plants. Hence, consciousness does not emerge at any 
particular stage of evolution. The three ‘guuas’ (Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas) determine the degree of consciousness. In man, it 
is neither the nervous system, nor the brain that is responsible 
for intelligent behaviour. Brain and nervous system are the 

if ^ n pp ^ j ^ \ M ,yi f* I/'**'-' 

physical agents of the Self, and conspiausness is un attribute 
of the self and not the body,, brain or nervous system. As the 
mind is only an agent of the Self, its structure depends xipon 
the needs of the Self, and so does the structure of nervous 
system and brain. 




3. The problem of physiological basis of mind 

Very recently, a good many neurologists, doctors, physici- . 
ans, psychiatrists and psychologists made a deep analysis of , 
the nervous system. They connected each and every mental , 
task to one or other area of the cerebral cortex in the brain., 
They studied the intricate net-work of nervous tissues in the 
brain, and mapped the whole field. They cured thousands of 
mental patients through operations upon certain localities in 

the brain. They discovered the modifications in the nervonit 

, ► 

•cells corresponding to each mental experience e.g. linguistic 
development, habit formation, acquirement of skill, etc. 
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All this scientific discovery could pave way for concluding 
that mind is the same as nervous system, or that there is 
nothing like mind apart from the nervous system and brain. 
But such conclusions are far from the truth. 

(a) Firstly, all the phenomena of cortical function and 
behaviour have not been explored. Wenger and Jones state: 

‘‘Many of the important problems concerning sensation already have- 
been solved, hut at least two major areas of unknown remain ; 

(i) the problem of differential irritability of receptor cells. 

(H) the problem of quality in sensation,”^^ 

As in the field of sensation and perception, so in the field of 
emotions, the entire organisation of nervous system cannot 
explain the nature of pleasantness and unpleasantness, pleasure 
and pain. The same stimulus can be pleasure for one and pain 
for the other. Wenger and Jones frankly confess: 

“We do not understand completely the important sensation which we- 
call pain, nor are we certain about the portion of the cortex which is- 
responsible for it. We know that it determines much of our behaviour,, 
but we do not understand how.”* 

Had the nervous system been the be-all and end-all of our 
mental functioning, and had pleasure and pain no distinction, 
our wprld would have been a different one. No Buddha or Christ 
would have been born to relieve humanity of human suffering, 
because there would have been no human sufifering. We may 
ask in vain the physiologists to discover in the cerebral cortex, 
the seat of human suffering, and once discovered, ask him 
again to have a major operation and thus simplify once for 
all the whole jigsaw puzzle of human suffering. 

The physiologists again, do not know what changes in the 
mervous system underlie learning and what regions of the cere- 
/bral cortex are concerned with memory. Reasoning and 
imagination are not located in the cortex. The relation between 
higher mental functions and cortex, are unknown. Nothing* 
can be predicted from the study of brain and nervous system 
about the unconscious behaviour of an individual. Even the* 

Wenger, F.N, Jones and M.A. Jones, Physiological Psychology^ 
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phenomena of sleep and dream are not weU-expIatncd. R<igar- 
ding the degrees of consciousness from the uncoiiscioUs 
behaviour to complete alertness, Wenger and Jones confess 
again: 

“What (cinds of processes are involved? At the moirient no otie 
knows. We do not even know the exact condition, which after a Walkidg 
state to a sieep state or vice-versa.^ 

The same is true about abnormal behaviour. A few mental 
disorders may be ascribed to physiological defects, but not all. 
The scope of physiological operations for mental therapy is 
extremely limited. The most widely used treatment is electro¬ 
therapy. But it succeeds in certain cases only in the ii^tial 
stages of abnormality. Doctors agree that the electric shook 
does nothing more than stimulating the nervous system. It is, 
therefore, useful only in certain cases where the individual 
suffers from Pscychosis or Schizophrenia (Dementia Precox) or 
other maladjustments evincing lathargic reactions to stimuli. 

Tt is true that doctors have discovered certain psychological 
disorders due to physiological disorders. But this leads to 
no conclusion, because the reverse also is true. Doctors have 
discovered a number of physical defects originating from 
nothing but psychological disorders. The effect of emotions on 
biles and ductless glands is universally known. The effect of 
anxiety through the Vagus.nerve, ( 10th Cranial nerve) upon 
the functioning of l ines, heart and abdomen is similarly clear. 
•\r!i!i.‘r and ciiitMir; jjjc crr.’rifnod .such diseases as cancer 
have" in cvrlain i .i'. s been ascribed lo psychological faetdra. 
Conversely the healing power of mind has been discovered by 
the Western doctors. And as such the nervous system cannot 
explain the psychological disorders and mental diseased. 
Charles Sherrington, Professor of Physiology, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity, after his life-long experiences regarding the functionitfg 
of the brain verdicts: 

“The physical basis of mind encroaches more and mote 
upon the study of mind, but there remain mental events which 
seem to be beyond any physiology of the brain.’’* 


Hbid, p. 430. 

•Basil Blackwell, T/ie Physical Basis of Mind^ p. 3. 
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(b) The physiological basis of mind is refuted from another 
point of view.l 

Is nervous system an instrument of mind or the mind itself 7 
If it is an instrument of mind, then no problem arises. Then 
we can postulate that with gradual increase in the complexity 
•of animal behaviour, the gradual complexity in the nervous 
mechanism correspondingly followed. The instrument had to 
become finer and more adequate to cope up with the needs of 
the mind. But if the reverse view is held that complexity of 
behaviour followed from the gradual complexity of nervous 
mechanism, a number of puzzles remain unsolved: 

• (a) The size of the brain must have some relation with the 
maturity of mind. ‘But’, says W.E.Le Gros Clark, “it is an 
instructive fact that the size of our brain todays shows an 
astonishing range of individual variation, and yet it has not 
been possible within wide limits to relate these differences in 
intellectual capacity.”^ Should not then a genius have a brain 
of larger size ? But no correlation has been found between 
size and capacity of the brain. 

“Lenin’s brain was examined microscopically in great detail 
and showed no certain difference from the brain of ordinary 
men.”^ Should we presume, on the principle of physiological 
basis of mind, that the primitive brain being less experienced 
and uncivilized was smaller ? In this connection, Clark informs 
as : 

“The fossil evidence indicates that the human brain has not appre¬ 
ciably changed in its size for about 200,000 years.*'^ 

(b) Separate functions of the mind have been ascribed to 
separate areas of the cortex, and separate nerve-fibres in the 
nervous system. Neurologists have discovered in the brain the 
most complicated patterns prepared out of twelve-thousand 
million nerves. What forms these patterns ? Nobody knows. 
Russel Brain, Physician to the London Hospital makes a 
guess: 

^Ibid, p. 23. 

p. 43, quoted from Eliot Slater’s talk on consciousness. 

^Ibid, p. 23. 
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‘*My guess is that in the nervous system we are looking at the threads, 
while with the mind we perceive the patterns, and that one day we shall 
discover the patterns are made out of threads.Hence the necessity of 
mind to weave a pattern out of the threads. Wilder Penfield, the famous 
neurologist of Canada, distinguishes clearly between the mind and nervous 
mechanism when he guesses— 

“That something else finds its dwelling place between the snsory complex 
and the motor mechanism, that there is a switchboard operator as well as 
the switchboard.”^ 

In reality the relation between mind and brain is that of 
the operator and the instrument, the stream and the river-bed, 
the electricity and the wire. 

Viscount Samual clearly distinguishes between the two and 
states that the body influences the mind only in the sense that 
‘the painter or sculptor is conditioned and influenced by his 
materials; the composer by the musical instruments that exist 
in his time; the architect by the available building materials; 
the craftsman by his tools, the captain and crew by their 
ship,’® Here he reaches the Upani§adic doctrine *‘Atmanam 
rathinam viddhi etc.” [Maitri Upanisad, II, 3-4). 

It is futile therefore to expect any discoveries regarding 
higher mental functioning from cerebral cortex which is 
purely a physical instrument of mind and not the mind itself. 
S, Zuclcerman, Professor of Anatomy, Bermingham University, 
gives his final verdict... 

“The phjsical sciences do not seem to have advanced far enough to 
define the actual physical changes which underlie the process of 
learning. Even the most powerful instrument of research cannot help 
us at all here,”* 

Zuckerraan is right in declaring that any instrument of 
research cannot help here, for the meeting place of mind and 
matter is not the brain. It is here that Indian psychology per- 


j 


1 Ibid, p. 54-55. 

® Ibid, quoted from Wilder Penfield’s talk, Cerebral cortex and the 
Mind of Man. 

® Ibid, quoted from Viscount Samual’s talk. 

* Jbid, p. 28, quoted from S. Zuckerman’s talk on ‘The Mechanism 
of Thougnt*. 
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^rms its duty proclaiming the truth and solving the problem. 
The problem of physiological basis of mind, the nature and 
origin of mind, and the mind-body relationship has been 
solved by Indian psychology in the most convincing terms. 

The first point to start is the metaphysical assumption that 
the substratum of all experience is neither the body, nor the 
mind, but the Self, which is of the nature of pure conscious¬ 
ness, and which partakes its essential attribute (as light, life 
and consciousness) from the cosmic consciousness. So the 
Self’ or Atma is the source of all human mental behaviour. 
Negatively the Self is neither the body, nor the nervous 
system, nor the brain, nor the stimulus-response mechanism, 
nor the behaviour, nor any complex chemical or biological 
product and nor the mind. Positively it has been described 
as Consciousness, the seer, (drsta), the doer (karta) and the 
experiencer (bhokta). 

Mind in Western psychology, is a limited concept. We 
substitute it in Indian psychology by Consciousness, which 
is a wider term and connotes not only thought, but the entire 
life and light that pervades each and every organism. 

What we call mind in Western psychology is a limited con¬ 
cept, and is designated by such technical terms as Antah- 
karana (in Sankhya and Vedanta), Manas in Nyaya Vaisesika, 
MJmansa and Visi§tadvaita, Citta in Yoga and Alaya in 
Buddhism. It is no longer of the nature of consciousness 
but is in the form of energy. It is lighted or reflected by cou- 
ciousness or the Self, of whom it works as an instrument 
(Karana). Mind is material (annamayam manas), declared 
Upanisads, and this fact has always been affirmed by Indian 
philosophers. It is simply the higher form of matter, the 
subtlest form, converted into energy. This concept does not 
go against the latest scientific discovery that matter is convert- 
able to energy. The subtlest part of our food is transformed 
into mental energy. So both mind and body, working as a 
physical instrument of self belong to the same class, with 
only different shades of quality.^ Apart from consciousness 


iSee the Description of Mind hi Ch. Ilf, Psychology in Upanisads. 
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derived from the Self, reflected in it, mind has no pdwer. 
Hence it is dissoluble after death or after liberation. 

So what the Westerners mean by mind is really consciousness 
which belongs to the self. The mind, apart from the consci¬ 
ousness of the self reflected in it, is not mystical or spiritual, 
but simply material. Hence the true mind is responsible 
for intelligent behaviour is nothing but consciousness and is 
spiritual in character, but the mind as organ or agent is 
purely material. Indian philosophers have made a very clear 
distinction between the two. Confusion arises because of 
absence of the right terminology in Western psychology. 
Sometimes ‘psyche’ was used, sometimes ‘spirit’, and some* 
times mind’ for the source of this intelligent behaviour. Once 
we accept the trinity of soul (of the nature of consciousness), 
mind and body, governed by soul, the whole riddle is solved. 

4. The Problem of mind-body relationship 

All the Western psychologists have failed to give any satis¬ 
factory explanation of the mind-body relationship. Various 
theories have been postulated, the major theories amongst 
which are : Materialistic Monism, Parallelism, Epiphenome- 
nalism and Dualistic Interactionism. But all the theories miss 

the fundamental truth which Indian philosophers have explain¬ 
ed unequivocally. 

(a) Materialistic Monism 

Many a Western philosophers, unable to perceive a spirit 
governing the physical universe reduced the whole cosmos to 
one ultimate reality-matter. As at the cosmic level, so at the 
individual level, there was nothing more than a physical body. 

Body am I entirely and nothing more ; and soul is the name 
of something in the body”—thus said the German Philosopher 
Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900). Another German Philosopher 
Feuerbach (1804-1872) declared, ‘A man is what he eats’. [ 
Accordingly, in words of Vogt, “thought is the secretion of : 
the brain”. Such thinkers declared that the relation between \ 
thought and brain was roughly of the same order as that | 
between bile and liver, or urine and the bladder. In words of 
Ostwald) a German Chemist of the present century), “all the 
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mental processes are a form of physical energy.’* It is deduh 
cible from this sort of ‘mental physics’ that a person’s dreams 
and thoughts can be correlated with certain specific move¬ 
ments of brain molecules. James and Lange in their ‘James- 
Lange Theory’ declared that emotions are functional distur¬ 
bances of the body. John Dewey also believed that “mental 
processes are qualities or attributes of physical organism”. 
And so did Watson and his followers of the Behaviourist 
School.^ 

Such a ‘Mental Physics’ or ‘Mental Chemistry’ may solve 
the problem for the materialists, but it raises one hundred 
more. Movements of brain molecules are not thoughts. Anger 
is not the same thing as angry behaviour. The diflerence is 
radical as in sound and light, operator and the switchboard, 
river and the river-bed or electricity and the wire. The liver- 
bile metaphor is nothing but absurd because both are tangible 
and concrete, while-as thoughts are abstract. The physical 
and the physiological basis of mind is absurd, as has been 
shown above, while discussing the first two problems. Man 
is not a complex machine, as the dialectic materialists dec¬ 
lare. McDougall refuted it long ago. Though the materialistic 
idea persists upto the present day, its absurdity has been 
proved beyond doubt. 

(6) Parallelism 

Among those who believe iu dualism /.<?. body and mind 
are two separate entities, there is no unanimity of views as 
regards the relation between body and mind. One strong view 
in this connection has been that both work in a parallel 
order. Physical and mental states work independently without 
any casual relationship between them. How did this happen ? 
Leibnitz postulated that ‘pre-established harmony’ existed 
between the two. In his own words “the body and mind are 
two clocks which agree perfectly and accurately.” The reason 
for such an agreement can be questioned. Occasionalists said 
that God intervenes. Spinoza (1632-1677) explained that body 
and mind are two diiferent aspects of the same thing...God. 


Watson, Behaviourism^ and C.L. Hull, Principles of Behaviour, 
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“God is the true reality and presents himself in these two 
fundamentally distinct ways.”^ From the point of view of 
Indian philosophy, the first part of the sentence is alright, 
but it remains to be explained how he presents himself in 
fundamentally two distinct ways. Fetchner (1801-1887) tried to 
cover this absurdity by a mathematical metaphor by saying, 
that the two are ‘convex and concave form of the same 
curve.’ A better metaphor from the commercial field is pre¬ 
sented by Lasswiz as ‘loan of money and asset at the same 
time.’ But metaphors cannot solve the problem. Body and 
mind are not two sides of the same coin, when we find that 
there is a causal relationship between the two, each affecting 
the other. Even the universal parallelism held by some is 
absurd, until the source of the coincidence of parallel func¬ 
tioning is explained. Two wheels of a cart run parallel only 
when there is a third force acting on both. But what is the 
third neutral force here ? Parallelism is therefore illogical and 
unscientific, 

(c) Epiphenomimlism 

T. H. Huxley {1825-1895), Santayana (1863- ) and others 
believe that mental events are by-products of bodily 
events ; hence the word ‘epiphenomenon’ (by-product). They 
believe that mental events are not physiological processses but 
are the results of these. This is just another kind of materia¬ 
lism, which has been found absurd. Is all the mental advance¬ 
ment the result of matter ? Paul Edwards objects, “Was 
history created by matter ?”^ 

{d) Interactionism 

Is another remedy suggested. Some philosophers believed 
in mutual interaction between mind and matter. Des 
cartes (1596-1650) was the first pro pounder of dualistic 
interactionism. To him mind is the thinking substance 
and body its extended substance, but mind itself is manufac¬ 
tured by the body. This is again unintelligible to us. This 
forms a vicious circle, and the cause of the mutual interaction 

1 

IW.B., Philsbury, History of Psychology, p. 64. 

2paul Edwards and Arthur Pap ed., A Modern Introduction to 
Philosophy. 
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is not known. According to our Indian psychologists mind 
itself is material...a very subtle matter. Mind and body, both 
being material can act and react only in the presence of Atmdn 
which illuminates both. In the absence of Atman, the mutual 
interaction of mind and matter is not intelligible. The mutual 
interaction was really objected to by later philosophers. ‘How 
can something which cannot move in space, have no extension 
in space, move a brain molecule’?^ Once we accept Atman, 
the problem is solved, but Descartes and others could not 
distinguish between mind and the subject of experience which 
they called, ‘the spiritual substance’. Descartes’ interactionism 
has a better meaning than the sort of interactionism suggested 
by David Hume, William James and Bertrand Russel. 

According to David Hume (1711-1776) mind is like a theatre 
with successive scenes of experience and “they are nothing but 
a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with an inconceivable rapidity and are in perpe¬ 
tual flux and movement.”^ His bundle concept fails when 
we ask the question, “who bring these in rapid succession ?” 
A partial idea of self is presented by Bertrand Russel, “The 
mental continuity of a person is a continuity of habit and 
memory there was yesterday one person, whose feelings I 
can remember ; and that person I regard as myself of yester¬ 
day.*’® A full idea of the ‘self’ at the back of all the mental 
experience is not revealed to Russel, and hence the circura- 
location or beating about the bush with illogical arguments. 
James talks of the ‘Stream of Consciousness’, but knows not 
the source of unity forming the drops of consciousness into 
stream. Unable to explain such objections to interactionism, 
there are some Western thinkers who agnostically confess that 
,rthe interaction exists but the ‘how’ is not known. They dis- 
cover that 'mind and brain do meet, but the meeting place 
is not known. Professor W.E.Le Gros Clark, Oxford anato¬ 
mist confesses, “Physiology and anatomy are unable even to 
suggest how the physico-chemical phenomena associated with 


'Paul Edwards and 
Philosophy, 

^Ibid. 
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the passage of nervous impulses from one part of the brain 
to another can be translated into mental experience.”' 

Another contemporary philosopher C.D. Broad believing 
in interactionism discovers that mental phenomena survive 
even after the dissolution of the physical body.* If mind 
survives, then it means that it does not depend upon interac¬ 
tion of the body. How that occurs is not known. 

Thus the traditional problem of body and mind remains as 
it is. And it will remain so, unless Indian philosophy inter¬ 
venes. By accepting the trinity of soul, mind and body the 
problem is solved. 

5. Survival and Immortality of Mind 

Materialists and Agnostics may not believe in the existence 
of spirit. Western idealists also do not believe in the survival 
of mind and the immortality of soul. William James laiighed 
at the idea.® Bertrand Russel is a prominent athiest,^ Chris¬ 
tianity too does not believe in transmigration of soul, and 
hence the Christian idea of immortality is partial. Though 
the Western mind in general is against the idea of immortality, 
but recent investigations in the field have brought to light this 
truth, and a number of psychologists and philosophers are 
prone to accept it. 

Gardner Murphy discusses this idea in his An outline of 
Survival Evidence. Earlier to him McDougall approached 
the idea. John Haynes Holmes in a lecture delivered in 1925 
gives ten reasons for believing in immortality.® C. D. Broad 
collects evidences from the current psychical researches regar¬ 
ding the same.® 

Myers has produced two volumes on the subject. His 
volume, I, is about ‘the actions and perceptions of spirits still 
in flesh’. His volume H deals with “the actions of spirits no- 

Hbid. 

Hhid, Ch. Ill, C.D. Broad, Mind and its place in nature. 

»Williani James, Human Immortality. 

♦Bertrand Russel, Why I am not a Christian and other essays. 

•Gardner Murphy, Modern Introduction to philosophy, Ch. XIX. 

•C.D. Broad, Human Personality and the possibility of Us survival. 
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longer in flesh’.^ 

The Society for Psychical Research America has thrown a 
flood of light on this subject. J. B. Rhine’s experiments are 
notable in this respect. His latest works on the subject give 
ample proof for the survival of the spirit.^ A better expla¬ 
nation of the Phenomena is given by Indian philosophers, 
through the theory of transmigration of soul and Law of 
Karma. 

6, The Problem of Extra-Sensory-Perception 

All the phenomena of Extra-sensory-Perception (ESP) such 
as telepathy, clairvoyance, clairaudience, precognition, 
mysmerism, dream-visions, apparitions, ghosts, mediumship, 
psychometry, psychokinesis, telekinesis, levitation, apports, 
etc. are not recognised in the normal psychology of the West, 
and constitute a separate branch of study called Para¬ 
psychology’. For a long time researchers in this field were 
held in contempt, so much so that the contemplated Professor¬ 
ship in Parapsychology was nicknamed as ‘Chair in ghosts’. 
Objective researches and long observations of innumerable 
cases have brought to light a number of new psychological 
facts, which ace in no case ‘superstition’ but are scientific facts. 
There may appear a novelty in all these experiments, and in the 
results obtained, but for an Indian mind there is nothing novel 
in these. 

A detailed description of the powers of the mind have been 
presented by Patanjali in his Yoga-sutras. The powers of the 
mind are so immense that Extra-sensory-Perception is insigni¬ 
ficant. Even this Extra-sensory-Perception has a novelty 
for the western mind. This will be discussed in the relevant 
chapter. 

7. The Problems concerning Dream Phenomena 

The dream phenomena is still a riddle in Western psychology. 
Freud, Adler, Jung and others discovered subconscious 
thoughts playing their part in the dreams. They have dealt 
with the pathological (morbid) dreams, and the dreams caused 

^Rosalind Hey wood, The Sixth Sense. 

•J.B. Rhine, (/} The Reach of the Mind, (//) New World of Mind. 
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by organic disturbance. But what about a wealth of other 
types of dreams which do not come in the sphere of the above 
two ? What about the prophetic dreams, drcam-within dreams, 
telepathic dreams, clairvoyance dreams and many other 
miraculous type of dreams? These are unaccountable for in 
Western psychology. Even the explanations given to morbid 
dreams by Freud, Adler and Jung are imperfect, and in many 
cases far-fetched and wrong. Besides the scope of dreams, 
problems regarding the very nature of dream-phenomena 
are unsolved. A few problems are given below: 

(i) Are dream-perceptions produced by external organs of 
senses or not ? 

(ii) What are the physiological organs that function while 
dreaming ? 

(iii) Are the dream-perceptions real or illusory ? 

(iv) What is the relation between deep-sleep state and 
dream state ? 

(v) What is the relation beetween the wakeful state and 
dream state ? 

(vi) Are dreams anyway connected with individual’s past 
birth and future life ? 

(vii) How can dreams predict future events ? 

(viii) How does ESP function in dreams ? 

These and a number of such querries await reply in Western 
psychology. But detailed discussion, we find, about all these 
querries in the philosophical literature of India produced even 
before Christ. Charaka the physician, for instance, has 
conducted experiments on dreams, and he lived not later than 
Christ. 

The very fundamental question about the dreams is the 
subject of the dream. Who dreams ? Who experiences the 
dream-perceptions, and enjoys or suffers sometimes in 
dreams ? Who is it that works out problems (unsolved 
during the day) and feels inspired in dreams ? The subject 
and object of dreams are fully explained by Indian ' 
philosophers. 

As regards the relation of dream and wakefulness, Indian 
thinkers have gone even further. They have explained at 
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length the four states viz. wakefulness (j5grat), dreani 
(svapna), deep-sleep (siisupti) and blissful state (turiya). 
All this will be explained in the relevant chapters below.. 

8. The Problem of Heredity versus Environment . 

A detailed study of Biology in the West revealed a number 
of new facts regarding the influence of heredity and 
environment upon the living organism. Experiments were- 
conducted on the possibilities of transference. of acquired 
characteristics from the past generations to the future 
generations. The effects of the type of seed and the type- 
of soil were clearly demarcated, proving the equal importance- 
of heredity and environment. The same generalisations were- 
verified in relation to the human beings. Thus heredity 
means the particular combination of genesis of the chromo¬ 
somes got from both the parents. The genesis contain, 
the most prominent physical and mental characteristics. 
In order to compare the relative importance of heredity 
and environment, we can take four different types of cases: 

(i) Two persons of the same heredity reared in the same- 
environment. 

(ii) Two persons of the same heredity reared in different 
environment. 

(iii) Two persons of different heredity reared in the same- 
environment. 

(iv) Two persons of different heredity reared in the different 
environment. 

If we apply simply the generalisations of Biology, we might 
come to strange results. 

In the first case, siblings brought in same environment- 
must attain equal success in life. But observation fails 
here. Brothers of genius or fools w'ere not always genius or 
fools. Nor had great man great fathers or great sons. It has 
been observed that one brother died a millionaire, and the other 
a pauper. Even identical twins born in the same family attained 
different status in life. 

In the other cases also observation and genetic generalisation? 
have been different. 

Where do the generalisations fail in certain cases, if not in« 
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all ? Psychologists attribute the failure to other variables like 
will and X factor (as Alexander calls it). It is a safe postulate 
to attribute variations in life-achievements to variations in 
*wiir under conditions where all the factors of heredity and 
environment are constant. But here lies the fundamental pro” 

. blem. Wherefrom the *wiir ? Besides Vilf, a layman believes 
in destiny playing a great part in the life of a person. Western 
psychologist feels shy of believing in destiny, for to him it is 
unscientific to believe in the supernatural. Destiny and ‘will’ 
play no less an important role in moulding ones life and deter¬ 
mining the heredity as well as the environment. 

This is explained in Indian philosophy fully well. Here two 
fundamental doctrines viz. the Transmigration of Soul, and the 
Law of Karma explain the whole situation. 

It is the Sanskaras of the past lives that determine firstly, the 
heredity of a man, and secondly, partly his environment where 
he is reared. For the success and the failure of an individual’s 
life, credit goes to or fault lies in the Sanskaras, rather than the 
heredity and the environment. Indian psychology throws light 
on the immense possibilities of moulding and modifying to the 
extreme degree the past Sanskaras, through the agency of effort 
and will. Without accepting these fundamental doctrines, 
"psychology is incomplete and can go no step further. 

t 

\ 

9, The Problems concerning mental hygiene and Abnormal 
Psychology, 

The present century saw the birth and development of the 
school of psychoanalysis. The discovery of the subconscious 
mind was a land-mark in the history of Western psychology. 
Freud made attempts to explain the overt behaviour of persons 
in terms of repressed wishes stored up in the unconscious. To 
Indians who know the importance of Sanskaras, and the 
accompaniment of the mind stuff (citta) with the transmigra¬ 
ting soul, there is nothing new in the theory of the ‘uncon¬ 
scious.’ But as soon as Freud, Adler and Jung make further 
analysis of the subconscious mind they vary in their views, and 
ixi fact 4 I) 9f them falte?. flence a number of problems still 
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remain. The greatest drawbvack of psychoanalysis is that it 
“does not plumb the unconscious deeply enough to reveal the 
self and get it fully distinguished from the ego.”^ 

(i) Freud gives too much prominence to sex. He traces all 
the sub-conscious behaviour to sex-urge, which is far from 
being acceptable. 

(ii) Freud speaks of Death Urge besides Life Urge. Why 
should a person have a Death Urge ? This is unaccountable for. 

(iii) He interprets ail dreams in terras of sex. His interpre¬ 
tation is far-fetched. Professor McDougall after getting his 
dreams analysed by Freud states that Freud’s formulae for 
the interpretation of dreams may be true for some dreams but 
not for all. 

(iv) The same is true of Adler. Every action cannot be 
traced to master-instinct, 

(v) Even if the diagnosis of abnormal behaviour made by 
Western psychiatrists be accurate, the treatment they suggest 
fails. 

Freud believes in full expression of the sex-urge. This has 
aggravated the problem and not solved it. Due to the recent 
trend in giving undue importance to sex in art, drama, theatre, 
literature and society sexual immorality is increasing. Freud 
might have been right to some extent in his generalisation 
from a sample of cases taken from the materialist European 
society, where sex-appeal, exhibitionism, sex-immorality and 
craving for sexual satisfaction was high. But the generali¬ 
sation is not universal. Over-emphasis on sex, and undaunted 
liberty in sexuality, is a menace to the society. Freud has been 
responsible for a school of his thought, and has given rise to 
peculiarities like Freudian literature. Freudian pathology,fails 
here, for liberal expression of, sex, rather than self-control is 
dangerous and deteriorating. 

(vi) The treatment of ‘sublimation’ and ‘redirection’, sounds 
nice, but it is yet to be seen how everybody’s urges can be 
sublimated or redirected. The process of sublimation or 
redirection needs another urge, inside the individual. What 
is that urge or power ? 


W. Walts, The Siiprepi^ Identity, pp. 89-90. 
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(viij Psychoanalysts may discover the causes of mental 
conflicts, but they seem to have failed in practical therapy 
of integrating the personality of the patients. There are mental 
asylums, but the treatments are very slow. Recently some 
therapists have introduced religious therapy. This is a step 
in the right direction. But the major task is ahead. Indian 
psychology propounds ‘self-control’, ‘self-analysis’, ‘concen¬ 
tration of mind’, ‘development of will’, and ‘integration 
of the self.’ It reveals the highest powers of the mind. While 
Freud leads us to self-indulgence, Patanjali leads to self- 
control and self-realization, which are truest goals of life. 

Indian psychology gives full account of not only the sub¬ 
conscious, but of four continuous and gradual states viz. 
Sub-conscious, Conscious, Dream-conscious and Supercon¬ 
scious. 

(viii) Very few laws of mental hygiene are available in 
Western psychology. A better account of attaining balanced 
personality, mental equipoise, tranquillity amidst torrents of 
misfortune and unfoldment to the highest degree of all the 
latent potentialities is given by Indian seers. They teach 
optimism to the frustrated pessimist. They promise glory, light 
and divinity after a period of dark misfortune. The neurotic in 
the West can get no consolation anywhere except in the teach¬ 
ings of Indian seers. Schopenhauer with all his neurosis and 
frustration, in his later years got consolation, only from 
Upanisads. He declared *Upani§ads have been the solace 
of my life, these will be the solace after my death.’ 

Western materialism leads to suicides, exploitation, deceit, 
aggression, massacres, battles, wars and mass destruction. It 
paves way to frustration, neurosis and disintegration of perso¬ 
nality. Western psychology cannot provide remedy to all this. 
Indian psychology is the soothing balm for the ignorant and. 
suffering humanity. The principles of mental hygiene according 
to Indian psychology are dealt in the chapters below, especi¬ 
ally in Chapter X, Yoga Psychology. 

► 

I 

W. The Problem of PosUive Status msus Normative Status, of 

Psychology 

Western psychology has a positive science 
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attempting to describe in detail the essentials of human 
behaviour, as those exist. Recently its canons have been 
applied in the field of education, industry and sociology. 
All the same it simply attempts to give an insight into the 
nature of mental functioning, and only suggests a better 
way of mental functioning. Beyond this it does not go. It is 
a normative science only in a very limited sense. 

Indian psychology is a perfectly normative science in so far 

as it instructs a detailed procedure of mental progress e.g. 

Yoga practices. It instructs at every step and suggests a 

regular course of effort in the direction of highest unfoldment 

of mental and physical powers. It promises extra-sensory 

powers e.g, the eight Siddhis and other miraculous powers of 
the Psyche. 

( 

11. The Problem of the. methods of studying Psychology 

The chief methods employed by Western psychologists are : 
Introspection, Observation, Experimental and Analysis. Intro¬ 
spection has been the oldest method of studying psychology. 
Essentially it is a method of philosophy, and hence when 
psychology did not assume an independent status apart from 
being a branch of philosophy, this was the only method 
employed, But later on it was criticised by scientists on the 
grounds that it is purely a subjective method, personal and 
private, amenable to subjectivity and individual variations. 
The personal equation of the investigator can interfere with 
the objective analysis of the matter of fact. This method there¬ 
fore gave way to the method of observation, which was 
employed invariably by the Behaviourist school. The data 

j 

collected by observation was repeated several times under 
controlled conditions for verification. Most modern equipment 
like electric devices were used for recording of behaviour- 
changes. 

The method employed in the physical sciences, namely the 
experimental method, is now more popular as it has received 
the approval of the intellect of the scientific age. Prof. Wundt 
opened the first psychological laboratory, and since then the 
method has become very popular. Experiments under con¬ 
trolled conditions on heredity, perception (Psycho-physical 


I 
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methods), learning, memory, motivation, emotions, measure¬ 
ment of abilities, assessment of personality, growth and 
development have been made, and complex experimental 
designs prepared. The method of psycho-analysis has been 
employed for the exploration of the Unconscious, because 
the other methods could be employed only with regard to the 
conscious behaviour. The word—association Tests, free-associa- 
tion test, dream'interpretation, Thematic Apperception test, 
Rorschah Inkblot Technique, and many other projective 
techniques have been employed to fathom the unconscious 
and to psychoanalyse the subconscious behaviour. 

The method of observation and experimentation have 
a limited field, hence the necessity of psychoanalysis and 
introspection. These two methods were not new to Indian 
thinkers, and were actually used by them where necessary. 
For instance Charaka conducted experiments on the influence 
of physical stimulus on dreams. It has been recognised by 
Indian thinkers that psychological behaviour being purely 
subjective cannot be studied in the same way as Physics and 

Chemistry. Psychoanalysis is a better approach to its study, 

^ > 

but it is somewhat difficult to apply. The most suitable 
method of psychology is introspection. Western psychology 
cannot approach the depths of mind through the objective 
methods employed in physical sciences. Our psychical apparatus 
is too fiine and subtle to be mapped by gross physical instru¬ 
ments. Experiments at the perceptual level may succeed, but 
for understanding the functioning of the higher faculties 
of mind like reasoning, judgment, imagination, talent, senti¬ 
ment, will, devotion, tranquillity and equipoise, nothing but 
introspection will suit. Observation and experimentation are 
confined to lower types of conscious behaviour. The intro¬ 
spection is applicable to all the four stages viz. Unconscious, 
Conscious, Dream-state and Superconscious. Every individual 
can introspectively study his own mind, analyse his mental 
tendencies, understand his weaknesses, control these, develop 
higher power and integrate the whole personality. This is the 
subject-matter of Yoga. 

Western psychology has therefore to borrow anew the 
method of introspection from the Indian philosophers and dive 
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deep into the psychic ocean, rather than count the ripples on 
its surface. 

D. LIMITATIONS OF WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY 

f 

The foregoing discussion about the historical development of 
Western psychology, and the puzzling problems that remain 
still unsolved, will unable us to generalise briefly (he most 
prominent lacunas and limitations of Western psychology. 

J 

1. Limited methods of study 

Western psychology has unfortunately abandoned the Intro¬ 
spection method. Introspection needs to be developed more 
deeply and applied more extensively. 

2. Limited scope of study 

Western psychology studies some aspects of the wakeful 
state or conscious level of mind. It makes just an attempt 
into the Unconscious. The Superconscious is as yet outside its 
purview. It does not accept the doctrine of past births of 
individuals, the past Sanskaras or engrams accumulated into 
the mind-stuff, the reality of the dreams and the reality of the ' 

extrasensory perceptions. It does not take into account the 

t 

pre-natal past of individual and the survival and immortality 
of the psyche. 

5. Circumscribed view of life 

Western psychology does not study man as a whole. It views 
human mental activity detatched from his total life. It studies 
mind as a single separate phenomenon, while as mind has no 
independent existence apart from the Self. It is therefore, that 
Western psychology, disregarding the Self, the Spirit, the 
Atman, and studying mental behaviour in a detatched way, is 
not able to discover the true relationship between mind and 
body, mind and nervous mechanism, and cannot arrive at 
definite conclusions regarding the origin and nature of mind. 

It studies the peripheries of mind without knowing the essence 
of mind, Tnfact, Western psychologists study a subject whose 
bonafides are unknown to them. The body-mind problem can 
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never be solved except in relation with the experiencing self, 
illuminating both. In words of Dr. G. Ryle : 

The trouble generally with Western thinkers is that not only do they 
view mind and matter as disfunctly capable of mutual exclusion, but they 
imagine that these alternations alone exhaust the field. Untill this attitude 
is modified and the recognition of Self over and above mind and matter 
is made, there can be no satisfactory solution for body-mind problem.” 

Western psychologists assume mind as an independent entity 
the subject of all mental actions and all the experiences 
whileas mind is no more than an instrument of action (as the 
body is) in the hands of the self. It is therefore called Antah- 
kqiraijia, the inner instruinent of action. 

Western psychologists likewise, do not discover the source 
of continuity of all experience. Here also Self is unavoidable. 
Of-course a discussion on the nature of the Self leads us to 
metaphysics which is beyond the frontiers of psychology. But 
true psychology cannot be studied without postulating the 
necessary fundamental metaphysical doctrines governing life 
ahd universe as a whole, If we miss the Self, we miss the focal 
point and the nucleons of all psychology. 

Western psychology studies the mental functioning of men 
as individuals, as if there is no meeting plane of the individual 
minds. 

It cannot conceive any universal or cosmic mind to which all 
the individual minds are related. It is therefore that it cannot 
account for the higher powers of mind or the, ESP, like tele¬ 
pathy and clairvoyance. 

Without any spiritual foundation. Western psychology can¬ 
not direct us to the highest fulfilment, unfolding and development 
ofhumaa personality. It can reveal neither the source nor the 
goal of human, personality. In words of Sir Radhakrishnan : 

“Unless human being is able to abstract from the wodd and get the divine 
presence, you cannot be said to reach at truth. It is therefore essential that 
if you are to develop any kind of spiritual values, you must subject your¬ 
self to considerable Self-scrutiny. That is the meaning of meditation. Mere 
intellectual learning or mere pedantry does not take you to God.” 
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Psychology must help us in self-scrutiny and lead us to the 
path of spiritual bliss. Western psychology fails here. 

E. LIMITATIONS OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 

The dominant current running throughout the major 
philosophies of the West is materialism. The scientific age has 
created a skeptic attitude towards all the idealistic doctrines 
hitherto accepted by prominent thinkers from Plato to Kant, 
Even the theism of Christianity was challenged by astronomers 
who mapped the heavens with a telescope but found no God, 
by biologists who analysed life to its minutest form and dis¬ 
covered only a protoplasm, by physicists who analysed matter 
and discovered only electrons and protons, by historians who 
generalised that every new discovery brought a change in the 
philosophical outlook of a society, and by philosophers them¬ 
selves who declared idealistic doctrines mere superstitions. A 
few reasons for this attitude are: 

(i) The West could not accept infallibility of reason beyond 
certain point. It could not rely on intuition where reasoning 
failed, whileas intuition is one of the major instruments of 
valid knowledge, as recognised by Indian thinkers. 

(iij The West could not go beyond the perception of 
senses, and hence could not arrive at the essence of 
Reality which transcends the bonds of physical perceptions, 
“The West refuses to accept the postulate that the world 
of mind and matter is but an appearance of a deeper reality 
which lies beyond the preception of our senses, regardless 
of how magnified these may be by powerful instruments of 
precision,”^ 

(iii) West believes that no man has ever attained supreme 
knowledge. “In the Orient, it has been accepted that man 
can know metaphysical truths by direct experience. He need 
not depend upon speculation, inference or faith. The literature 
is replete with the writing of men who are said to know the 


^Theos Bernard, Hin^u Philosophy, p. 14. 
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whole truth of Nature and human existence, and the teachings 
of these men have been set forth in the philosophical systems 
of ancient India.”* 

Because of the limitations of Western philosophy, Western 
psychology could not be built on strong foundations. 

In this connection Gordon W. Allport doubts the universal¬ 
ity of Western psychology: 

“Does the excited psychology of action and behaviour so characteristic of 
America treat adequately all the capacities of human mind? Are the 
powers of meditation revealed through Yoga illusory and slightly absurd ? 
...Ignorance of Eastern thought leads us to give callow and mischievous 
answers to such questions as these, 

Western psychology is a product of Western philosophy, as 
it is based on the Western materialistic philosophy. Unless 
there is a radical change in the materialistic philosophy of 
life, true nature of Reality cannot be known, and as a coroll¬ 
ary, all the instruments of materialistic philosophy will be 
inadequate to reach at the truth of mental functioning. This is 
the reason why most of the fundamental problems of psycho¬ 
logy remain unsolved. A number of such problems were 
discussed above. 

Colossal destruction caused by the two world wars in the 
present century have shaken the faith of many a Western thin¬ 
kers in materialism and science divorced from spirit. A tend¬ 
ency is growing to accept the spiritual essence of the universe. 
Says Professor Eddington in a discussion of science and 
mysticism: 

“We have seen that the cyclic scheme of physics presupposes a background 
outside the scope of its investigations. In this background we must find 
first, our own personality, and then perhaps a greater personality. The 
idea of a Universal Mind or Logos would be, I think, a fairly plausible 
inference from the present state of scientific theory, at least it is in 
harmony with it.“^ 


1 Ibid, p. 14. 

2 Swami Akhilananda, Hindu Psychology, Introduction by AJlport, 

p. X. 

3 Ibid, 
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Similarly G.N.M. Tyrrell approaches the Indian idea of 
Divine Union: 

“In the present crisis of world History^ one thing however stands out 
clearly. It matters profoundly what view is taken of the value of human 
individual. Only if we are intellectually convinced that it extends be¬ 
yond the limits of atomic consciousness, and reaches put potentially to 
that for which the ordinary name is God, can the purpose of human 
society be secured... 

From the nature of the personality of man, springs up the possibility of 
the mystical divine union, the promise of a limitless inheritance and the 
hope that in literal truth this mortal shall put on immortality.’*^ 

Unless Western psychology takes into cognizance the ulti¬ 
mate goal of human being as the mystical divine union, it rema¬ 
ins to be narrow and circumscribed. Alain Danielou, in his 
book‘Ybga the Method of Re-Integration' refers to the same 
Divine Union as the be-end of all Psychology and Philoso¬ 
phy:® 

“When the agitation of the mind is stilted, supra-mental perceptions 
appear, and with them comes the perceptions of the fundamental Union 
of all that exists ; consequently, all things are perceived to be in their 
natural aspects of this unity. If following any river we go down to the 
ocean in which all rivers unite, we can then go up any river we choose; 
similarly if we dive down, with ourselves to that point where all beings 
are one, we can thereafter enter into the most secret heart of all beings or 
things of the differentiated world.” 

A comparison of the Western and Indian approach to the 
same subject was presented above. The express purpose of the 
present investigation is to bring to lime-light the deep and 
everlasting wisdom of Indian seers on this subject of most 
utmost significance for the highest benefit of humanity. 

Psychology in India has developed parallel to Indian philoso¬ 
phy, and as such a study of the development of Indian psycho¬ 
logy at different periods is highly useful. Upanisads form the 
basis of Indian philosophy, and a number of philosophical 
systems developed in course of time. In the chapters that 
follow, psychology as developed in each philosophical system 
will be discussed. 

^ G.N.M. Tyre] I, Personality of Man, p. 284. 

* Alain Danielou, Yoga the Method of Re-Integration, p, 76. 
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Psychology in Pre-Upanisadic 

Literature 

A. PERIODS OF INDIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL THOUGHT 

A S psychology has been a hand-maid of philosophy in India, 
a natural off-shoot, or an essential branch of it, its 
periods in its evolutionary process should be the same as those 
of philosophy. We may briefly outline the various periods: 
Period I. Fre-Upani^adic Period. 

Period 11. Upanisadic period (1000 BC to 600 BC). This was the 
age of settlement of Aryans in Aryavarta. Further, it was 
the age of speculation, a period of transition from wonder 
to intuition, polytheism and monotheism (of Vedic period) to 
pure monism from rituals to meditation, from sacrificial acts 
to knowledge, and from theology to real philosophy. 

Period III. The Sutra Period and the Epic, The Epic period 
(c. 600 BC to 200 ad) corresponds to the period when the 
two Epics—Ramayapa and Mahabharata were composed, 
Vedangas were elaborated, Upani§adic thoughts were further 
synthesised as in Bhagvadglta, and rudiments of Buddhism, 
!§aivism and Vai^navism also began to evolve. 

The Sutra Period {c. ad 200 to 600 ad) is characterised by 
the summarisation in Siitra form of different philosophical 
systems. The schools in order are Sariikhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, 
Vedanta, Vai^e§ika and NySya, but as there are cross refe¬ 
rences throughout, we cannot present a sure chronology of 
the systems. Buddhist and Jain schools also developed during 
this period. 

Period IV. The Scholastic Period (c. ad 200—). Even during 
the Sutra period, commentaries on the sutras and further 
commentaries began. Haribhadra (6th century ad) tried to 
synthesise the fix system in his Saddar4anasamutcaya.l.2^iQT 
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Kumarila, l§amkara, ^ridhara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vacas- 
pati, Udayana, Jayanta, Bhaskara, Nimbarka, Vijfianabhiksu, 
RaghunStha, Vidyananda, Merutunga, Madhusiidana and 
others coming down even to the present century followed the 
suit. During the last century and the present century, also a 
host of scholars saints and philosophers like Dayananda, 
Ramakrlshna, Vivekananda, Rama Tirtha, Raraana Maharshi, 
Aurobindo Ghosh, S.N. Das Gupta, Radhakrishnan, Arthur 
Avalon, Abhedananda, Akhilananda and others made volu¬ 
minous and outstanding contributions while expounding the 
Indian philosophical and psychological principles. Redefining 
and re-interpreting the Indian philosophical doctrines in the 
light of the modern scientific discoveries and philosophical 
discussions in the West, as done by these modern scholars of 
India was essential, lest these outstanding doctrines die for 
want of modernity. 

Our attempt here will be to present in a systematic order 
the evolution of psychological system from the Vedic times 
onwards, and systematising the same in the form of a treatise. 

B. PSYCHOLOGY IN THE PRE-UPANISADIC LITERATURE 

The earliest document not only of the Indian mind but also 
of the mind of the entire human race is the Vedas. Vedic 
literature consists of four different classes of collections viz. 
(1) Samhita, (2) Brahmapa, (3) Aranyaka, and (4) Upanisad, 
which dealt with (i) hymns of prayer, benedictions, (ii) Theo¬ 
logical explanations of the Samhita texts, (ii) secret doct' 
rines of forest hermits and (iv) philosophical speculations, res¬ 
pectively, These four classes of texts roughly corresponded 
to the four stages (Asramas) of life viz. Brahmacharya, 
Gfhastha, Vanaprastha and Sannyasa, Philosophical ideas 
systematised in the Upani§ads, were thus the product of 
the last stage of life, characterised by the culmination of human 
experience and by maturity of thought. The subject matter of 
pre-Upani§adic works has thus been pure theology, liturgy, 
religious rites, sacrifices and incantations. We should therefore 
not expect anything philosophical or psychological from this 
early literature of Indians. 
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A few philosophical speculations are found here and there. 
The pluralism and henotheism in the shape of obeisance to 
and a belief in a number of gods gradually gave way to mono¬ 
theism according to which the universe emanated from 
one great being Puru§a or Prajapati or Hiranyagarbha or 
VMvakarman and that there is a chief deity superior to all the 
gods, who is one but named in various ways. The most impor¬ 
tant hymn in this connection is the hymn of creation {^gveda, 
X, 121) and the Puru§a sukta {Rgveda,^^ 9^). In X, 72 the 
world is said to have emerged from non-existent. The cosmic 
forces arise from the infinite. In X, 121 the universe is said to 
have arisen out of pre-existent matter, The golden egg’ (Hirapya- 
garbha). In X, 90 {Puru§a Stikta) the material out of which the 
universe was made is spoken of as Puru§a, the body of primeval 
agent with 1000 heads and 1000 feet. The puru§a hymn is the 
oldest pantheistic literature in India. It is this ‘purusa’ that 
becomes the soul of the SaSkhya philosophy. Thus Vedic 
cosmology is in a nebulous form, and there is lack of clearness 
and consistency. There is .confusion of the combination of the 
theory of evolution with that of creation. 

Some eschatological references also are there. Yama prepares 
resting place for the departed {l^gveda^ X, 14, 1). The soul 
departs and takes to a path different from that of gods, (X, 6, 
and IX, 41, 2). Reward of meritorious deeds is given in heaven. 
An agnostic spirit also is evident in the later Vedic period, 
when doubt was expressed about the fundamentals of creation 
{J^gveda, X, 121 and 1, 24 ; I, 185 ; X, 86). 

But this cosmology, ontology, and eschatology leads us 
nowhere. It does not help us to discover any psychological 
principles in the Vedic literature. Hence' there are only catchy 
references about mind, knowledge, intuition and the organs of 
senses. 

1, Desire as the creative energy 

We read of mind as the cosmic principle of which desire is said 
to be the creative energy. This desire (tCama) can be compared 
to the elan vital of Bergson, but not to the sex of Freud. It sug¬ 
gests that an intelligent entity is the source of creation. This 
later on leads to the idea of Mahat or Buddhi in Sankhya. 
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2, Manas as Mind 

The word Manas is used everywhere for mind. *JLet us 
know each other\s mind,’^ Let our mind be the same.'^ The 
word Citta is used at some places almost synonymous for 
mind.® Arise you ffiends with one inind”.^ The moon is 
said to have sprung up from .tbe mind of Parusa.® The five 
senses have been mentioned freely. The types of Prana also 
have been mentioned at certain places {Atharva, XI^S, 124). 

The concord hymn in Aiharva Veda (III, 30) uses a number 
of psychological phrases e.g. shardayara, saraanasyam. The 
word medha is used for intellect or intelligence. 

3, Characteristics of mind 

The concept of mind is dealt with in some details in the 
Vajasaneya Saihhita. There are six verses beginning from 

V^jj^grato’ to.‘tanme manah ^iva sarfikalpamastu*. 

These verses are freely used as prayer. The concept of mind 
in these verses is given as ‘mind as a whole’. Roughly it 
corresponds to antahkarana including sense-organs and 
excluding soul. Some of the characteristics of mind mentioned 
in these verses are: 

(i) Mind goes out far (durahgaraam) and is the swiftest 
(jawi§tam)> as it is unhampered by the limitations of time and 
space. The faculty of imagination is referred here, 

(li) Mind is intelligence (prajhiinam), feeling (cetas) and 
resolution (dhrtih). It roughly corresponds to the cognition, 
affection and will—(he tripartite divisions of mental life. 

(iii) Mind holds the past, present and the future all together 
and is thus the unifying principle of knowledge. Mind holds 
the entire consciousness. 

(iv) Mind has a volitional phase, which leads each individual 
to action, as a charioteer leads the horses. 

(v) The Vedic devotee prays for mental peace and pure 
thoughts (5iva samkalpam). 

^Rgveda, X, 191, 2. 

X, 191, 4. 

Ubid,X, 191, 3. 

^/6/V/. X, 101, 1. 

^Ibtd, X, 90, 13. 
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4, The Significance of human mind 

The significance of human mind is further elucidated in 
Aitareya Arariyaka chapter IT, A comparison is made between 
the mind of men and that of animals. 

*‘He says what he has known. He knows the future. He 
knows both the world and the non-world. He desires the 
immortal by means of the mortal. He is thus gifted. The 
experience of the other animals is confined to the object of 
hunger and thirst. Whatever they know, they can’t speak. 
Nor can they see what they know. They do not know the 
future. They do not know the world and the non-world.” 

According to Ailareya Arafjyaka, all reality exists in so far 
as it is known. The cognition is divided into the (a) knower 
(Prajna), (b) the intellect (Prajna) and the cognition (Prajnana). 

There are references in §a1apatha Brahmaijia (XT, 2, 3, 1) 
about the perception and cognition of things, and the relation 
of name and form with mind. This Brahraana again discusses 
at another place (X, 6, 3) the self, which possesses intelligence 
and will. It is here that a new concept of the identity of the 
individual self and the universal self emerges. But the doctrine 
lacks psychological analysis, 

5. The Seif and Mind 

The doctrine of self emerges in Satpatha Brahmana. It is 
further elucidated in Aitareya Brahmana (II, 6). It is the Self 
that is the object of our meditation. It is that by which one 
sees, hears, smells, tastes and feels. The characteristics of 
mind are enumerated through a number of concepts xh, 
awareness (Sanjfia), comprehension (Ajnanam), understanding 
(Vijnanarfi), knowledge (Prajnanam), retentiveness (med'ha), 
insight (drsti), resolution (Dhrtih), opinion (mati), memory 
(smfti) reflection (man!§a), impulse (juti), will (Sankalpa), 
purpose (kratuh), life (asiih), desire (Kam), control (vasa). 
All these are names of mind or knowledge (Prajnath). 

Aitareya Brahmana suggests that all reality is knowledge. 
The reality depends upon our mind. It does not, however, 
mean that reality has no objective existence. But it suggests 
jthat it is the self that appears as the object of knowledge in the 
orm of the universe as well as the subject of knowledge. A 
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sort of idealistic pantheism was propounded at this stage, 
which was further elaborated in the Upani§ads. 

Thus in the pre-Upani^adic period, mind generally denotes 
consciousness and is used for certain powers which form ideas 
and decisions. Certain mental faculties have been listed, but 
these have no coherence or system. A vague connection of 
mind is sought with the Self. The five senses have been 

mentioned, and the function of mind to control these has been 
referred to. 


c. transition to upaniisads 

In the later Brahmarias and Aranyakas, speculative thinking 
and crude generalisation developed side by side with liturgy 
and ritualistic worship. The reflective thinking gave rise to 
a mass of literature called Upanisads, XJpanisads are thus 
the concluding portion of the Vedic literature which embody 
the first philosophical thought in India. These bear a con¬ 
trast to the previous literature in so far as these give prefe¬ 
rence to knowledge over religious rites. These are work of 
thought and reason, in contrast to Samhitas which are works 
of faith, emotion and imagination. As says Ranade, “In a 
word, we may say, that we pass from the Vedas to the 
Upani§ads, we pass from the prayer to philosophy, from 

hymnology to reflection, from henotheistic polytheism to 
monotheistic mysticism.”^ 

The transition from Brahraanas to Upani§ads is characte¬ 
rised by the transference of values from rites and sacrifices to 
knowledge and meditation, from karmayoga to jnanayoga, 
from faith to reason, from extroversion to introversion, from 
objectivity to subjectivity, observation to institution, and from 
liturgy to philosophy. The Upani§ads which were compiled circa 
600-200 BC are included in the Vedic literature. A number 
of Upanisads were compiled far later, and these will not be 
discussed here. 13 Upanisads are studied here, and are 
presented below in chronological order. 

(a) Btlid^ranyaka and Chdndogya, 

(b) Isa and Kena. 

\ 

^Ranade, Constructive Survey of Upanisadlc Philosophy, p, 3. 
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(c) Aitreya, Taitireya and Kausitaka^ 

(d) Katha^ Mundaka^ Svetahatara, 

(e) Prama^ Maitri and MandCikya. 

The usual branches of philosophy are (i) metaphysics' and 
ontology, (ii) epistemology, (iii) logic, (iv) ethics, and (v) 
aesthetics. But in Upani§ads, only metaphysics and ethics 
are discussed in detail. About the other branches, there are 
insignificant references here and there. 

The topics dealt with in the Upanisads are (i) the nature of 
reality, (ii) doctrine of Brahman, (iii) doctrine of self, (iv) 
relation between self and Brahman, and (v) creation. The 
topics about ethics dealt with are (i) transmigration and Karma, 
(ii) the goal of life as salvation and (iii) evil and suffering. 


Chapter 3 






$ 



» 


INTRODUCTION 

I 

M ind has never been considered as an independent entity 
in India, but an annexe to the ‘Self’ as an instrument 

p 

of action. ‘The Science of Mind’ is an outcome of the science 
and philosophy of the ‘Self’, and hence all psychological princi¬ 
ples are outcome of the philosophical doctrines. The psycho¬ 
logical speculations in the Principal Upanisads cannot be ex¬ 
plained apart from the deep philosophical doctrines which form 
their inseparable background. It will be imperative, therefore, 
to begin with a summary of the various philosophical doctrines 
in Upanisads. On the ontological side, the doctrines are: 

1. Brahman as the Ultimate reality. 

2. Self as the essence of all individuality. 

3. Identification of Brahman with Atman (Self). 

4. Cosmology. 

On the ethical side, the doctrines are: 

1. The law of Karma, and Transmigration of Soul. 

2, Salvation as the goal of life. 

A. PHILOSOPHICAL DOCTRINES IN UPANISADS 

P 

7. Brahman as Ultimate Reality 

Upanisads preach absolute monism and declare that the 
ultimate reality is Brahman. He is the unchangeable and ever¬ 
lasting reality underlying the exterior transient world. The 
whole world of plurality, with dualistic aspects of matter and 
spirit can be reduced-without residium into Brahman. Like a 
spider, weaving its own web, furnishing himself both its matter 
and design. Brahman is the material and efficient cause of the 
Universe.^ This universe is Brahman. From Him do all things 


'MC/,1,1, 7. 
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originate, into Him do they dissolve and by him are they 
-sustained.^ All these creatures merge in Brahman and lose their 
identity as honey collected by a bee from a particular flower 
loses its identity in the total honey,® or as the rivers rising 
■from the ocean, merge in the ocean and become ocean itself.® 
>Brahman pervades the whole universe, though it may not be 
iperceived by sight or touch, like 'salt pervading the salt-waters. 
If Brahman is known, everything else is known, just as if clay 
cis known, all the objects made of clay are known.'^ He is thus 
tthe reality of the real (satyasya satyam) and the source of all 
-.existing things.® He is truth (satyam), consciousness (jnanam) 
and infinity (anantam).® He is pure delight, and all language 
and mental speculations fail to reach it.’’ He is the one Lord, 
■pervading all the creatures, the inner essence of them all, and 
.the witnessing consciousness.® Through his shining do all these 
.celestial bodies shine.® He is without parts, without activity, 
•tranquil and irreproachable.^® He is ‘the single thread binding 
rthe whole plurality into a single unit’. i Both consciousness 
.(cetana) and non-consciousness (acetana) are aspects of that 
.•single reality. 

This profound doctrine solves a number of riddles of philoso¬ 
phy. In the materialistic philosophy, matter alone is the sub- 
'Stance constituting the objective world. But the objective world 
.cannot have empirical existence apart from a subject, that per¬ 
ceives or knows it. Hence materialistic theory which denies the 
.existence of spirit or mind, is one-sided and imperfect. In'words 
.of Goethe, ‘matter cannot exist and be operative without spirit, 
.or spirit without matter’. Upanisadic monism combines the two 
.and declares Brahman governing both. “The universal substance 
.appears as possessing these two attributes of subject and object, 


ica, III, 14-1. TU, III, 6. 

2Ct/, VI, 9, 1-2. 

^Ihid, VI, 10, 1-2. M(f, If, I, 9. 

‘‘CC/, VI, 1-6. . - . 

1 . 

^Ibid, ri, 1. 

■W, V1,U. 

•V6W. vr, 14. MU, If> 2-10. KU, ff, 2, 15. 

VI, 19. 
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of Spirit and matter. They are like the two modes of one 
eternal substance, which is unknown and unknowable exis¬ 
tence.’’^ The westerners may call it by different names like 
‘the unknowable’ (Herbert Spenser), ‘Ding-an-sich’ (ICant), ‘Th? 
God’ (Plato), ‘Over Soul’ (Emerson) and the like. 

The subject-object relationship of this phenomenal world* 
merges in Brahman. Without the assumption of this Ultimate- 
Principle, the subject-object relationship cannot be explained. 
This has been clearly explained in Kausitaki Upanisact 
(HI, 8) : 

“Matter or object is related to spirit or subject, and the 
spirit or subject is equally related to the object or matter. If 
there were no object, there would be no subject; and if thero 
were no subject, there would be no object. From either side- 
alone nothing could be achieved.” 

“From that infinite substance or Brahman, the Absolute* 
Being, have evolved life-force, mind, the mental activities, the 
sense-powers, which are included in the meaning of the term- 
spirit or subject on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
space (either), all gaseous, liquid and solid objects which 
are understood by matter.”^ Upanisads thus declare matter 
and spirit, both subservient to Brahman. 

“This Universe is like a gigantic magnet, one pole of which 
is matter, and the other is spirit, while the neutral point 
is the absolute substance.”'’ 

We may summarise in words of S. Radhakrishnan: 

“The Upani§ads affirm that Brahman on which all else depends, to which 
all existences aspire, Brahman which is sufficient to itself, aspiring to no- 
other, without any need, is the source of all other beings, the intellectual 
principle, the perceiving mind, life and body. It is the principle which* 
unifies the world of physicist, the biologist, the logician, the moralist 
and the artist.”^ 


^Abhedananda, Swami, Self-Knowledge, p. 10-11. 
'MU, II, 1. 3. 

^Self Knowledge, p, 13, 

^Radhakrishnan, S,, The Principal Upanisads, p» 59. 
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2. Atman as the Essence of Individuality 

The Upanisads declare Atman the innermost essence of the 
individual self. Just as in relation to the universe, Brahman is 
the ultimate reality, so is the individual ego the expression of 
Atman. Atman is the true self, the eternal self, the one eternal 
being in the midst of all forms and names, all individuals.^ 
He is the subject, the knower, the perceiver. He is the light of 
lights in the individual, the foundational reality underlying all 
the activities and the conscious powers of the individual. Atman 
is not to be identified with the physical personality of the indi¬ 
vidual, nor with the mental personality. He is even beyond 
that, remaining constant in all the states of the individual viz. 
■wakeful, dream, deep-sleep, swoon, death and rebirth. He is 
free from all the attributes of the person, free from all the sins, 
sufferings, griefs and desires. “The knowing self the Atman is 
never born, nor does he die at an time. He sprang from nothing 
.and nothing sprang from him. He is unborn, eternal, abiding 
.and primeval. He is not slain when the body is slain.”^ He 
•neither slays, nor is he slain.® He is smaller than the small, 
-greater than the great, set in the heart of every creature.* 

5. Identification of Atman with Brahman 

One of the greatest discovery made by Upanisadic seers 
intuitively is the identification of Atman with Brahman. 
Brahman is not only the Universal Spirit, but also the essence 
of the self of individual. Brahman is known through Atman. 
The two are the same. Says Chdndogya Upani^ad^ “This 
whole world is Brahman. This soul of mine within the heart is 
Brahman.”® Though Brahman is beyond this universe and 
■individual, He enters into man and lives in him and becomes 
•the essence of his existence.*’® The sumum bonum of the 
individual is therefore to realize the Self—Atman. Atman is 
(to be seen, heard and reflected upon. One should realize, 


i/ct/, 11, 2. 23. .St/, VI. 13. 
'^KU, 1,2, 18. 

Vbid, 1, 2-19. 

^Ibid, 1 , 2 , 20 . 

^CU, II, 14. 1. 

*lbUU IV, 15. 
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that Atman is Purusa or Brahman,^ because Self is the' 
absolute (ayarii Atma Brahma).^ All this universe is Brahman. 
^‘You are that” (tat tvam asi).^ “I am Brahman” (aham. 
Brahmasmi).^ 

‘'He who knows Brahman as the real, as knowledge and aS' 
the infinite (satyaiii jnanam, anantam) placed in the sacred' 
place of the heart and in the highest heavens realises all desires- 
alongwith Brahman the intelligent.”® It is in this connection 
that Yajnavalkya gives detailed percepts to Maitreyi: 

“Verily by seeing of, by hearing of, by thinking of, by 
understanding of the Self, all this is known.”® 

The essence of the Upanisadic teaching is the formula* 
“That thou art” in the teaching of Aruni to ^vetaketu.’ After 
explaining to Nfirada that Bhuma is the essence of the whole- 
universe, Sanat Kumara abruptly, proceeds from third person 
to first person: 

“That infinite alone is below. That is above. That is behind. 
That is front. That is to the south. That is to the North. 
That alone is all this. So next is the teaching with regard to- 
the self-sense. I alone am below. I am above. I am benind.. 
I am in front. T alone am all this.”® 

A further description is given in CJulndogya: 

“He who is permeating the mind, who has Prana for his- 

body, whose nature is consciousness.this my Atman,, 

residing in the lotus of the heart is smaller than a grain of 

paddy.This my Atman residing in the heart is greater than 

earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater than 

9 

all the worlds.® 

“This Atman has pervaded all, effulgent, incorporeal, sca¬ 
theless, untouched by brain or nerve-centres, sinless, pure, wise,. 


. W, IV, 4,12. 
*/W, 1, 4, 10. 
3CC/, VI, s, 7, 
*BU, 1, 4, 10. 

^TU, II, 1. 

“iJC/, II, 4, 5. 

’’CU, VJ, 8, 7. 
oibiif, VJL 25, 1. 
in, 14. 2-3. 
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omnipresent, self-existent, who has ordered all things aright 
for eternity.”^ “He who realises all beings in the Self and the . 
Self in all animate and inanimate objects of the universe, he 
does not feel any revulsion.”® 

“The eternal greatness of the knower of Brahman is not 
increased by work nor diminished. One should know the 
nature of that alone. Having found that one is not tainted by 
evil action. Therefore he who knows it as such, having 
become calm, self-controlled, withdrawn, patient and collected 

sees the Self in his own Self, sees all in the Self..free from 

evil, free from taint, free from doubt, he becomes a knower 
of Brahma.”^ 

Upanisadas propound the identity of Brahman with Atman— 
the Universal Soul with Individual soul. Brahman is the 
Universal soul, and He is the same person residing in the 
individual. So says Katha Upanisad: 

“As fire which is one, entering this world becomes varied 
in shape according to the object it burns, so also the one Self 
within all beings becomes varied according to whatever (it 
enters) and also exists outside (them all).”‘^ i 

The forms that the Supreme assumes are not its modifica¬ 
tions but are the manifestations of its possibilities. The. 
Supreme Self is unaffected by the pain of the individual (na 
lipyate lokadulikhena bahyah).*''’ 

‘Tt is the one controller of all the inner self all things that 
makes his form manifold.”® ^ 

A person who realises the identification of Brahman with. 
Atman, realises his Self truly. He is the liberated soul. Such 
a liberated soul feels like Trisanku: 

“i am the mover of the tree (of Universe), my fame is like a 
mountain peak. The exalted one making me pure, as the sun, 

I am the immortal one. I am a shining treasure, wise, immor- 


^lU, 8 . 

^Ibid, 7. 

^BU, IV, 4, 23. 
^KU, 11, 2. 9. 
^lbfd,U, 2 , 11 . 
II, 2. 12. 
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tal, indestmctable.”^ This is the revelation of the inspired 
sag« like Trisanku. 

S. Radhakrishnan summarises this phenomena: 

“Wc have now the Universe of thought constructed by thought, answering 
to thought and sustained by thought, in which subject and object are 

absorbed as moments.God is the inner ground, the basis of identity ; 

the world is the outer manifestation, the externalisation of self-conscious¬ 
ness.”2 The light of Brahman that shines above and in everything is the 
light within the body of man.® and the light within is the light everywhere. 

Upanisads declare that the individual is the universe in 
miniature and the universe is the individual writ large. *‘As 
large indeed as is this Aka^a (space), so large is that Akasa 
ill the heart. Within it indeed are contained both heaven and 
earth, both fire and air, both the sun and the moon, light¬ 
ning and the stars. Whatever there is of him in this world 
and whatever is not, all that is contained within it.”^ Thus 
Chdndogya Upanisad propounds a very significant philosophi¬ 
cal doctrine that there is macrocosm in microcosm. Perhaps the 
specialists in atomic science will vouchsafe that an atom is a 

universe itself. 

» 

4. The Individual Personality 

The Universe is an expression of Brahman, so is the indivi¬ 
dual personality an expression of Atman. The gross physical 
body and the psychical apparatus are attached for its fulfilment, 
for all‘its actions. Though the pure Self, Atman is beyond any 
attribute, but the individual reflected by Atman is bound by 
the rules of the phenomenal world. This individual called jiva 
is the person who enjoys or suffers, and is bound by the law of 
Karma. The characteristics of the individual soul, jiva are men¬ 
tioned in Svetdsvatara Upanisadf 

(i) He has the three quaJities—gunas viz. equilibrium and 


W, 1,10. I. 

^Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, 1, p. 31’. 
SCU, III, 12. 9. 

Ubid, VIII. 1. 3. 

W, V, 7-12. 
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. enlightenment (sattva), energy and passion (rajas) and 
inertia (tamas). 

:'(ii) He is the doer of the deeds that are to bear fruit. He is 
the enjoyer of the fruits of action. He takes different 
births in accordance with the actions. 

Xiii) He is very subtle. His existence may be the size of the 
thumb. He is as subtle as a part of the 100th part of the 
point of a hair divided a hundred fold. 

«(iv) He is neither male, nor female, nor neuter. Whatever 
body it takes to itself, byjhat it is held. 

* 

-5. Transmigration and Karma 

\ < 

The individual soul (jiva) transmigrates and takes a number 
>of births. It leaves the first body, and takes another one, by 
being born in another place. “As a caterpillar when it comes 
to the end of a blade of grass, after having made another ap¬ 
proach (to another blade) draws itself towards it, so does this 
jiva, after having thrown away the body, approaches to another 
body, for making the transition,”’^ In each successive 
birth, it improves upon the older apparatus (physical and 
mental), “as a goldsmith taking a piece of gold turns it into 
another, newer and more beautiful.”® 

All the same the cycle of birth, life and death is repeated, 
•on account of the desires persisting in Jiva, “He who enter¬ 
tains desires, thinking of them, is born again here and there on 
account of his desires.”® 

' The nature of the next birth is determined by the Karma of 
the individual. “Some souls enter into a womb for embodi¬ 
ment; others enter stationary objects according to their deeds 
and according to their thoughts.”^ 

Death according to Upanisads is nothing but a change of 
the gross physical body. The individual jiva retains with him 
the subtle body, consisting of the life principle (Prana), the 
mind, the past impressions, the past karma and the self-sense 


IV, 4. 3. 
2/6/W, IV, 4-4. 
3vft/, III, 2, 2. 
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(ahankara). The phenomena of death is explained in detail 
in Bi'hadaranyaka Upanisad: 

“The point of his heart becomes lighted up and by that 
light the self departs either through the eye or through the 
head or through other apertures of the body. And when he 
thus departs, life departs after him. And when life thus departs,, 
all the vital breaths depart after it. He becomes one with 
intelligence. What is intelligence, departs with him. His^ 
knowledge and his work take hold of him as also his past ex¬ 
perience (Vidya Karmani purvaprajnaca).”^ “The dying man’s 
breathing becomes difficult.”^ All the breaths and senses- 
gather round the self at the end, when he is breathing with 
difficulty, just as policemen, magistrates, Chariot-drivers, 
leaders of village gather round a King who is departing.^ 

The Upanisads make a clear distinction between the Supreme- 
Soul, and the individual soul, jiva. 

“There are two selves that drink the fruit of Karma in the 
world of good deeds. Both are lodged in the secret place of. 
the heart, the chief seat of the supreme. The knowers of 
Brahman speak of them as shade and light as also (the house¬ 
holders) who maintain the five sacrificial fires and those too 
who perform the triple Naciketas fire.”'^ This is how the- 
relation between the individual soul (jeevatma)' and the 
Supreme soul is explained. A parable of two birds on the 
same tree has been frequently mentioned and that explain this 
point further. 

“Two birds, companions (who are) always united, cling to 
the self-same tree. Of these two, the one eats the sweet fruit, 
and the other looks on without eating. 

It explains that the eternal in itself and the eternal in the 
empirical flux are companions. The individual self becomes 
subject to pleasure and pain, and all the experiences of the- 


IV, 4, 2. 

*lbid, 3, 35. 

^Ibid, 3, 38. 

1,3,1. 

^Mundaka U, HI. lA.KU, III, SU, IV, 6. 
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phenomenal world. But the transcendental Self is above all 
these experiences. He is only the witness. 

6, The Seat of the Soul 

A number of speculations have been made regarding the* 
seat of the Soul. The Upanisadic seers discussed the nature' 
of the part or parts of the body with which the soul is closely 
associated. Some of them give the same view as Aristotle by 
proclaiming that the seat of the soul is the heart: 

“This space that is within the heart—therein is the Person* 
subsisting of mind, immortal and resplendent.”^ 

A further reference is given at the same place, extending the' 
seat from heart to the brain. It roughly corresponds to the* 
later yoga which mentions the Susurana Nadi going from the- 
region of the heart lo the skull. 

“That which hangs down between the palates like a nipple,, 
that is the birthplace of Indra; where is the edge of the hair 
splitting up the skull of the head.”^ 

Deussen and Max Miiller identify this nipple as uvula. But 
it seems to have no relation with the later yoga. Perhaps the- 
reference is to pituitary gland. S. Radhakrishnan directly 
connects it to the Susumna Nadi of the yoga, “which passes* 
upward from the heart, through the mid region of the throat, 
up to the skull where the roots of the hair lie apart.”^ 

. Ranade guesses that the reference is to the soul in the heart, 
travelling along the course of the sympathetic nerves to the 
pituitary body. From the pituitary ii moves to the lateral, 
ventricle. 

It has also been speculated that the soul has spatial exten¬ 
sion, * According to Srhadciratjyaka: 

“This person who consists of mind is of the nature of light, 
is within the heart like a grain of rice or of barley...And yet 
he is the ruler of all, the lord of ail, governing at this end and 
whatsoever also exists.”"* 

TO 1,6,1. 

^Ibid. 

SRadhakrishnan, S., The Principal Upanisads, p, 534. 

6 , 1 . 
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Again, Kctlhopanisctd mentions it of the size of a thumb. 
Clidndogya mentions it as of the measure of a span.^ 

Pradesa is the span of the thumb and the forefigner. Maitri 
XJpanisad synthesises the different' propositions by presenting 

.different alternatives for the same point: 

‘A man reaches the supreme state by meditating on tie 

soul, who is smaller than an atom, or of the size of the thumb, 
or of a span, or of the whole body.”^ The controversy regar- 
ding the spatial extension is perfectly resolved in Kcit^ci 
Vpanisad : “The soul of the living being is subtler than the 
•subtle, and yet greater than the great and i^ placed in the cavity 

of the heart. 

The same viewpoint is corroborated by Chdndogya Upani-> 
.:sad : 

“My soul in the heart is smaller than a grain of rice or 
barley, or a mustard or a canary seed, and yet my soul which 
is pent up in the heart, is greater than the earth, greater than 
the sky, greater than the heaven, greater than all these 
worlds.”® We may generalise that according to the Upani- 
•sads, the soul transcends all the spatial limitations. In the 
body it is, however, associated with the heart. 

7. Liberation 

Rebirth takes place only with regard to the category of 
■persons whose attachment with this world has not died. He 
•who desires, continues subject to re-birth. But re-birth.does 

not take place with regard to him: 

“(i) Who does not desire (akamah) ; 

(ii) Who is without desire (ni?kamah) ; 

(iii) Who is freed from desire or whose desires are satisfied 

(aptakamah) ; 

(iv) Whose desire is the^elf (atmakamalj). 

His breaths do not depart. Being Brahman, he goes to 

Brahman, 

W U,2. ’2. 

W, V, 18,1. 
mu, VI, 38. 

^KU, 1 , 2 . 20 . 

W, ni, 14,3. 
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Such a person is the liberated soul. 

“Such liberated souls, such wisenien, free from desires,, 
worship the Person and pass beyond the seed of re-birth.”^ 
Again, says sage Yajnavalkya: 

“When all the desires that dwell in the heart are cast 
away, then does the mortal become immortal, then he- 

I 

attains Brahman (in this very body). Just as the slough^ 
of a snake lies on an ant-hill, dead, cast off, even so- 
lies this body. But this disembodied immortal life is- 
Brahman only, is light indeed.”^ Through the knowledge- 
of Brahman, the wise man attains the blissful immortality. In 
that state, “the Knot of the heart is cut, all doubts are dispel¬ 
led and his deeds terminate.”^ “The sun shines not there, nor 
the moon and stars, these lightnings shine not, where could 
this fire be ? Everything shines only after that shining light. 
The shining of the liberated illuminates all these worlds.”^^ 
The liberated soul, free from passion, tranquil, having attained- 
the omnipresent self on all sides, enter into the All itself.®' 
The identity of liberated soul with Brahman is beautifully 
explained by a number of metaphors. 

“Just as flowing rivers disappear in the ocean casting off 

name and shape, even so the knower, freed from name and 

* 

shape, attains to the divine person, higher than the high.”®' 
The liberated soul says : “I am the food, 1 am the food 
eater. I am the combining agent. I am the fifst born of the- 
world order, earlier than the gods,' in the centre of immort¬ 
ality. 1 have overcome the whole universe. I am brilliant like 
the sun.’” 

Renunciation is preached as the path for liberation: 

“Verily he is the great unborn Self who is this person consisting of 
knowledge among the senses. In the space within the heart lies the con¬ 
troller of all, the lord of all, the ruler of all. He does not become greater 
by good works nor smaller by evil works. He is the bridge that serves as the; 

i 2,1. 

* BC/,1V.4,7. • 

3 MU, II, 2,8. 

‘ Ibid, 2, 10. KU, II, 2,15. SU, VI. 14. 

' Ibid, V, III, 2,5. 

« Ibid, V, HI, 28. 

’ TU, III, 10, 5, 
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boundary to keep the different worlds apart. Him the Brahmanas seek to 
know by the study of the Veda, by sacrifices, by gifts, by penan:e, by 
"fasting. On knowing Him, in truth, one becomes an ascetic. Desiring Him 
-only as their worlds, monks wander forth. Verily because they know this, 
the ancient sages did not wish for offspring. What shall we do with off¬ 
spring (they said), we who have attained this-Self, this world ? They having 
'risen above the desire for sons, the desire for wealth, the desire for worlds, 
‘led the life of a mendicant. For the desire for sons is the desire for wealth, 
•-and the desire for wealth is the desire for worlds ; both these are indeed, 
desires only. This Self is (that which has been described as) not this, not 
“this. He is incomprehensible for He is never comprehended. He is indestruc¬ 
tible for He cannot be destroyed. He is unattached for He does not attach 
'himself. He is unfettered. He does not suffer, He is not injured. Him (who 
'knows this) these two (thoughts) do not overcome, for some reason he has 
•done evil, for some reason he has done good. He overcomes both. What he 
Uias done or what he has not done does not burn him.”i 

•f 

8. Ontology 

Upanisads explain a parallelism between the psycho-physical 
apparatus of the individual and that of the Universe. An 

• understanding of the whole cosmology as given in the Upanisads 
:is therefore essential for understanding the psychological 
•principles. 

In the .beginning, declare the Upanisads, all this was being 
f (sat) alone. That is Brahman, truth (satya), knowledge (jnana), 
blis.s (ananda), ever-JuIl (purpa), ancient (sanatana) and one 
without a second.. 

The pure Brahman became the witnessing consciousness, the 

• eternal subject faced by the principle of all objectivity. The 
pure spirit developed into subject-object relationship. On the 
objective side it is called matter (mula-prakrti), and on the sub¬ 
jective side it is the consciousness (caitanya). When this root 
principle of matter is reflected in Brahman it becomes the 
witness seif (Sak§i).^ 

When that mula-prakrti undergoes change, due to the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Sattva quality, it becomes known as the 
unmanifested (avyakta) and has the power of veiling (the 
mature of) the Supreme Self. What is reflected in it becomes 
the Isvara consciousness. That Isvara has maya under his 
.control, he is all knowing, the first cause of creation, sustenance 


^ BU, TV, 4, 22. 
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and dissolution of the world, he takes the form of sprout of 
■the world. That causes the entire world resting on it and be¬ 
comes manifest.^ 

From the power of veiling dwelling in Isvara there comes 
into being the power of projection known as the mahat due to 
the preponderance of rajas. What is reflected in it becomes the 
Hiranyagarhha consciousness. That consciousness conceiving 
the mahat tativa as its own has its form manifested both 
tiistinctively and iudistinctively.^ 

From the power of projection dwelling in Hiranyagarhha 
there comes into being the power of making gross bodies, 
known as the self-sense (ahahkara). What is reflected in it 
becomes the virat consciousness. That virat conceiving the self¬ 
sense as its own with its form manifested distinctively becomes 
the susiainer of all gross creation. From that Virat seif origi¬ 
nate ether, from ether air, from air Are, from fire water, from 
water earth. Out of these gross elements he created these 
macrocosms and globular gross bodies. 

In brief, the order of evolution is from Brahman to Isvara, 
Isvara to Hiranyagarhha, and Hiranyagarhha to Virat. The 
distinction between these four modifications (called catu§pad of 
Brahman) is well explained by S. Radhakrishnan:® 

“The absolute conceived as it is in itself, independent of any creation 

P » 

is called Brahman. When it is thought of having manife.sted itself as the 
universe, it is called viiaj ; when it is thought of as the spirit moving 
everywhere, in the universe, it is called Hiranyagarhha ; when it is thought 
of as a personal God, creating, proiectmg and destroying the universe, it is 
called Isvara. Hvara becomes BrahmS, Vtsnu and Siva when his three 
functions are taken separately. The real is not the sum of these,”'^ Thus 
■w© have four sides of the same Ultimate Reality; 

1. Brahman—the Universal Being, anterior to all concrete 
reality, 

2. Isvara—the causal principle of all differentiation. 

3. Hiranyagarhha (golden egg)—the innermost essence of 

the universe. . , 

* Ibid. 1,4. . . 

* Ibid, 1, 5. 

3 PU> 1,6-7. ' . ’ ■ 

f 

4 Radhakrishna, S,, The Principal Upcml^ads, p. 66. 
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4. Virat;—the manifest world. 

“All these are co-existent and not alternating poises where 
we have either a quiescent Brahman or a creative Lord. These- 
are simultaneous sides of one Reality.”^ 

We may also explain these four principles as Ultimate 
Reality (Brahman), universal consciousness (Isvara), universal 
mind (Hiranyagarbha) (Logos of Plotinus) and lastly the gross- 
physical universe (Virat). Brahman is the Supreme Self,, 
beyond cause and effect. It becomes self-conscious, with the 
objective non-ego (mulaprak^ti) opposed to it, and assumes the- 
name Isvara. The same is manifested in subtle matter of the- 
universe (or universal mind) and is called Hiranyagarbha or 
Sutratman. The same manifested in the gross physical world is- 
Virat. This is the order of evolution at the cosmic level. But 
there is a similar evolution at the individual level also. 

“The omniscent Lord posssessed of a particle of maya on 
entering the several bodies attained the state of individual soul- 
(jiva). By identification with the three bodies, gross, subtle and 
causal, he attained the state of doer and the eojoyer, ever- 
performing the functions of waking, dreaming, sleeping and 
dying, he twirls round and round like a potter’s wheel. 

Corresponding to the four states of Brahman, we have four 
states of Atman viz. 

1. Atman, the pure self; 

2. Prajiiya, the Self in deep sleep (su§upti), with its causal 
. body (Karana sarira); 

3. Taijas, the Self in dream state, with its subtle body (linga. 
sarira); 

4. Visva, the Self in wakeful state, with its gross physical 
body. 

In the State of involution, the whole gross world recedes- 
into the primordial matter, the world spirit. Hiranyagarbha. 
The latter is absorbed in Isvara. Isvara has ail three powers, 
the creation, the sustenance and the dissolution. Using the 
power of dissolution, the Hiranyagarbha merges' in Isvara.. 
Isvara, in its turn himself merges in Brahman, the Eternal. 

r 

Being, 

1 /did, p, 72. 

* PC/, 1,12. 
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The same is diagrammatically shown below : 

Diagram 1 

EVOLUTION 


Cosmic Level 
Objective Side 

Individual Level 
Subjective Side 

Form 

State 

1. Brahman 

The Absolute 

Atman 

Pure Self 


Turly a 
Blissful 

2. Isvara 
Universal 
Consciousness 
The Creative 
Spirit 

Prajna 

Intellectual Self 

Karapa 

l§arlra> 

Causal 

Body 

Su§upti 

Deep sleep 

3. Hiranyagarbha 
Universal 

Mind 

World Spirit 

Taijasa 

Mental Self 

j 

Linga 

SarXra, 

Subtle 

Body 

1 

Svapna 

Dream 

4. Virat 

Cosmos 

Visva 

Bodily Self 

Sthula 

Sarira, 

Gross 

Physical 

Body 

Jagrat 

Wakeful 


INVOLUTION 


Cosmic Level 

Individual Level 

Virat 

Viiva 

1 


Hirapyagarbha 

Taijasa 


T^vara 

Prajna 


Brahman 

Atman 
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■ The same order is true for the individual jiva. The gross 
body perishes, then goes the subtle body, then remains the 
causal body. That also merges in the Atman. What remains 
is Atman the Pure Self, who is identical with Brahman. 

A complete outline of the order of involution is given in 
PoingaJa Upanisad (111. 3). The same is diagrammatically shown 
below. The order in the diagram is from left to right. 


Diagram 2 

ORDER OF INVOLUTION 


Vi rat 

Hirapyagarbha 

Isvara 

Brahman 

Ahankara 
Self Sense 

Mahat 

The Great 

Principle 

Avyakla 

Unmani¬ 

fested 

1 

Brahman 

1 

Vi^va 

Taijasa 

Prajna 

1 

Atman 

Sthula 

^arTra 

Linga ^arlra 

1 

Karana 

^arira 

Atman 

Solid 

Liquid 

Fire-Gas 

Ether 



The order of involution as given in Upanisads is well-ex¬ 
plained by S. Radhakrishnan: 


“The working and the dream states answer to the exteroised existence and 

interoised life of the world spirit. When the world spirit externalises its 

attention, we have the manifestation of the cosmos. When it turns its 

attention inwards, the cosmos retreats into latency. When the world 

spirit withdraws altogether into undisturbed stillness, the object, though 

present, becomes a mere abstraction. When even that ceases, Isvara is 

Brahman. 

% 

The riddle of mind-matter relationship, which still forms a 
subject of controversial discussion in the western philosophy, 
was solved long ago by the Upanisadic seers. ‘“The interaction 
of the universal subject and object develop the rest of the uni¬ 
verse. Hiranyagarbha is the Sutratman and plays with ideas, 


^Radhakrishnan, S., T/ie PrincipafJJpani^ads, p. 703. 
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mental states, as Taijasa does in the dream world.Matter 
^nd Mind, Object and Subject are the two sides of the same 
•coin. Both these merge in Brahman. The two are interdepen- 
<dent, and both are dependent upon the Absolute. The psycho¬ 
physical parallelism exists only to the limit that both matter 
and spirit are manifested and are in actual operation by the 
Avill of the Absolute. 

B. THE STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

It was mentioned above that according to Upani^adic sages, 
’Consciousness (caitanya) vests not in the body or the mind 
but in the ‘Self’. Mind, in the Upanisads, is simply a subtle 
organ of action, and it is material (aunamayam manas) 
‘differing from the gross body only in the degree of grossness. 
It is not consciousness, but a material force enveloping cons¬ 
ciousness. Pure consciousness is not an attribute of Mind. It 
ds beyond Mind, being independent of it. Consciousness is an 
.attribute of the Pure Self, or the Ultimate Reality. The 
‘Supreme is Being (sat), Consciousness (cit) and Bliss (ananda). 
'It is the power of consciousness (caitanya sakti) that illumh 
■nates the whole gross physical and mental body at the indivi- 
•dual level, and the Virat and Hiranyagarbha at the cosmic 
level. This consciousness pervades the entire cosmos, and is 
'differentiated in the universe only in degrees, influenced by 
the three gunas—sattva, rajas and tamas. It pervades the 
■individual self, and assurdes four forms. 

Usually we talk of our experiences in the wakeful state of 
mind. Western psychology gives more premium to this state, 
•and talks of dreams and sleep only in relation to abnormal 
behaviour. But Upanisadic seers discovered three distinct 
states of mind, and gave due emphasis upon each. They dis- 
.covered a number of facts regarding these. The three states 
‘discovered are : wakeful state, dream state and deep sleep 
state (jagrat; svapna and susupti). The only reference about 
.a fourth state is given in Mandukya Upani^ad. But actually 
-.speaking it is not a state of mind. It is the final state wherein 


■'Radliakrishnan, S., The Principal Upanisads. 
■^CU, VI, 5, 4; VI, 6, 5; VI, 7, 6. 
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mind withdraws and is not functioning at all. In this state- 
mind has no locus standi. It is named as hurlya’ by Jater 
philosophers. There is a difference between this state and 
the third state of dreamless sleep. In the dreamless sleep, the 
mind has an existence in subtle potential form, That is why, 
we say after a deep sleep, T had a deep sleep and I enjoyed' 

I 

it.’ The experience of enjoyment is there. But about this 
fourth state, the explanation is not graphic and detailed, as- 
given by later philosophers. 

1. The Four States of Consciousness in Mandukya 

Mdndtikya Upanisad explains four states of the soul, viz. 
(i) Vi^va, the waking state, (ii) taijasa, the dream state, (iii)‘ 
prajha, the state of dreamless sleep, and the (iv) state of spiri¬ 
tual consciousness (called turiya by later philosophers). This 
corresponds to the four poise of reality, the Absolute, Brahman* 
viz. (i) Virat, the external Universe, (ii) Hiraijyagarbha, 
the World-Spirit, (iii) Isvara, the Creative Spirit and (iv) 
Brahman, the Absolute. These are the four feet of reality, as 
mentioned in purusa-sukta of Rgveda (X,90). 

According to Mandukya Upanisad the soul has four con¬ 
ditions ^ 

“The first quarter is Vaisvanara, whose sphere of activity is- 
the waking state, who cognises external objects, who has seven 
limbs and nineteen mouths and who enjoys gross objects.”^ 

“The second quarter is Taijasa, whose sphere of activity is- 
the dream state, who cognises, internal objects, who have 
seven limbs and nineteen mouths and who enjoys the subtle 
objects.”® The nineteen mouths explained by later commen¬ 
tators are : five organs of senses, five organs of action, five 
pranas, manas, buddhi and ahankara and citta. 

“Where one, being fast asleep, does not desire any desire 
whatsoever and does not see any dream whatsoever, that is 
deep asleep. The third quarter is prajna whose sphere of 
activity is the state of deep sleep (susupti), who has become 

one, who is verily, a mass of cognition, who is full of bliss and 

¥ 

mu, 1 , 2 . 

Vbid, 1, 3, 

mid, 1 , 4 . 
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who enjoys bliss and whose face is thought.”^ 

In this third state, consciousness enjoys peace and has no 
perception of either external or internal objects. This is 
<3iiferent from-the wakeful state in which consciousness moves 
outward, or from dream state in which consciousness moves 
inwards and produces subtle dream-objects. 

S. Radhakrishnan comments upon the paragraphs as under: 

'‘In the waking state we are bound by the fetters of sense-perception 
and desire; in the dream state we have a greater freedom as the self 
makes a world of its own, out of the materials of the waking world. 
Though in a dream state, we take the dream images of delight and op¬ 
pression as real, we produce them out of ourselves. In dreamless sleep the 
■self is liberated from the empirical world, indeed from the person as a 
•contained unit.® The fourth state is described as under: 

“The (Turlya) is not that which cognises the internal object not that 
which cognises the external objects, not what cognises both of them, not 
a mass of cognition, not cognitive, not non-cognitive. It is unseen, in¬ 
capable of being spoken of, ungraspable, without any distinctive marks, 
unthinkable, unnamable, the essence of the knowledge of the one self, 
that into which the world is resolved, the peaceful, the benign, the non¬ 
dual, such, they think, is the fourth quarter. He is the Self; He is to be 
known.’”’ 

This fourth state is the state of ‘oneness with Brahman.’ It 
has been named by later philosophers as turlya. It is the super¬ 
conscious state, in words of Swami Vivekananda. Prof. Ranade 
calls it self-conscious state. 

The relation corresponding between the states of individual 
and that of the universal Self are explained by S, Radhakrishnan, 

“When analogically we transfer this idea from the micro¬ 
cosm to the macrocosm, from the individual to the world, 
since there is a co-relation between intelligibility and being, we 
have— 

(i) answering to the waking state, Virat; 

(ii) to the dream state, Hirap.yagarbha ; and, 

(iii) to the dreamless sleep state, Isvara. 

All these are on the plane of duality. Isvara has facing him 
mula-prakrti, though in an unmanifested (avyakta) condition, 
.as the self has the object in an immanifested condition in the 

Wc/, 1, 5. 

^Radhakrishanan, S., The Principal Upanifads, p. 697. 

■mu, 1 ,7. 
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state of dreamless sleep.”^ 

The revered scholar again applies the four states of individual 
consciousness to the universal consciousness. 

‘‘The waking and the dream states answer to the exteriorised 
existence and interiorised life of the world-spirit. When the 
world-spirit externalises its attention, we have the manifesta¬ 
tion of the cosmos. When the world-spirit withdraws' 
altogether into undisturbed stillness, the object though present 
becomes a mere abstraction. When even that ceases, Isvara is- 
Brahman.® 

The Western psychologists take into account only tho 

wakeful state. But from the Upanisads, we learn that for 

arriving at Truth we must take into account all the four states 

of consciousness. From the point of the Self, the experiencer, 

the dream state and the deep-sleep state are real. The Self 

actually experiences in all the states. The importance of all 

the four states is well explained by S. Radhakrishnan: 

“Indian thought lakes into account the modes of waking, dreaming and 
dreamless sleep. If we look upon the waking consciousness as the^ whole- 
then we get realistic, duaiistic and pluralistic conceptions of metaphysics. 
Dream consciousness when exclusively studied leads us to subjectivist' 
doctrines. The state of dreamless sleep inclines us to abstract and mystical 
theories. The whole truth must take all the modes of consciousness intc 

account.”* 

The three states in Brhadarai^yaka 

The three states are also explained in Brhadciraiiyaka Upanisad' 
(IV-3-10) ; 

“Verily there are just two states of this person (The state of being in this- 
world and the state of being in the other world.) There is an intermediate 
third state, that of being in sleep (dream). By standing in this intermediate- 
state one sees both these states, of being in this world and of being in the 
other world. Now whatever the way is to the state of being in the other 
world, having obtained that v/ay one sees both the evils (of this world) and 
the joys (of the other world). When he goes to sleep betakes along th^e 
material of this all-embracing world, himself tears it apart, himself builds 
it up ; he sleeps (dreams) by his own brightness, by his own light. In that 
state the person becomes self-illuminated.” 

'Radhakrishnan, S., The Principal Upanisads, p. 702-3. 

mid, p, 703. 

SRadhakrishnan, S,, Indian Philosophy, vol. I. 
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The self moves from one state to another like a large fish 
moving along both banks of a river. {Br. U, IV-3). The Self 
is by nature, eferna/, free, enlightened and pure. In the state 
of deep sleep it is perfectly serene and unattached. But in 
dream state it enjoys and suffers, and creates a world of its 
own. 

The pendulum of mental states is thus well-explained by 
Vajiiavalkya through the ihustration of a fish in the river. It is 
illustrated here in illustration below. 



DREAM state 


Illustration 1 : The Pendulum of Mental States 
Nature of Sleep 

As far as the nature of sleep is concerned a number of 
theories have been presented. 

(a) The fatigue theory has been explained in Chdndogya and 
Bthdciranyaka: 

“Just as a bird tied to a string, after flying in various directions and 
finding no resting place elsewhere, takes refuge at the very place whereto 
it is tied, even so, dear boy, that mind after flying in various directions and 
finding no resting place elsewhere, takes refuge in Praija, for the 
mind, dear boy, is tied to Ptana.’’^ 

The same example is given in Brhddranykaf 

ICC/, VI, 8,2. 

2PC/, IV, 3-19. 
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(b) Another theory presented is that during sleep all the 
senses are absorbed in the mind. 

“As ail the rays of the setting sun become one in this circle of light 
and as they spread forth when he rises again and again, even so does at 
this become one in the supreme god, the mind. Therefore in that state, 
the person hears not, sees not, smells not, tastes not, touches not, takes 
not, rejoices not, emits not, moves not. Then they say, he sleeps.”^ 

Nature of Dream 

The Upanisadic seers maintained that in dreams we have 
reproduction of the working experiences, we see the same 
chariots, fields, roads, houses, wealth, etc., that we see in our 
wakeful life. 

The seers have gone beyond this phenomenon also. They 
have admitted that sometimes in dreams we have new experien¬ 
ces. The creative side of the dream consciousness is mentioned 
at various places. 

Prasna UpanUad mentions that we meet in the dreams 
‘^wliat has been seen and not been seen, what has been heard 
and what has not been heard, what has been experienced and not 
been experienced, whal is existent and what is not evident...”^ 

About the nature of dream, Yajnavalkya says that ‘There 
are no chariots there, nor animals to be yoked to them, no 
roads but he creates (projects from himself) chariots, animals 
and roads,There are no joys but he creates. He sometimes 
has pleasant or painful experiences. In the dream slate the 
person is self-illuminated. He projects his own thoughts and 
creates his dream world. 

Again Yajnavalkya states: 

“When he moves about in dream, these are his world. Then he becomes 
as it were a great kind, a great Brahmana, as it were. He enters, as it 
were, states, high and low. Even as a great king, taking his people, moves 
about in his country as he pleases, so also here, this one taking his 
breaths, (senses), moves about in his own body as he pleases,'^ 

It has also been explained in Chandogya Upani^ad that dreaming self 
is subject to pleasure and pain. “He is not slain (when the body) is slain. 


^PU, TV, 2^ 
^Ibid, IV, 5. 
3Bi7,IV,3-I0. 
nbid, II. 1-18. 
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He is not one-eyed (when the body) is one-eyed, yet it is as if they 
'kill it, as if they unclothe him. He comes to experience as it were what is 
■unpleasant, he even weeps as it were. 

The reverse also is true. If the body has got any defect, the 
dreaming self may experience as if there is no defect. The 
■dreaming self does not suffer from the defects of the body. 

“Even though this self is not blind (when the body) is blind, 
is not lame (when the body) -is lame, though he does not suffer 
'defects from the defects (of the body).”^ 

Nature of Deep Sleep 

Bxhddranyaka TJpcinisad also explains that the Self rests in 
•peace in its own self during deep sleep (Susupti). 

“Ajatasatru said, ‘When this being fall asleep thus, then 
the person who consists of intelligence, having by his intelli¬ 
gence taken to himself the intelligence of these breaths (sense- 
-organs) rests in the space within the heart. When the person 
takes in these (senses), he is said to be asleep. When the 
breath is restrained, the eye is restrained, the ear is restrained, 
the mind is restrained.”® 

There is still a more detailed description of deep sleep state: 

“Again, when one falls sound asleep, when he knows 
nothing whatsoever, having come through the seventy-two 
thousand channels called hita, which extend from the heart to 
the pericardium. Verily, as a youth or a great king or a great 
Bralimana might rest when he has reached the summit of bliss, 
so does he then rest.”^ 

Here it is described that round the heart there are 72000 
arteries. In deep sleep the soul glides into the arteries and 
through them it becomes one with the heart. Chdndogya 
describes only 101 arteries,® out of which one artery leads to 
the sun. Thus it suggests that Brahman enters the body as a 
spirit or leaves the body at death through this one artery by 
•breaking through the suture, the brahma-randhra. This is 

ICC/, VIII, 10-2. 

Vbid, 10-1. 

35C/,II, 1,17. 

II, 1,19. 

■^CU, VIII, 6, 1. 
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again explained in Aitreya Upanisad} The two versions of 
72,000 and 101 arteries were mixed up in later accounts. 

The Word ‘puritat’ has been explained by interpreters diffe¬ 
rently. Deussen translates it ‘pericardium’. Max MUIler trans¬ 
lates it ‘surrounding body'. Sankara explains it as ‘that which 
envelope the heart’ (Hrdaya parive§tanam). Prof. Ranade’ 
suggests that it is perhaps the pineal gland of Descartes, or it 
is the membraneous sac round the heart. A similar account 

has been given at various places. 

Thus says Chandogya^ and Katha Upanisad'.^ 

“A hundred and one are the arteries of the heart, one of them leads- 
up lo the crown of the head. Passing upward through that, one attains 
immortality, While the other arteries serve for departing in various other 
directions—yea, serve for departing.” The reference is to the artery known 
as su§umna, as is explained further clearly in Maitri Upanisad.'^ The 
channel called Su§umna leading upward, serving as the passage for the 
breath, is divided within the palate. Through it, when it is joined by the 
breath, the syllable ‘aum’and by the mind let him proceed upwards. By 
causing the tip of the tongue to turn back on the palate, by binding, 
together the senses, let greatness perceive greatness,” 

A further description is given in Taitirlya: 

“This space that is within the heart—therein is the person 
consisting of mind, immortal and resplendent. That which, 
hangs down between the palate like a nipple, that is the birth 
place of Indra, where is the edge of the hair splitting up the- 
skull of the head.^ 

It has been generally believed, as is frequently mentioned in- 
various Upanisads, that there are hundred and one arteries- 
in the heart. “To each one of these belong a hundred smaller 
arteries. To each of these belong seventy-two thousand 
branching arteries within them moves the diffused breath.”® 

All this suggests that the Kimdalinl Yoga, which was- 
developed further in the post-Upani§adic period was already 
practised and the rudiments were explained as above. 

Ml/, 1,3,12, 

2C£/, VIII, 6, 6. 

3KC/, II, 3,16. 

Wa U, VI, 21. 

TO 1,6, 1. 

fipC/, III, 6. 
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The Self in Deep Sleep 

A detailed account of the Self in deep sleep is given iU' 
Bi'haddranyakci, In this state the Self desires no desires and 
sees no dream. Like a falcon, weary after flying, clinging to 
his nest, the Self hastens to this state and takes rest.^ This is* 
really the state of divine union. The Self is united with its- 
own Self and enjoys bliss and pure delight, like a married 
couple united in lovc'-embrace.^ The Self in that state loses all 
worldly attributes and empirical distinctions. For here in this- 
state, a thief is not a thief, a king is not a king.® He is not 
affected by good or evil. Though his senses do not work, yet 
he perceives through the light of his Self. He becomes trans¬ 
parent like water, one, the seer without duality. 

Again in Prasna Upanisad it is explained metaphorically 
that in deep sleep the soul is at one with Brahman; only wc 
do not know it. *‘The mind, indeed is the sacrificer. The fruit 

of sacrifice is the upbreath. It leads the sacrilicer every day 
to Brahman.”^ 

In this state the soul is overpowered by the light of 
Brahman. “When he is overcome with light, then in this state,, 
the soul sees no dreams. Then here in this body arises this 
happitiess."”^ The characteristics of a person in deep drearU' 
sleep is also given in KausUakl Upanisad, Ajatasatru led 
Balaki to a person asleep. Ajatasatru called him by name, but 
the person did not wake up. When he pushed him with a stick,, 
he woke up. He asked Balaki the reason of this phenomenon: 
Vliere did he remain ?’ Balaki could not answer. To him, 
then, Ajatasatru said : ‘Where he lay is the channel of a 
person called hua extending from heart to the surrounding, 
body (pericardium). As minute as a hair divided a thousand¬ 
fold, (hey consist of a thin essence white, black, yellow and 
red. In these one remains, while asleep he sees no dream 
whatsoever.’® 

IV, 3, 19. 

^IbUhlV, 3, 21. 

^BU, IV, 3, 23. 

^PU, IV, 4. 

^Ibid, IV, 6. 

^KaU, lY, 19 
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Further details about the various states of consciousness 
.are given in one of the later Upanisads viz. the Paingala 
Upanisad.^ 

(i) In the wakeful state all the knowledge is acquired by the 
jiva through the five organs of perception viz. the eyes, the 
ears, the tongue, the nose and the skin. 

(ii) The jlva pervades throughout the body and has its special 
•seat between the eye-brows. He goes to different worlds and 
enjoys fruits of action. 

(iii) The physical form (Visva) of the Jlva, attains the mental 
state (taijasa) and moves through the middle of the arteries 
(nadi). It manifests its own power in the form of impressions. 

(iv) In the deep sleep state, only thoughts function. The jlva 
enters the state of ignorance (ajnana) it looks as if tired of the 
world affairs, like the bird tired of flying about turns towards 
nest, and restrains its wings. It enjoys its own bliss. 

Commenting on this point, S. Radhakrishnan says, ^‘He 
retires from his outward and inward activities and enters into 
his own nature. The principle of ignorance, of objectivity is 
•present in the state of sleep though it is not manifest.”^ 

(v) The state of fainting is fusing together of several organs 
of perception. It resembles the state of death but is not 
death. 

GENERALISATIONS ABOUT THE STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

1. There are three states of mind : (i) the wakeful, (ii) the 
dream, and (iii) the deep sleep. 

2. The Self moves from one state to another and returns back 
e.g. wakeful to dream, dream to deep sleep, deep sleep to 
•dream again, and dream to wakeful state. This is one complete 
.cycle. Such cycles go on. 

3. There are various theories presented regarding the nature 
■ of sleep: 

(a) The fatigue theory explains that when a person is fati¬ 
gued in the wakeful slate, he takes rest in sleep, like the falcon 
-who takes rest in the nest after long travel. 


ipc/, II, 8-12. 

^Radhakrishnan, S , The Principal Upanisads, p. 912. 
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(b) Again sleep is said to be absorption of the senses in the 
mind. 

(c) In sleep the self lodges himself in the arteries of the- 
heart. 

(d) In sleep the mind merges in Prana. 

(e) In sleep the soul enters the heart. 

(f) In sleep the soul becomes Brahman. 

4. About the phenomenon of dream, the following facts have 
been explained through suitable illustrations: 

(a) In dreams we have the reproduction of the wakeful 
experiences. 

(b) The objects and events seen in the dream have no real 
existence. These are only the projection of the mind. 

' (c) Dreams are creative also. Sometimes we experience in 

dreams, what has not been experienced before. 

(d) The dreaming self is subject to pleasure and pain, which 
is not real. 

(e) The bodily defects do not occur in the dreams. A lame 
person will walk, a deaf will hear, and a one-eyed person will 
seem to have both eyes in a dream. The reverse also is true. 
A healthy person may find himself ill in dream, 

5. About Susupti or deep sleep, a number of facts have been^ 
discovered: 

(a) In deep sleep, the self withdraws from the body and rests 
in the space within the heart. It restrains all the senses and the 
mind. 

(b) The Self glides into the arteries and becomes one with 
the heart. 

(c) The Self is in a state of peace free from desires. 

(dj The senses do not work, but the Self perceives through 
its own light. 

(e) In this state the Self sees no dreams. 

(f) The Self is in a state of bliss. The Self is united with its- 
own Self and enjoys pure delight. 

C. FACTORS OF PERSONALITY 

Before we try to explain what is commonly understood by 
‘mind’ in Western philosophy and psychology, it seems neces- 
* sary here to outline the whole personality of which mind forms- 

a part. 
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Western materialists, denying the existence of soul, consider 
human personality an off*shoot of matter—an aggregate of 
.atoms. Vitalists go a step further, and declare personality as a 
living unity with the power of self-adoptation, self-preservation 
.and self-reproduction. Sensationalists call it a bundle of sense- 
impressions with a purpose and will. Rationalists add a think¬ 
ing principle to these sensations. According to them person¬ 
ality is the subject of experience. But wherefrom does this 
thinking principle arise ? 

According to Qpanisads, the essence of human personality 
is Atman, which is the same as Brahman. Atman, in con¬ 
junction with gross and subtle bodies becomes subject to 
•experience of pleasure and pain. Its true nature becomes as if 
veiled. The nature of ‘veiling* is differently explained by post- 
Upanisadic philosophers. It becomes engrossed in five types 
of ‘sheaths’ (Kosa) and the total personality is called Jiva. 

The five Sheaths of the Individual 

The five sheaths of the soul have been described in Tait- 
(irJya UpanLyadd The person consists of the essence of food. 
The gross physical body is the product of food. This is the 
first sheath. Different from and within it is the self that con¬ 
sists of life (Prapa). The breath (Prana) is the life of all beings. 
Different from and within it is the self consisting of mind. Diff¬ 
erent from and within it is the self consisting of intellect 
. (Vijnana) which directs all deeds. Different from and within 
that which consists of intellect is the self consisting of bliss 
(Ananda). The true Self is beyond the five sheaths (Panca- 
kosas) material, vital, mental, intellectual and spiritual. The 
same reference in a different context is given in Bhrgu Valli of 
the Taiimya Upanisad, The five principles that are identified 
with Brahman are matter (anna), life (prana), mind (manas), 
intellect (vijnana) and bliss (ananda). This is the hierarchy of 
the factors of individual personality. 

The self is manifested as the ego or the Jivalman in these 
five kosas or sheaths. These five principles of matter (Anna), 
Life (Prana), instinctive and perceptual consciousness (manas), 
intellect (Vijnana) and bliss (Ananda) are found in the world of 




2-5. 
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non-ego. The first two form the physical self, the next two the 
mental self (or the linga ^arTra), and the last is the spiritual 
or blissful self. This is diagrammatically represented in Illus¬ 
tration 2, below. 


/‘Material sheath 

tl-VITAL SHEATH 
lll-MENTAL SHEATH 
IV'INTELLECTUAL SHEATH 
•\/-SPIRITUAL SHEATH 



Illustration 2 : The Five Sheaths (Ko?as) 

Thp Relation of the various factors of personality 

The relation between the body and the soul has been well- 
described in Maitri XJpani?ad. The body is compared to a cart, 
and the soul to its driver.^ The organs of perception are the 
five reins. The five organs of action are its horses.^ The 
parable of the chariot is again presented in Kathopanisad} 
“Know the self as the Lord of the chariot, and the body 
as, verily, the chariot, know the intellect as the charioteer 
and the mind as, verily, the reins. The senses, they say, are the 
horses ; the objects of sense the paths (they range over) ; (the 


I 


iMC/, II, 3-4. 
^Ihid. II, 6. 
^KU, I, 3, 3. 
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Self) associated with the body, the senses and the mind—vviso 
men declare—is the enjoyer.’’ 

The heirarchy of the principles or beings is again mentioned: 
“Beyond the senses are the objects and beyond the objects 
the mind ; beyond the mind is the intellect, and beyond that 
the great self. Beyond the self is the unmanifest, and beyond 
that is the Absolute.”^ 

A senes of metaphors is presented in Katisftakl Upanisad: 

“As a razor is placed in the razor case, or fire in the fire- 
hearth, similarly does this conscious self pervade the body up 
the very heirs and nails. These senses depend upon the soul as 
the relatives upon the rich man. As the richman feeds with his 
kinsmen, and the kinsmen feed on the rich men, even so does 
this conscious self feed with the senses and the senses feed on 
the self.^ Thus it is explained that the self is immanent in the 
whole body. 

The Five Prdrias 

A description of the five Pranas is given in Maiiri Upanisad 
also; 

“He divided himself five-fold and is called Prana, Apana, 
Samana, Udana, Vyana. The breath W'hich rises upward thatj^ 
assuredly, is the Prana. Now that which moves downward, that 
assuredly, is the Apana, Now that, verily, by which these two 
are supported, that, assuredly, is the Vyana. Now that which 
carries into the Apana breath gross elements of food and distri¬ 
butes the subtle (elements) in each limb, that, assuredly, is 
called Samana. It is a higher form of the Vyana breath and 
between them is the production of the Udana. That which 
brings up or carries down what has been, drunk and eaten is 
the Udana breath.”® 

Prana sustains and supports this body. All the activities of 
the body and mind depend on it. “As all the bees go up when 
the king bee goes up and as they settle down when the king bee 


3-10-11. 
^KU, IV, 20. 
®Mt/, II, 6. 
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settles down, even so, speech, mind, sight and hearing.”^ 

A further description of the types of vital airs is given in 
Chandogya Vpanisqd. In the earlier part, it mentions only 
three Pranas viz. Prana, Apana and Vyana.“ That which one 
breathes out is Prana, and that which one breathes in is Apana. 
The functions of Prana and Apana is Vyana.” In some other 
places of the text, Apana means the vital air that moves down¬ 
ward for the purpose of excretion.'^ the meaning of Vyana also 
undergoes change in Sahkhya and Yoga according to which it 
is the air pervading the entire body. 

In the later part of Chdndogya Upanisaif^^ the number goes 
to five viz. Prana, Vyana, Apilna, Samana and Udana.® 

Again, a reference of these five types is given in the same 
Upanisad (1V~19). A fuller description is given in Prasna 
VpamsGcl (IV, 3, 5-?;. According to it, Piiina is in the mouth 
and nose, eye and car, Samfina is the equalising breath, which 
equalises whatever is offered as food. Apana is the outer 
breath, in the organs of excretion and generation. Udana rises 
upwards through one of the arteries of the heart, and leads the 
individual either to the good world or to evil world. The Vyana 
moves ill the 72000 brandling arteries. The above description 
suggests perhaps a rudimentary idea of the respiratory system 
(Prana), the circulatory system (Samana), -the nervous system 
(Vyana), the thinking system (Udana) and lastly the excretory 
and reproductory system (Apana). 

. The importance of life energy (Praoa) is explained in 
Chdndogya Upanisad.^ A dispute arose among the senses, and 
they approached Prajapati, each claiming his superiority. 
Prajapati verdicted a criteria of supremacy, ‘He amongst you 
is the best on whose departure the body would appear its 
worst, as it were’. Speech departed, eye departed, ear departed, 
mind departed, but the body continued its existence. ‘But as the 
Praija was about to depart, it uprooted the other senses, as a 

7 . ^PU, II, 5, 3. 

-K:*: 1,3.3. 

mid. III, 13, 3. Br U, III, 9.26. Pr U, III, 3, 

*CU, III, 13, 1-5. 

^Ibid. 

mid, V, 1, 13. 
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horse of mettle would uproot the pegs to which it is tethered.’^ 
Mams 

A description of Manas has been given in the Upanisads. 
Manas is the perceiving mind which governs the five organs of 
perception and the five organs of action. It is the coordinating 
factor of mind, and is only a part of it. It corresponds to the 
mental sheath (manomaya Ko§a). Through manas the JIva 
perceives the objective world. It is therefore called the divine 
eye of Atman {mano asya daivam caksu).^ 

The Physical Basis of Mind 

The Upanisads hold that mind is material (annamayam hi 
saumya manah).® Mind is matter, made up of food in the same 
way as our body made up of food is matter. Only that, it is 
subtle, while as body is gross. Mental energy bears resemblance 
with physical energy. There can be no energy without matter, 
in fact it is the subtle result of matter. Mind is still more subtle 
than the physical energy. 

Again says Ciandogya: 

“Food when eaten becomes divided into three parts. What is 
the grossest ingredient, that is faeces; what is the middling in¬ 
gredient, that is flesh, and what is subtlest ingredient, that is 
the mind.”^ “The subtlest part of curd when churned becomes 
ghee. So of the food that is eaten, that which is the subtlest 
part rises upwards and that becomes the mind.”® The testimony 
is further given by the incident that Svetaketu did not eat for 
fifteen days. He had no mental energy left. He could not recall 
the Vedas learnt. But when on the sixteenth day he ate, he 

could recall his knowledge. The Chdndogya further explains: 

“Just as when a single of ember of the size of firefly left over from a 
large burning fire, is made to blaze up by adding straw and it burns much 
more than before, even so, dear boy, of your sixteen parts, only one part 
remained, and that being nourished by food, has been made to blaze up; 


let/, V, 1, 12. 

^Ibid, VIII, 12, 5. 

mid, VI, 5, 4; VI, 6. 5; VI, 7, 6. 

KU, VI, 5,1. 

^Ibid, 6, 4. 
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and by that you perceive the Vedas now. Hence, dear boy, the mind is 
imade up of food. 

The Subtle Body 

There are references about the subtle body, the suksma sarira 
•or the linga sarira. It excludes the gross physical body, and 
includes in it the five pranas, the manas (mental body), the 
intellect (buddhi) and the self-sense (ahankara). It corresponds 
to the pranamaya ko§a, manomaya kosa and the vijnanamaya 
kosa. 

Both during sleep and at the time of death the physical body 
■remains detatched with the self. The individual soul (jiva), 
however, retains the subtle body (linga Sarira)—the psyche. It 
is the subtle body that experiences the dream phenomena, and 
accompanies the soul to the next birth. Says Brhaddranyuka: 

“The object to which the mind is attached, the subtle self goes together 
•with the deed, being attached to it alone. Exhausting the results of what- 
>ever works he did in this world, he comes again from that world to this 
world for (fresh) work.”^ 


D. ESCHATOLOGY 

The functions of the various bodies in the state of dying are 
•given in detail: 

“When this man is about to depart, dear boy, his speech 
merges in the mind, mind in Prana, Pra:(ia in fire, and fire in 

the Supreme deity.*’® 

It means that at the time of death speech stops, but the mind 
•continues to work for some time. Then the mind also merges 
in Pra(ia, as in deep sleep. Even then the body appears to be 
warm, pulse beating. Then Prana merges into heat, and after 
some time the body is cold. The mind and other accessories 
merge in Brahman. The living self reflected in mind also 
remains as Brahman. The Upanisads also give a description of 
ithe departing soul, leaving this gross physical world and taking 


ICC/, 7, 5-6. 
SBU, IV, 4,6. 
^CU, VI, 8, 6. 
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either of the two paths in the spiritual worlds viz. the path of 
gods (Devayana) and the path of forefathers (Pifryana). 

Devayana path for those who know the five sacrificial fires 
is described in Chandogya: 

“Now as for such person, whether the cremation rites are performed or 
not, they go to light, from light to the day, from the day to the bright 
fortnight, from the bright fortnight to those six months during which the 
sun rises towards north; from the months to the year; from the year to the 
sun, from the sun to the moon, from the moon to the lightning. (From. 
the region of Brahman) a person who.is other than human, causes.them 
existing there, to realise Brahman. This is the path of the gods and the path 
to Brahman. Those who go by this-path do not return to this human 
whirlpool—yea they do not return.”^ 

■ The same description is repeated in the story of Svetaketu,.^ 
•in Bi'hddraiiyaka.^ 

The path of forefathers is described in Chandogya: 

But those who living in the villages practice sacrifice and works of 
public utility and gift go to smoke, from smoke to night, from night to the 
.dark fortnight, from the dark fortnight to those months during which the 
sun travels southward. From there do not reach the year. From tne months 
they go to the region of the fathers, from the region of the fathers to Akasa, 
and from there to moon.”^ 

“Residing in that region of the moon till they have exhausted (the 
results of action) they then return again the same way as the came.”® 

Mediiimship 

There are references of mediumship, which was recognised 
and experienced. In JSrhddranyaka, there is an episode of 
Bhujyu Lahyayani. She says to sage Yajnavalkya, “We were 
travelling around as wanderers among the Madra tribe and 
came to the house of Patancala Kapya. He had a daughter 

who was possessed by a gandharva..”® Here Patancala’s 

daughter was possessed by a gandharva, a spirit, and so serves, 
as a medium. 


iC£f,lV, 15,5. 
^CUy V, 10-1-2. 
^BU, VI, 2,1-16. 
^CU, V, 10, 4. 
^Ibid, 10 , 6 . 
^BUylll, 3,1. 
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A few more details are given in Paingala Upanisad:^ 

(i) Death is giving up of the gross body. In that state the 
jiva draws together all the senses. As he is still wrapped in 
ignorance, with desires and attachment, he attains another 
body. He does not attain any rest due to the actions and their 
fruits, and is like a worm in a whirlpool. It is at the end of 
many births that he has the desire of liberation. 

^ii) The jiva remains in bondage as long as there is no desire 
in him for release. Bondage is lack of investigation, and libera¬ 
tion follows investigation. 

(iii) With the denial of the phenomenal world, the inner-most 
self non-dilferentiated from Brahman alone remains. 

E. MENTAL FUNCTION 

As Upanisads discuss human personality as a whole, there is 
no separate account of mental functioning. Whatever references 
there are regarding particular aspect of mental functioning, 
those are incidentally mentioned with respect to any particular 
philosophical or theological view-point. Again, it is rather 
difficult to present an equivalence of Mind (used in Western 
philosophy) with any of the terms used in Upanisads. The 
following words occur in Upanisads which are associated 
with the concept of Mind: (i) Manas; (ii) Prajha, (iii) Vijfiana, 
(iv) Sarhkalpa, and (v) Citta. 

The above terminology has not been used in a uniform 
manner. Each single word has been used denoting different 

connotations and shades of meaning. 

The word ‘raanas’, has for instance, been used in the follow¬ 
ing senses: 

(i) The whole mental field, as we understand in Western 
psychology.® 

(ii) The perceiving organ that coordinates the five organs ^ of 
perception (Jnanendriya) and the five organs of action 
(Karmendriya). 

Sometimes the word Prajna has been used in place of manas, 
both in the narrower sense of intellect,^ and in the wider sense 

iFC/, 11,11-12. 

^SU. II. 8; TU, IL 9. 

W, III, 7. 
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of total consciousness.^ 

The word Citta appears, sometimes for ‘thought’^ and some¬ 
times for the whole 'mind’.® The same term becomes of speciaf 
importance later in the yoga system. 

The word Vijnana is usually used for the organ of knowing.^ 
But at some places it is used for the higher faculty of intellect 
and discrimination.® It corresponds to the intellectual sheath 
in which the jiva rests in deep sleep. The word buddhi also is 
used sometimes in the same sense.® 

The word Saihkalpa has been used for Will, or what we call 
‘libido’."^ At a number of places there are references of supre¬ 
macy of one of the above over others. Sometimes intellect has- 
a claim of primacy,® and sometimes will.® 

On the whole, the heirarchy of mental functions is summaris¬ 
ed below, on the basis of the major trends expressed here and 
there: 

1. The five sensory organs (Jnanendriya) and the five motor 
organs (Karmendriya). 

2. Manas or perceiving mind, the coordinating organs of 
perception. 

3. Buddhi or Vijnana, intellect, the higher organ of thought,, 
discrimination, reasoning and intelligence. 

4. Ahankara, the self-sense, the organ of personal ego. 

5. Citta, the subconscious mind, the storehouse of past 
impressions. 

The above classification of mental functioning has been 
followed in one of the later Upanisads viz. Paingala Vpanisad. 
It is later on accepted in Vedanta, wherein further details are 
worked out. According to this Upanisad, the five organs of 

^AU, III, 3. 

^CU, VII, 5, 

nbid. III, 6, 8. 

Hbid, 13,1; 15, 4; 25, 2; 5 C;, III, 4, 2. 

II, 6. 

^SU, V, 8. 

^BU, II, 4,11; CU, VII, 4. 

*CU, VII, 5,1. 

Hbid, 4, 2. 
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perception are srotra (ear), tvak (skin), caksu (eye), jihva 
(tongue) and ghraria (nose). Mind or manas governs their 
action and coordinates these. It also possesses the power of 
determination (sarnkalpa). The function of intellect (buddhi) is 
conviction (niscaya), while the functions of citta and 
ahamkara are memory (smarana) and ego (abhimana) res¬ 
pectively. According to this Upanisad, each of the above four 
factors of antahkarana (the inner organ i.e. Mind) has a parti¬ 
cular seat in the body viz. chest for manas, forehead for buddhi, 
lower trunk for citta and heart for ahamkara. This Upanisad 
again gives an accurate correspondence of these four factors of 
Mind with the sheaths of personality as mentioned in Taittirlya 
Upanisad.'^ 

The first factor of personality is the gross physical body 
(sthula sarirah), and it corresponds to the annamaya kosa. 
The second major factor is the subtle body (linga sarlra). It 
constitutes of; 

(i) the five vital airs, (prana), (ii) the five organs of 
perception, (iii) the five organs of action, (iv) the fourfold 
antahkarana i.e. manas, buddhi, ahamkara and citta. 
(v) desire (kama), (vi) action (karma) and (vii) ignorance 
(tamasa). If we add the five gross elements as another cate¬ 
gory to the above seven categories, the eight categories thus 
formed are called the eight citadels of personality (asta puram). 
The subtle body (linga sarJra) corresponds to three sheaths viz. 
pranamaya, manomaya and vijnanamaya. The third major 
factor of personality is the causal body (karana sarlra) which 
corresponds to the anandamaya kosa. Its function is the 
realization of the reality (svarCipa jnana) or the self-realization. 
These three major factors viz. gross body, subtle body and 
causal body correspond to the three states 6f consciousness viz, 
wakeful, dream and deep sleep respectively. 

Mental functions as in Aitareya Upanisad 

This Upanisad discusses that the whole universe is guided by 


^Paingala U, II, 5, 6. 
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an intelligent force. The flora and fauna, the animate and the 
inanimate'—all are guided by intelligence (Prajha) and estab¬ 
lished in intelligence.^ This intelligence works in human beings 
the mind (or the heart) and assumes the following forms: 

(i) Consciousness (Sanjnfinam), (ii) judgment (ajnanam), 
(iii) ideation (vijnanam), (iv) wisdom (medha), (v) insight 
(drstir), (vi) steadfastness (dhrtir), (vii) opinion (matir), (viii) 
thoughtfulness (mamsa), (ix) impulse (jutih), (x) memory 
(smrtih), (xi) volition (samkalpah), (xii) purpose (kratur), 
(xiii) wii! to live (asuh), (xivj desire (fCamo), (xv) self-control 
(vasa). 

It will be clear that all these functions come under three 
broad categories viz. cognition, affection and will. Under 
cognition we have nos. (i), (ii), (iii), (iv), (v), (vii), (viii) and 
(xi). Under affection we have (ix), (xii) and (xiv). Under will, 
we have the rest of the functions mentioned. Though order 
in which these functions are stated does not suggest this type 
of categorisation, but it suggests that an attempt at some sort 
of categorisation of all the mental functions was actually 
made during this period. 


Mental Functions in BfliaJaranyaka UpanisacP 


Another list of mental functions is presented here. “Desire 
(kamah), determination (samkalpah), doubt (vicikitsa), faith 
(sraddha), lack of faith (asraddha), steadfastness (dhrtir), lack 
of steadfastness (adhrtir), shame (hrir), intellect (dhir), fear 
(bhir) all this is truly mind.” 


Dependence of Perception upon Mind 

Unless the mind works, there can be no perception inspite 
of the existence of the objects of perception. “They say my 
mind was elsewhere, I did nor see it, my mind was elsewhere, 
I did not hear. It is w'ith the mind, truly, that one sees. 
It is with the mind, that one hears.Again it is mentioned, 
“whatever is to be known is a form of mind for mind is to 
be known. 


3. 

^BU, I, 5, 3. 
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A few more ideas regarding the Psychological principles are 
given in rudimentary form. 

r 

For instance, some attempt has been made to define atten¬ 
tion. Actions involving voluntary effort require suspension of 
breath, so that we neither inhale nor exhale.^ One utters 
speech, while one neither breaths out nor breaths in.^ 

There are almost no references about emotions. The word 
sukha and duhkha are used for pleasure and pain. There are, 
however, a rudimentary reference about the emotion of fear. 

Fear 

The real cause of fear is duality. One who find Him as 
the support, he is fearless, “When, however, this soul makes 
in this One the smallest interval, then, for him, there is 
fear.”^ Thus it is only when a feeling of otherness lodges in 
us, there is occasion for fear. Faith in God causes fearless¬ 
ness. Lack of faith breeds feeling of insecurity. One who 
lacks faith in God, feels he is alone, “He was afraid. There¬ 
fore one who is alone is afraid.”^ One who finds his lord 
.as his companion, from whom should he fear. 

A few more emotions are mentioned in one of the passages 
,in Maitri Upanisad:^ 

“He sees by the mind alone, he hears by the mind, and all 
that wc call desire, will, doubt, belief, disbelief, resolution, 
.irresolution, shame, thought and fear—all this is but mind 


F. HIGHER MENTAL POWERS AND YOGA 

Self-realization being the ultimate goal of life, frequent 
references are made in Upanisads regarding controlling of 
mind as a means of self-realization. The word Yoga, which 
appears in Vedic texts viz. Taitirfya Samhitd,^ Vdjasaneyi 


^CU, 1 , 3 , 5 . 

2CC/, I, 3, 3. KU, II, 5. 
arc/, II, 7, 1. 

^BV, I, 4. 2. 

»MC7, VI, 30- 

'^Taitiriya Samhita, IV. 1, 1. 1-5. 
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Samhita,^ ^atpatha Brakman,^ is again reproduced in Sveta- 
svatara UpanisacP and is used in the sense of controlling of 
mind. 

The rudiments of Yoga are referred to in the Maitri Upani- 
sad.^^ “This is the rule for achieving this Oneness, control 
of breath, withdrawal of the senses, meditation, concentration, 
contemplative enquiry and absorption (pranayaraa, pratyahara, 
dhyana, dharapa, tarkah, samadhihh This is said to be the 
sixfold yoga.” 

Further details have been furnished which form the basis of 
the Yoga Darsana of later times:® 

“The aspirant restrains his mind from the external, his 
breath has put to rest objects of senses, and he remains devoid 
of conceptions. 

He merges his thoughts in the Supreme.” 

He can also press the tip of the tongue down the palate, 
restrain voice, mind and breath, and thus see Brahman through 
contemplative thought. He attains the serenity of thought, 
by which he destroys deeds, good and evil, and enjoys eternal 
happiness, with the serene self abiding in the self.® 

Mention has also been made about the channel called 
Susumna leading upward, serving as the passage for the breath 
and which is divided within the palate. The aspirant can 
turn the tip of the tongue back on the palate, bind together 
the senses, and thus perceive greatness. 

The significance of meditation is emphasised over and over 
again as an instrument of attaining bliss. “Meditation is 
directed to the highest being within and to the outer objects. 
When the mind is dissolved, bliss results.”^ 

A more complete definition of Yoga is given in Maitri 
Upanisad'? 


1 Taitiriya Samhita, X, 1,5. 

2V. 3. 1, 12-17. 

W, II, 2. 

^MU, VI. 18. 

WU, VI, 19-20. 

^ibid, 20 

Vbid, 21. V 

’^Ibid, 24. 
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“The oneness of the breath, the mind and likewise of the- 
senses and the abandonement of all conditions of existence, 
this is designated as Yoga.” Hence Yoga emphasises abando¬ 
nement of all conditions (or thoughts) of existence, and 
abandonement of attachment to the family etc.^ It is guarante¬ 
ed that if a man practices Yoga for six months, he may be 
freed from the world and the mysterious Yoga is accompli¬ 
shed.® By the practice of Yoga, one gains contentment, endu-- 
ranee of dualities (of pleasure and pain) and tranquillity.^^ 

The practice of Yoga has again been explained in Sveta- 
^vatara Upanisad.'^ According to this scripture — The wise 
man crosses by the boat of Brahman the fearful dangerous 
stream (of life) by: 

(i) holding the body steady with the three upper parts (chest,, 
neck and head) erect. 

(ii) causing the senses and the mind to enter into the heart. 

(iii) repressing his breath, breathing through the nostrils- 
with diminished breath. 

(iv) controlling all the movements of the body.® 

It is instructed that the practice should be made in a 
congenial environment, on a comfortable seat, where all sorts- 
of distraction is avoided.® Reference is also made about 
mysteries of Yogic practice. “The devotee sees imaginatively 
a number of forms like mist, smoke, wind, fire, lightning,, 
crystal, moon etc.”'^ These visions are not illusory but real. 
It may be recalled that great spiritual leaders had such visions. 
Mohammad, Moses, Christ, Saint Hildegrand and many other 
prophets and saints had visions. 

Further effects of Yoga have been described at the samer 
place: 

(i) There is no longer sickness, old age or death.® 

me/, VI, 25. 

Hbid, 26-27. 

Hhid, 28. 

^SU, II, 8-16. 

^Ibid, 8-9. 

^Ibid, 10. 

"^Ibid, 11 . 

•SU, II, 12. 
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(ii) Lightness, healthiness, steadiness, clearness of complex¬ 
ion, pleasantness of voice, sweetness of odour and slight 
excretion are its results. 

(iii) The embodied one sees clearly the real nature of the 
Self, as in a clean mirror, and thus he is released from all 
fetters. 

Control of Thought 

Yoga is a system of controlling thoughts. Maitri Upcinisctd 
lays great stress on controlling thoughts as a means of attain¬ 
ing liberation.^ Thoughts by the cessation of activity become 
extinct in their own source, like fire without fuel. Even then, 
after the thoughts have been quieted down, there arise some 
false ideas due to past impressions (Vasana). Man becomes 
what he thinks, hence one should clean his thoughts by effort. 
Past deeds and their fruit can be destroyed by making ones 
thoughts serene. Desires make the mind unclean, and hence 
desires must be curbed. The mind must be made restful, 
serene and motionless by over-powering all perturbance. The 
happiness attained through controlling of mind and concen¬ 
tration cannot be explained in words. 

The final verdict is given in strong terms: 

“Mind in truth, is the cause of bondage and liberation for 
mankind; for bondage if it is bound to objects; freedom 
from objects, that is called liberation.”^ Even enlightened 
persons may be afflicted with passion and darkness if he is 
attached to son, wife, and family. For such a person, there is 
no liberation at all, unless he controls his mind.^ Method of 
introversion has been suggested as a further step in the con¬ 
trolling of mind. 

“The Self though hidden in all beings does not shine forth 
but can be seen by those subtle seers, through their sharp 
.and subtle intelligence.”-^ The Self is not to be sought through 
the senses. “Wisemen seeking life eternal with their eyes 
(turned inward saw the Self.” They close their eyes to the 


34. 

^Ibid, 
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phenomenal- variety and turn them inward to the noumenal 
reality. In that state of introversion the five senses cease, the 
intellect does not stir, one becomes undisturbed, and that is- 
the state of Yoga.^ The spiritual powers attained through 
meditation, have been described at a number of places. *He 
who meditates on Brahman becomes endowed with splendour.”^ 
He gets unlimited freedom.^ Auspicious sounds will hasten to 
him and delight him.*^ His rivals perish.^ Even if blind® 
he ceases to be blind." To him there is no darkness, there is 
neither day nor night.® He is neither male nor female.® He 
has no desire for maintaining this body.^® He verily, becomes 
fearless. The mystic realizes the seif and in absolute bliss sings 
the chant, ‘Oh wonderful, Oh wonderful, Oh wonderful. 

In words of Ranade, “We thus see, on the whole, that the 
immediate effects of God-realization upon the mystic are the 
entire abatement of infinite power, the enjoyment of ultimate 
joy, the destruction of all fear, and the fulfilment of any end 
that may be contemplated by the mystic. This doctrine paves 
way for further elucidation of Yoga philosophy, as made by 
sage Patanjali in his Yoga-sutra. Anyway, the Upanisads 
suggest that beyond the present conscious state, there is a 
higher state, a superconscious state, in which the devotee 
transcends the limitations of his earthly, etheric, mental intel¬ 
lectual and beatific sheaths, in which he has the vision of the 
entire universe, and in which he discovers through his divine 
eye of the unity of the universe. In utter ecstasy he sings 
the song of divinity, which he finds within himself. 

G. A RESUME 

The importance of psychological doctrines embodied in 


3 , 10 - 11 . 

2CC/, IV, 5, 3. 

VII, 11. 2. 

III, 19. 4. Ill, 13, 8. 

'TU, III, 10, 4. 

■ »CU, VIII, 4, 2. 

’SU, IV, 18. 

“SC/, V, 10. 

W, IV, 4. 12. 

III, 10, 5. 

iiRanade, Constructive Survey of Upani?adic Philosophy, p. 350. 
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Upanisads is viewed from the angle that these form the very 
basis of psychological principles developed in later Indian 
philosophies. A broad outline is presented fairly and accurately, 
.and upon this foundation a detailed superstructure is cons¬ 
tructed, with notable differentiations, in matters of detail. The 
■seeds of all the later philosophies were sown during the 
Upanisadic period, and hence the principles, though very few 
in number and pithy and terse in detail, form the backbone 
•of Indian psychology. On account of its direct emergence from 
Upanisadic philosophy, it offers a great departure, both in 
■matter and method, from the Western psychology. Upanisadic 
sages proclaimed all that with confidence through intuition and 
introspection rather than reasoning alone. Their method of 
introspection v^as observation at the super-conscious level. 
'They ‘saw’ and declared, and hence their doctrines were called 
‘darsana’—the vision. The range of their observation was not 
limited in time and space to the present behaviour in the 
present wakeful state, but extended to the past and future of 
•the human individual, to all the states of mental consciousness, 
and to the universe as a whole, as an extension of the Self. 
Hence the deep relationship of the psychological principles 
with metaphysics and ethics. Human behaviour and conduct 

■ cannot be studied apart from the ultimate goal of human life. 
Psychology thus becomes both a positive as well as normative 

• science, deeply founded on Darsana. 

The foundational philosophical doctrines namely the doctrine 

■ of Brahman, of Atman, of Transmigration of Soul, of Law of 
Karma and of Salvation were discussed above in brief. 
Upanisadic psychology starts with four states of consciousness, 
the wakeful, the dream, the sleep and the superconscious, 

• corresponding to the four such states of cosmic consciousness 
namely the Virat, the Hiranyagarbha, the Isvara and Brahman. 
It affirms the importance of all the four in realising truth. 
Neither is dream state an unreality (to the extent we deem it), 
nor is sleep state nothingness and nor is superconsciousness a 
myth. Again consciousness is not an attribute of mind, but of 
the Self, which illuminates both mind and body. Atman and 
Brahman being identical, consciousness (cit) being one of the 
.attributes of the ultimate reality, it pervades the entire universe, 
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in the animate and the inanimate beings, diifering only in 
degree. The same consciousness acts at the individual level 
and at the cosmic level and is responsible for four marked 
states of cosmos and of individuality. The superconscious 
state forms the common ground where the individual cons¬ 
ciousness unites with the cosmic consciousness without 
any differentiation of personal ego which is created by veil of 
ignorance. Hence the extra-sensory powers, visions, super¬ 
natural revelations and blissful ecstasy are empirically vouch¬ 
safed and declared by Upanisadic seers. This refers to the 
Yogic powers and that way the mystery of Yoga becomes 
intelligible. 

The enumeration of the five factors of personality (the five 
rsheaths) with Atman as the innermost essence and the indepen¬ 
dent monarch of the physical and mental realm, sets ‘mind’ 
.at its due place as a mere internal organ of thought and action 
(antahkarana), without any independent status but being 
illuminated and governed by the soul. The composition of 
mind as through the subtle ingredients of matter (the food) 
is another notable discovery. The chariot parable beautifully 
■illustrates the exact place and functioning of mind in relation 
to body and soul. The scope of its functioning has been well- 
demarcated through heirarchy of manas, buddhi and ahankara, 
and citta also as the organ of perception, intellectual discri¬ 
mination (or reflection) and ego (and memory also). Some 
details have been given regarding the lower functioning of the 
mind...sensory or motor. Reference has also been made of the 
storing in the subconscious mind past impressions, desires 
(vasana) and abilities, governing the birth of a jiva in a parti - 
■cular environment for purposes of reaping the fruits of action. 
It has been declared that mind does not perish at the time 
•of death, but accompanies the jiva in a subtle form, as a part 
of the subtle body (linga sarira) along with pranas (vital 
.airs), retaining in it all the past impressions (sanskaras) to be 
transferred to the next birth. The method of introversion^ 
controlling of thought, deep concentration and meditation has 
been suggested for attaining higher powers of mind as a step 
towards self-realization and liberation. Mind as an agency of 
both bondage and liberation has been emphasised again and 
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again. It must be admitted that Upaoisads being philosophical 
treatises, we cannot make an attempt to define broad features 
of human behaviour in the modern psychological make up. 
A few catchy references about perception, attention, reflection^ 
emotion of fear, will, memory, desire, pleasure, pain, faith and 
determination do not make any headway in explaining the 
characteristics of day-to-day conduct and behaviour. The 
number of the organs of perception differs from scripture to 
scripture (sometimes five, sometimes eight). This suggests that 
psychology of perception was still vaguely understood. No 
account of the nervous system is given apart from mentioning 
some nadis in a mysterious way. A rudimentary idea about 
heredity has been given, suggesting that heredity is more con¬ 
cerned with impressions of past life than with parental genes. 
References about ignorance (maya) veiling the individual mind 
are still clothed in mysterious language. A note of optimism, 
however, prevails everywhere, guaranteeing supreme bliss to 
every one who makes efforts in realising the self. 

This is what Upanisads teach us Thus these explain to us 
the first lessons in Indian psychology in clear-cut terms and 
with well-marked outlines. The details will follow when we 
study the principles as elaborated in the later philosophical 
literature. 



Chapter IV 


Psychology in the Samkhya 

O UT of the six systems of orthodox Hindu Philosophy, 
Saihkhya appears to be the oldest. Its first principles 
appear in some Upanisads like Svetdhatara,^ Katha^^ Prasnc? 
and Maitraydni^ The system itself underwent modifications 
from time to time We have three strata of the systepi. The 
first is the theistic, a legitimate development of the teaching of 
Upanisads. The Samkhya Pravacanasutra of Kapila (7th 
century Bc) represent this system. The second is an atheistic as 
represented by Caraka and Panca^ikha. The third strata is 
again an atheistic modification, represented by Samkhya Kdrikd 
of Isvarakrsna, and the commentators on it. Sdmkhya Kdrikd 
is the earliest available text on this philosophy, and it appears 
to be a work of the third century ad.° The later commentators 
have mainly depended upon this work. They have even tried to 
prove that Kapila .was an atheist by re-interpreting his sutras.® 
But it is definite that the earliest form of Samkhya was ‘a sort 
of realistic theism, approaching the Visistadvaita view of 
the Upanisads.’^ Perhaps the later atheism was due to the in¬ 
fluence of Buddhism. 

In dealing with the psychological principles found in the 
Saihkhya, we shall mainly depend upon the Sdmkhya Kdrikd and 
the commentaries on it, and quote further references from 
Kapila and his commentators. It is obvious that an account of 
purely psychological speculations in Samkhya it should be 

VI, 13. 

^KU, III, 10-11. 

IV. 

^Maitraymi U, III, 2 V, 5 ; V,2. 

“Radhakrishnan, S., Source Book in Indian Philosophy, p. 425. 

^SPS, I, 92. Even the present commentators differ. S. Radhakrishnan 
interprets the Sutra in the direction of atheism, but A. K. Majumdar in bis 
‘Samkhya Concept of Personality’ refutes the atheistic interpretation, 
’Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, vol. II, p. 253. 
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preceded by a brief metaphysical and ontological account which 
forms the very basis of Sariikhya psychology. This system 
accepts the common postulates of Upanisads namely the princi¬ 
ple of soul, law of karma, transmigration, devotion and salva¬ 
tion. It uses the word Purusa for Atman of the Upanisads. 
The Samkhya Karikd expounds dualistic doctrine of Purusa 

and Prakrti as the ultimate cause of the Universe in action. It 

% 

gives a clear account of the cosmology and ethics and later on 
makes new discoveries in the field of psychology which were 
not mentioned in Upanisads. 

A. COSMOLOGY AND ONTOLOGY 

Samkhya enumerates 25 tattvas (or true principles) and its 
chief object is to effect the final emancipation of Purusa (the 
25th tattva) from the bonds of worldly existence by con¬ 
veying a correct knowledge of the 24 other tattvas, and by 
properly discriminating the soul from them. Soul (Purusa) and 
nature (Prakrti) are the two ultimate entities, neither of which 
can be derived from the other. The dynamic universe owes its 

existence to the interaction of Purusa and Prakrti. The evolu- 

« • 

tion of unconscious prakrti can take place only through the 
presence of conscious purusa. 

Nothing but Purusa and Prakrti is eternal,^ 

1. Purusa 

Purusa is distinct from the material universe." It is the pure 
intelligent conscious spirit, free from the three gupas.® Acting 
as the superintendent of the objective world, which works only 
for the pleasure of Purusa.^ The existence of Purusa is beyond 
doubt, because there must be someone to control, to experience 
and to enjoy the matter for whom it exists.® It is not Purusa 
that is bound or liberated, for it is pure and free. It is the 
Prakrti that is bound and liberated, and migrates.® It excites 
the activity of Prakrti, upsetting the equilibrium of the gunas, 

^SFS, V, 72. 

^SFS, 1, 139. 

^SFS, 1,142. 

^Ibid, I, 140. 

^SK, 17. 

^Ibid, I, 62. 
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and thus passively starts the evolutionary process. Its relation 
with Prakrti is metaphorically illustrated by the story of lame 
and blind. The lame Purusa cannot operate without the blind 
Prakrti.^ At the cosmic level, there takes place the interaction 
of the cosmic Purusa with Prakrti. At the individual level, the 
empirical self (jiva) is composite of the free spirit Purusa and the 
individual counterpart of Prakrti. Each jIva possesses within 
the gross material body which suffers dissolution at death, a sub¬ 
tle body formed of psychical apparatus. As these subtle bodies 
vary from person to person, there is multiplicity of Jivas, and 
likewise the multiplicity of Purusas, though the genus of the 
Purusas is one. The plurality of souls is evidenced by the 
diversity of birth,^ the diversity of experiences,® the diversity 
•of personality (physical and mental)^ and the distributive 
nature of the incidence of birth and death.® The self-sense in 
Purusa appears due to its association with Prakrti.® Samkhya 
Kdrikd gives Purusa another name as Jna. as it is the knower 
.and the seer. 

2. Prakrti 

Prakrti is the primordial matter, the cosmic substance, or 
the first cause of the material Universe. Samkhya postulates 
•it to be an uncaused cause, otherwise a contrary proposition 
will lead to regressus infinitumP The manifestation of the 
phenomenal world is only an evolution of the Cosmic Sub¬ 
stance, and the dissolution is only an involution. Samkhya 
propounds a unique principle of causality. Effect exists in the 
cause in a latent form.® The cause is the implicit effect and 
-effect is the explicit cause. The purpose of all this creation is 
two-fold—(i) the experience of Prakrti and its evolutes by 
Purusa, and (ii) the release of Purusa from the bondage 


'^SK, 21 . 

2SP5,1,149. 
mid, I, 152; VI, 45. 

^Ibid, V, 61; SK, 18. 

^SK, 18. 

^Ibid, 20. 

'’SPS, I, 68. 

^SPS, I, 121; 5'X’, 9. The Principal is called Satkaryavada. 
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consequent upon such experience.^ Purus a acts for enjoyment 
of Prakrti, and the latter for its release, and this act is as spon¬ 
taneous as the flowing of milk from calf.^ When Purusa has 
experienced or enjoyed all the manifestations of Prakrti to his 

I 

satiety, Prakrti ceases to act, does not manifest any more to 
him, like the dancer on the stage who ceases to act after the 
performance to the satisfaction of the spectator;® or like the 
servant who retires after his full service.^ Once having been 
seen by Him, it does not appear any more.® 

Prakrti is also designated by the words Pradhana and 
Avyakta (as it is in the unmanifested state). It is an ‘evolvent,, 
but not an evolute. 

Interaction 

The existence of the dynamic Universe owes to the- 
interaction of spirit and matter, Purusa and Prakrti. Their 
mutual association is necessary, as spirit without matter is in¬ 
active and matter without spirit is blind. They are like the lame 
and the blind friends.* They appear as consciousness and un¬ 
consciousness, subject and object, knower and known. Their 
relation can be metaphorically explained by fire and iron,’ or 
crystal and® object. Matter is reflected in the spirit, or it 
becomes charged with the power of spirit, as iron is charged 
with fire. This also explains that both Matter and Mind aro 
inter-dependent. Neither is Mind derived from Matter, nor 
Matter from Mind. 

3. Gunas 

Prakrti consists of three constituents, called Gunas— 

(i) Sattva or the potential consciousness or light (praka^a), 

(ii) Rajas, the activity and dynamism and, (iii) Tamas, the 
dullness, massiveness,® inertia and darkness. 

The Guiias bind the Prakrti, bind each individual as a bird 

^SPS, II, I; SK, 21. 

^SPS, III, 58-59; SK, 57-58. 

^SK, 59. 

^SPS, VI, 43. 

^SK, 61. 
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^Ibid, 96. 
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is bound on account of its sweet voice, or a man by rope.’- 
The Sattva attribute is held to be illuminating, the rajas 
■exciting and mobile; and the tamas sluggish and enveloping.^ 
These three Gunas are in a state of balance, equipoise or 
equilibrium. But this condition is disturbed and the 
phenomenal world begins to make its appearance. These support 
one another, intermingle with one another and are intimately 
connected like electron and proton. These Gunas are infinite 
in number, but in accordance with their three main charac¬ 
teristics, they have been arranged in 3 types. When one Guna 
becomes predominant, the others remain latent. In a body at 
rest, Tamas is patent, Rajas is lafent and Sattva is sublatent. 
So whenever there is disturbance of equilibrium of Gunas, 
manifestations occur. A return in quiescent state of these is 
praJaya of Prakrti. In the individual also, when the movement 
of Gunas ceases, liberation proceeds. All evolution depends 
upon the permutation and combination of the Gunas. By the 
interaction of Purusa and Prakrti, activated by the Gunas, a 
new evolute is born viz. Mahat, and then start a series of 
categories of evolutes. It has been asserted by Samkhya that 
■production is no new creation but a change in form. The 
■evolution is but a modification, and it has a purpose. It is 
-cyclic and periodical. 

4. Mahat 

Mahattatva (or Mahat), the ‘Great Principle’ is the first 
motion that arises after the interaction of Purusa and Prakrti. 
It stands for the cosmic intelligence that governs the well- 
•defined line of evolution of the universe.® It is used in the 
■cosmic sense as well as in the psychological sense, as it is the 
•subtle substance of all mental processes. In the individual 
jiva, its functions are ascertainment and decision (adhya- 
vasaya).^ From its sattvika form, emanate virtue, wisdom, 
non-attachment and possession of lordly powers.® Mahat is 
thus the third principle, after Purusa and Prakrti. Here begins 

4 

mid, IV, 26 . 
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the integration of spirit and matter, Purusa and Prakrti. We 
may compare it with Logos of Plotinus^ or with Hiranyagarbha 
of Upanisad, or with Maya l^akti of the Vedantins. It is the 
Karya Brahman of the Vedantins, while Purusa corresponds 
to Karana Brahman. “It comprehends within it all the 
buddhis of individuals, and potentially all the matter of which 
gross world is formed.”^ 

5 . Ahamkdra 

It is the evolute of Mahat.^ It is the fourth principle, the 
Individuating Principle, responsible for limitations, separation 
and variety in the universe. It designates the state of active 
consciousness of ego. Mahat stands to Ahamkara as conscious¬ 
ness to selfconsciousness, for it is here that the subject-object 
differentiation in the living beings takes place. The development 
of the sense of objective world as perceived by the subject 
arises only through Ahamkara. It arises through the prepon¬ 
derance of sattva in Mahat. 

6. Manas 

It is the fifth principle arising out of Ahamkara under the- 
influence of sattva.^ It is the cosmic Mind, the principle of 
cognition. Its functions are to get a clearly defined picture of 
the objective universe (beyond the level of Aharhkara which is^ 
concerned only with T’ ness), and it works as the internal 
organ of perception. It synthesises the sense-data into percepts, 
and works as the cognitive, affective and conative organ of an- 
individual. It controls the five sense organs, and the five organs 
of action, which are called the ten outer organs (Bahyakarana). 
Including the ten organs, we have thus covered fifteens 
principles. 

7. Tanmatrds 

These are the next five principles arising out of Ahamkara- 
under the influence of tamas guna. Samkhya postulates am 


^Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, p. 249. 
^SPS, I, 72. 
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iatdrmsdiatory stags between Ahamkara and Tanmatras. Under 
the influence of tamas, first arises from Ahamkara, Bhutadi, 
the physical principle of the universe. It is the objective world 
as compared to the subjective world of Ahamkara. It represents 
the physical mass of the w'orld, in the preliminary form, devoid 
of physical or chemical characters. Under the influence of 
rajas, it gives rise to potential energy, subtle matter, radiant 
and vibratory, called Tanmatras. These possess the potentials 
of energy represented by sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. 
These are thus “the five-fold extension of the formless manifes¬ 
tation or energy, the first conceivable division of matter, the 
subtlest form of actual matter, without magnitude, super¬ 
sensible, and perceived mediately only through particular 
objects.”^ The five Tanmatras correspond to the five cognitive 
senses. Even their classification is not based upon “any chemical 
analysis, but from the point of view of the five senses through 
which knowledge of them could be brought home to us.”" It 
is therefore we call these ‘potentials’ or ‘infra-atomic units’ 
that evlove under the influence of tamas from Mahat through 
the intermediatory stage of Aharhkara (or from Ahamkara).® 
Till now we have covered twenty principles. 

8. Mahabhiita 

Tanmatras give rise to the five elements vh. ether (akasa), 
air (vayu), fire (tejas), water (apas) and earth (ksiti). The- 
sound potential (sabda tanmatra) corresponding to the auditory 
sense, under the influence of tamas, partaking of the Bhutadi. 
(or more specifically the non-atomic i.e, Karana, Akasa) 
generates the Akasa atom. The touch potential, corresponding . 
to the tactual sense, under the influence of tamas, partaking 
of touch potential generates air or vayu-atom. Vayu atom 
has two characteristics of touch and sound. Similarly the light- 
and-heat potentials, partaking of the previous two tanmatras, 
produce fire, which has all the three characteristics—sound, 
touch and sight. In a similar manner, the taste-potentials com¬ 
bining with the previous three, produce water, ap-atom, which 

^Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, p. 99. 

^Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, vol, I, p. 252; SPS, I, 62. 

^SPS, I, 73; II, 18; SK, 24. 
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possesses the qualities of souud, touch, sight and taste. The 
smell potential in the same way, produce earth-atom. This 
may be illustrated by the following diagram. With the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Mahabhuta there is a stop to the process of 
Cosmic evolution. The number of principles including the 
five Mahabhutas totals twenty-five. 


Diagram 3 
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Total Categories in Samkhya 

The total number of principles is twenty-five. These are 
broadly categorised into four major classes: 

(i) Evolvent but not evolute—Prakrti. 

(ii) Both Evolvent and evolute—Mahat etc. 

(iii) Evolute but not evolvent—Senses and elements. 

(iv) Neither evolute nor evolvent—Purusa.^ 

^SFS, 1,61; SK, 3 , 22 . 
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The same is illustrated by means of the following diagram: 

Diagram 4 

TWENTY-FIVE CATEGORIES OF SAlClICHYA 


Classes 

Principles Tattvas 

Number 

I. Neither Evolute 

Nor Evolvent 

Puru§a Spirit 

1 

II. Not Evolute but 
Evolvent 
(Prakrti) 

Prakfti Matter 
(Pradhana, Avyakta) 

1 

III. Both Evolute 
and Evolvent 
(Prakrti-Vikrti) 

(i) Mahat 

(ii) Ahamkara 

(iii) —(vii) Tanmatras 

7 

IV. Evolute but 
not Evolvent 
(Vikfti) 

(i) Manas , 

(ii) —(xi) Ten senses 
(xii) —(xvi)Five elements 

1 

16 

25 


Diagram 5 

EVOLUTION OF THE CATEGORIES (IN SAMKHYA) 

Prakrti (1) Purusa (2) 


Mahat 
Buddhi (3) 

i 

Ahamkara 


(Through Sattva) 
Manas (5) 


(Through Tamas) 
Bhutadi (4) 


Five Cognitive 
: Senses 
< 6 - 10 ) 


Five Conative 
Senses 


(11-15) 


(Through Rajas) 
Five Tanmatras 
(16-20; 

1 

(Through Tamas) 
Five Gross Elements 
(21-25) 
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B. EThllCS 

According to Sarhkhya there is three-fold misery in this 
world^ viz. (1) Adhyatmika, proceeding from the intrinsic* 
causes, such as mental conflicts and hodily disorders; 
(2) Adhibhautika, proceeding from extrinsic causes like animals^, 
and inanimate objects; (3) Adhidaivika, proceeding from the 
supernatural causes, like atmosphere, earthquake, comets etc. 
The ordinary means to avoid misery are temporary. The only_ 
final means is discrimination—^viveka. In reality, the soul does 
not suffer.^ The misery, which we usually attribute to soul, 
is caused by the intimate association of the body and the soul. 

If the true nature of the soul is understood by means of 
viveka, bondage and misery will end.^ The fruit of action does 
not actually belong to the soul but to the body.^ Hence by 
the true knowledge of things, by proper ditferentiation between 
spirit and matter and by the proper understanding of the- 
twenty-five categories there will be an end to all bondage and 
misery. 

From the union of matter and spirit, the matter which is 
insentient, appears as if sentient. The activity that really 
belongs to the matter appears to belong to spirit.^ Liberation 
proceeds the knowledge of this fact.® For the liberated soul, 
the prakrti ceases to act.’ As he become unattached to 
Prakrti, Prakfti also becomes unattached to it.^ Prakrti her- - 
self retires before him, like the dancer after having completed 
the performance, or like a bride hesitating to appear before the 
man who knows her shortcomings.® £ven after liberation,.. 
Purusa may have minimum of impulse for sometime and thus 
live,^® but this impulse also ceases and he is liberated fully from ... 

15P5, 1 , 1 ; S'ir, 1. 

^SPS, 1,19. 

3SFS, I, 55. 

^Ibid, 106. 

^SK, 20. 

«SPS, III, 23. 

Vbid, 63. 

»lbid,6S. 

mid, 70. 

1'76/V/, 83. 
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the bondage. This type of knowledge is the sole purpose of 
Samkhya philosophy. This knowledge can be acquired thiough 
effort such as dhyana (meditation) by which the faults of mind 
are removed.^ Kdrika further says, “No Purusa is bound or 
liberated ; nor does any migrate. It is Prakrti in its manifold 
form that is bound, is liberated and migrated.”“ It is the 
linga-sarira of a person that migrates till liberation, and dis¬ 
solves at the time of liberation. The purusa remains alone 
then, attains aloofness (kaivalyam). 

C. PSYCHOLOGY 

After presenting a brief resume of the cosmological and 
ethical principles of Samkhya, we now trace the strictly psycho¬ 
logical principles embodied in this system. 

I. Personality 

Human personality, according to Samkhya is the product of 
conjunction and interaction of a pure Spirit (Purusa) and Matter 
(Prakrti). The empirical self (jiva) is the composite of Spirit 
and Matter, the former is sentient and the latter insentient.. 
The two are interdependent like the lamd and the blind. The 
physical and the mental organism attached to Purusa is a mani¬ 
festation of Prakrti, and without it the Purusa is inactive, as is 
the organism lifeless without Purusa. Purusa is neither 
evoiute nor evolvent. It is pure, eternal and unchangeable. 
So on the whole the personality has two mutually interdepen¬ 
dent constituents : (i) "Spirit, Purusa and (2) the psycho-physical 
apparatus—the mind-body. 

The psycho-physical apparatus is also called Karana (the 
agent). Karana is both organ and functions. The Karana has- 
thirteen constituents (Trayodasa Karana).® 

(a) The three internal agents (antahkarana) namely: 

(i) Buddhi or the Mahat at the individual level. 

(ii) Aharhkara, ego. 

(iii) Manas, the mind, or the perceptive-conative organ.. 


^Ibid, 56. 
^SK, 62. 
^SK, 32. 
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(b) The ten external agents (bahyakarana) namely : 

(i) the five senses of perception (jnana indriya); 

(ii) the five senses of action (karma indriya); 

These thus include the Nos. 3 to 15 in Diagram No. 5 
on page 105. 

The external agents concern only the present time, but the 
first agent concern all times.’^ Out of the external agents, the 
motor organs have the function of seizing (haryam), the sense- 
organs illuminate the objects (praka^yam) and the internal 
organs have their purpose to sustain (dharyam).^ 

The external agents have two types of functions viz:, specific 
.and non-specific. The five sensory organs are concerned with 
•objects specific as well as non-specific. The specific objects 
are those which have gross-form, and the non-specific have 
subtle form. The former can be perceived by human beings, 
but the non-specific subtle, can be perceived by gods and sages 
only.® Out of the motor organs, speech is concerned with 
•sound, while the rest are concerned with all the five objects z.e., 
•objects dealt with by the five sensory organs, which are made 
up of the five primary elements of sound, colour, touch, taste 
and odour. 

The relation between the external agents and the. internal 
-agents is further elucidated. The internal agents are warders 
(dvari) while the external are the gates.^ 

Thus the five sensory organs are the gateways of knowledge, 
and so do the five motor organs help in reacting and ascer¬ 
taining. The knowledge obtained through these ten gates is 
•checked by the first warder, manas. Ahamkara acts as the 
second warder, and finally Buddhi as the third and the final 
warder. Buddhi thus occupies the supreme position, and its 
•decision is final. The relation between these is metaphorically 
■explained by Vacaspati. Manas according to him acts like a 
village-chief (gramadhyaksa); Ahamkara commands the village- 
chief and acts as a minister, but Buddhi acts as the chief 
minister, while the soul (Purusa) is the monarch. 

W, 33. 

^Ibid, 32. 

^Ibid, 34, Also see STK. 

■^SK, 35. 
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Buddhi as a Karana 

Samkhya gives great prominence to Buddhi in the personality 
of a human being. A similar heirarchy has been presented by 
Kathopnisad, where the soul is considered to be'the charioteer,, 
buddhi the driver, manas the reins and body the chariot.^ 
Samkhya Kdrikd again holds that these external organs to¬ 
gether with the manas and ahaihkara, characteristically different 
from one another and being different modifications of the 
attributes, resemble a lamp in action; and as such having first 
illumined or manifested the whole purpose of the soul, present 
it to the buddhi'.^ 

All the organs proceed to intellect and present to it all that 
is secured and obtained. All the experiences of the Purusa 
are accomplished by intellect alone. It is again the intellect 
that differentiates between the subtle difference between Purusa 
and Prakrti.® 

m 

Personality consists of not only the thirteen agents (fCarana)- 
but also the gross physical body. The physical body is com¬ 
posed of the five elements (mahabhuta). The five elements are 
derived from the five tanmatras (potentials), as explained above. 
The tanmatras, again arise from Mahat under the influence of 
tamas, Samkhya Kdrikd holds that the subjective-objective dis¬ 
tinction of the personality starts at the Ahamkara stage. Under 
the influence of sattva, we have the subjective side of persona¬ 
lity i.e. the 13 organs (internal and exteral); and under the 
influence of tamas, we have the objective side, the gross physi¬ 
cal body, arising out of tanmatras. The tanmatras are subtle and 
non-specific, but the physical body comprising of gross physi¬ 
cal elements are specific and are either calm or terrifying or 
stupifying.^ 

Thus we may summarise the composition of human persona¬ 
lity according to Samkhya. Besides purusa, there are two 
bodies—-the gross physical body (sthula sarlra) and the subtle 
body (linga sarira). The gross physical body is composed of 

W, I, 3.3. 

^SK, 36. 

^Ibid, 37. 

^SK, 38; SPS, III, 17. 
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•the five elements, and the subtle body includes Buddhi, 
■Ahamkara, Manas and the ten external organs. Among these, 
the physical body perishes at the time of death, but the subtle 
body accompanies the soul even after death and lasts till 
liberation.^ The subtle body (Mind in the Western sense) in¬ 
cluding the 13 organs right from the external organs to Mahat 
(or Buddhi) differs from person to person. It is unable to ex¬ 
perience without the gross physical body. It migrates from 
one body to another, one life to another.^ “It is the structural 
design of a concrete person or Purusa as aware of a world in¬ 
cluding his own body.”^ The physical body is thus necessary 
for the mind to function. As a painting stands not without a 
substrate (canvas ground), nor a shadow without a past or the 
like, nor fire without heat, nor ether without space, so too the 
mental apparatus (linga) does not subsist supportless, without 
specific physical body.^ The notion of subtle body, the mental 
apparatus, has been explained in the Upanisads also. Here 
some more details have been presented. This idea has remain- 
ed unobjected and unthwarted. Colebroolc says, “Although, 
therefore, less clearly expressed than by Hindu writers, 
the early Greek philosophers entertained similar notions of the 
nature of the subtle body, which was inseparable from soul 
until the period of its final exemption from transmigration.”® 

v 

Subtle Body 

Some further details regarding the subtle-bPdy are given by 
Kapila. The individual constitutes of Purusa, subtle body 
(linga) and the gross physical body. The gross physical body 
is inherited from the parents, but not the subtle body.® It is 
the subtle body that migrates, and enters the gross physical 
body. As it arose first, experience belongs to it,"^ and not to 
the physical body, which perishes at death. This linga-sarira is 

39. 

mid 40. 

®Mukerji, J.N., Samkhya or Theory of Reality, p. 43. 

^SK, 41,- G. Bh, 41. 

^Colehtook,...Samkhya Karika, (commented by Wilson), p. 115. 

■^SPS, III, 7. 

^Ibid, 8. 
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itself material, but is composed of extremely subtle matter. Its 
material composition has been vouchsafed by Upanisads also. 

It is so subtle that it is atomic in size,^ and yet it contains a 
world of past impressions (sanskaras)—a macrocosm in micro¬ 
cosm. In all, it has eighteen adjuncts, which are integrated 
and function as a whole. The eighteen adjuncts are—Buddhi, 
Aharhkara, Manas, ten indriyas, and five tanmatras. It we sub- 
• struct from it the five tanrhatras, it verily corresponds to the 
Mind in Western terminology. It is both conscious and sub¬ 
conscious. In its conscious stage, it functions in the form of 
•our daily activities. But it has a deep sub-conscious, a re¬ 
pository of innumerable impressions of not only the present 
life, but of innumerable past lives. It stores vasanas and 
sanskaras. Vasanas are innate tendencies acquired during past 
lives. Sanskaras being constantly generated by experience. The 
Purusas are of the same kind in all the subtle bodies. It is the 
•subtle bodies which are diverse and thus differentiate them. 
The subtle body in itself being a product of Prakrti is non-con- 
scious, but because of the association of Purusa it becomes 
conscious. Consciousness does not pass into it, but is reflected 
into it. Likewise the sufferings of the subtle body are reflected 
in Purusa, though it actually remains untainted like the reflec¬ 
tion of red flower in a pure crystal. There is no real contact, 

and hence no traces are left behind. 

Sarhkhya Kdrika gives further details about the subtle 
body.2 Firstly, it is primevally formed (Purvotpannam). It 
4s the first evolute of Prakrti. Secondly, it is unconfined 
(asakta), in animals or men or gods. It is not specifically deter¬ 
mined. It is undetermined even in respect of sex. Thirdly, it 
persists through the changes and specifications (niyatam). It is 
not dissolved until liberation or perfect wisdom dawns. Four¬ 
thly, it is incapable of experience without the gross physical 
body (nirupabhogam). Fifthly, it is invested with dispositions 
{bhavaih adhivasitam), such as virtue and vice, wisdom and 
ignorance, passion and dispassion, power and weakness. Sixthly, 
it migrates from one life to another, through a succession of 

^Ibid, 14. 

^SK, 40, 
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births. Seventhly, it is the support of the cognitive apparatus.^ 

Eighthly, it acts for the sake of Purusa^ like a dramatic actor, 

* 

on account of the connection of causes and effects, and by 
union with the all-embracing power of Prakrti. 

The purpose of the subtle body is further explained in 
Sdmkhya Kdrikd : 

“For the sake of soul’s wish, the subtle body exhibits before- 
it, like a dramatic actor, on account of connection of causes 
and effects and by union with the all-embracing power of 
Prakfti.”® Just as an actor plays diverse roles, so does the- 
subtle body play different roles. The purpose of this role-play 
is further explained. By virtue one ascends to the higher 
regions, and by vice he descends to the lowest regions. Know¬ 
ledge and wisdom result in deliverance (apavarga), and the- 
reverse result in bondage.^ 

2. Sources of Knowledge 

Experience, according to Saihkhya belongs to the Purusa.®" 
The agency by which the Purusa experiences is the Aniah- 
karapa, which constitutes of the Buddhi, Ahamkara and 
manas, which are again helped by the Bahyakarana, the ten 
senses, whose function is to present the sense-perceptions to 
Manas. Manas arranges these sense-perceptions into a 
percept, presents it to the Ahamkara, which again presents it 
to Buddhi to form the concept, as is clear from the table 
below: 


Indriyas Manas Ahamkara Buddhi 

Sense- Percept Modified Concept 

Perceptions percept 


Modification of Buddhi takes place in the form of the cognition 
of the object. We use the word modification, because Buddhi 
already possesses past impressions in the form of Vasana and 


^SK, 41. 
nbid, 42. 
^Ibid, 42. 
^ibid, 44. 
^SPS, I, 143. 
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Sanskaras, and these impressions are modified by the new 
impressions. Purusa receives the knowledge through Buddhi, 
but it is the Buddhi that is modified and not Purusa who is 

ft 

not liable to transformation. This modification is manifested 
by means of reflection of Buddhi in consciousness.^ Hence 
two events take place. Firstly there is the modification of 
Buddhi because of the new impressions. Secondly the modi¬ 
fication is reflected in Purusa, so that he experiences the same. 
The two events, according to Samkhya take place not succes¬ 
sively, but simultaneously and knowledge is the result of the 
two events. 

The relation between Buddhi and Purusa is like of a rose 
reflected in a crystal. There is no actual transference of the 
colour of the rose in the crystal, but the reflection exists.^ So 
there is no actual transference of the mediflcations of Buddhi 
in Purusa. 

Samkhya admits three sources of valid knowledge, namely 
(1) perception (pratyaksa), (2) inference (anumana) and (3) 
authority (sabda).^ As said above, the reflected modification 
of Buddhi is the knowledge. This is called Prama. The 
knower Purusa is Pramatr. The source of knowledge is called 
Pramaria. Perception, as the source of knowledge is the first 
Pramana. Most of our experience in the empirical world is 
based on this source. Anumana is passage from the known to 
the unknown, and it means the inference of the presence of a 
thing from the absence of another, or its absence from the 
presence of the latter, or their presence or absence at the same 
time from the observation that they have been so related in the 
past. Whatever cannot be perceived directly through Pratyaksa 
can be inferred logically. Wherever there is fire there is smoke. 
This is a common observation. So if we find smoke rising on 
a distant hill, although the glow of the fire is not seen, we can 
infer from the smoke that fire exists. 

Authority (sabda or Aptavacana), or trustworthy assertion is 
the third source of knowledge.^ The reference is chiefly to 

I, 99. 

VI, 28. 

I, 88; SK, 4. 

101; SK, 4-5. 
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Vedas, which are said to be inspired and not composed by any 
person.^ The reason for this assertion is given as this. The 
unreleased persons have limited knowledge and are thus in¬ 
competent for such an outstanding work. The released are releas¬ 
ed and as such should have no concern with Vedas.^ Hence 
Vedas, on account of its non-personal authorship is free from 
doubts. Aniruddha and Vacaspati in their commentaries suggest 
that Vedic assertions also must be based on logic.® 

Kapila asserts that there are only three sources of knowledge 
(Pramana). Since if these are established anything can be 
ascertained, and no more proof is needed. 

S. Concept of Manas 

Manas is the third internal organ, and its importance is 
third-rate in comparison to Buddhi and Ahamkara. It has a 
number of properties, as discussed iii Sdmkhya Kdrikd. 

(i) Manas governs the ten Indriyas. As one of the class of 
organs, manas is both sensory and motor. Among the sensory 
organs it is a sensory one, and among the motor organs it is an 
organ of action also. It has double characteristics (ubhayat- 
makam).^ 

(ii) Manas ponders or purposes, that is, it helps in under¬ 
standing that by a certain action a desired consequence is 
affected.® Manas carefully considers a substance perceived 
by a sensory organ, and determines or discriminates between 
the specific and the non-specific.® 

The word ‘samkalpa’ which is used here to determine the 
function of manas has a broad connotation. Perception 
through the sense-organs is simple and non-specific. The 
recognition is broad and general, for instance tvhen we see a 
child, a man or a tree. But when, after this, the thing as 
distinguished by its properties, by its genus, is recognised by 
the understanding, and the object perceived becomes specific, 
there comes the function of manas. In a way, samkalpa is the 

Vbid, V, 46. 

Vbid, V, 47. 

^STK, 5; I, 26. 

^SK, 21. 

*See commentary by Kalluka Bhatta. 

®As commented by Vacaspati. 
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process of reflection, the consideration of the object of simple 
perception, so as to form a definite idea, which manas trans¬ 
mits through Ahamkara and Buddhi to the soul. Sense organs 
concerned with pure sensation, manas turns the sensations 
"liito determinate perceptions, and presents further to ego and 
intellect, and still further to Puru§a. 

(iii) Manas has the common property (sadharmya) of 
sensory and motor.^ It has multifarious activities and diverse 
external forms, due to the particular modifications of the 
attributes.* The various senses are numerous by specific 
modifications of qualities, and so are the external forms. The 
several objects of the organs, all proceed from specific modi- 
•fications. Just as the same individual assumes different chara¬ 
cters according to the influence of his associations, becoming a 
lover with a mistress or a sage with sages, so mind from its 
‘ connections with the different Indriyas, becomes identified with 
each of these, and consequently is diversified according to the 
function of each Indriya with which it is associated,® 

Perception 

Perception depends upon not only the senses but also manas. 
The eyes are useless unless the manas attends. The ears 
cannot hear until manas attends. This fact was explained in 
Upanisads also : ‘My mind was elsewhere, so I did not hear.* 
Hence manas must cooperate with the organ of sense, even 
nfter the sensation and sense-perception, as the organ would 
•otherwise be incapable of performing its function. 

Perception further depends upon Buddhi. Manas presents 
the idea to Buddhi. Buddhi itself becomes modified and 
assumes the form of the object. Hiriyanna summarises this 
phenomena: 

“The image is not transferred to the Buddhi and found in it 
•as may be supposed, but the Buddhi itself assumes the form 
of the object, when a suitable stimulus is received from outside. 
The jnodification of the evolvent Buddhi, viz. Vjtti is a 
characteristic not only of perception but also of all forms of 

I 

^SK, 11. 

mid. 

27^ also SPBh. 
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consciousness, and when it is inspired by spirit, experience- 
results. The psychic apparatus as a whole mediates between 
the Purusa and the outside world thereby securing former the- 
experiences of life or final freedom.”^ 

The sense-organs have a limited function to perform. They 
have got their limitations in cognising and perceiving objects.. 
Samkhya holds the theory that the senses go to reach a parti¬ 
cular object. The sense of sight travels outward to reach; 
various objects, and then does the perception take place. 

When the senses are not able to reach a particular object,, 
perception fails. It is not possible for the senses to reach 
everything. Had it been possible, then man could perceive 
everything in this universe.^ In vague terms Sarhkhya explains 
that there is a maximum and minimum threshold for all sorts* 
of perception. There is a limit- beyond which our visual percep¬ 
tion, auditory perception, tactual perception, olfactory perception 
and fl.avorous perception cannot proceed. 

An objection can be raised against this view : Tf sight goes 
as far as the object, then it must have the nature of light,, 
because it possesses excessive velocity*. To this Samkhya replies 
that the objection does not stand : ‘Not because light glides, 
away, has sight the nature of light, since this is to be explained 
by the function’.® Samkhya refutes the opinion of Nyaya that 
sight has the nature of light. The proceeding of sight is to be 
explained by a connection mediated through the function of 
sight. Aniruddha gives further explanation: 

“The functions of sight proceed according to their nature 
and reveal this object with which they come into connection^ 
to him who opens his eyes, and at that place where they 
energise because of the cooperation of the invisible power of 
merit. 

The Order of Perception 

There are two types of functions—simultaneous and gradual. 
Generally the perception is simultaneous or instantaneous. Alt 

^Hiriyanna, M., Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 285. 

-SPS, V, 104. 

Hbid, 1,105. 

1,105. 
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the four agents viz. Buddhi, Ahamkara, Manas and any one 
of the Indriyas, work instantaneously like a flash of lightning, 
a post is visible. The eyes see, send the message to the Manas, 
that further transmits to Buddhi through Aharhkara. But this 

long task, though having particular order, takes place 
instantaneously.^ 

But in certain cases, the perception’s is graded. The Tndriya 
perceives first, but this perception is indeliberate (nirvikalpa), 
and it is only the Manas that makes it specific through its 
power of samkalpa. When the same reaches Buddhi, it be¬ 
comes definite through its power of niscaya. 

But in respect of an unseen one, the functions of the higher 
three (Manas, Ahamkara and Buddhi) are preceded by the 
fourth—Indriya.^ Deliberation, which is a function of Buddhi 
■cannot take place unless there are previous impressions of 
'sensations and perceptions. Buddhi is thus the chief instru¬ 
ment.® It is indispensable for soul’s experience,^ and is the 
receptacle of all the impressions and experiences.® This fact 
■can also be inferred from the unique power of memory that it 
'possesses.® It stores in it a vast treasure of impressions of 
past and present. Hence it is the king of all the senses.'^ 

JSfon-percep tion 

Sarhkhya Karikd discusses a number of causes of non-percep¬ 
tion.® (1) The first is extreme distance. We can see, hear 
and smell not beyond a particular limit of distance.’ Beyond 
a particular threshold, we cannot perceive. (2) Curiously 
.enough too much proximity also is a cause of non-perception. 
‘We cannot see the collyrium in our own eyes, (3) Any injury 
to organ of perception may render it partially or wholly 
unserviceable as is the case with blind or deaf. (4) Non-steadi- 
jness of the mind is another cause. Attention and concentration 

'^SK, 30. 

^Ibid. 

■^SPS, II,40. 

^Ibid, 11,41. 

■Hbid, II, 42. 

^Ibid, II. 43. 

^/P, II, 47. 
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is the pre-requisite condition for perception. (5) If the object 
of perception is too subtle, our organs may fail to perceive. A- 
faint sound, a minute object, a faint smell, a slight change in 
temperature, or a slight change in taste may not be perceived at 
all. (6) If there is any obstruction (vyavadhana) between ther 
object of perception and the organ of perception, (e.g. a curtain, 
obstructing sight), perception is not possible. (7) A stronger 
perception can suppress a weaker perception. We cannot see the- 
stars during the day because of stronger light of the sun. A faint 
voice cannot be'heard under the condition of drum-beating. A, 
strong smell causes suppression (abhibhaya) to the faint smell. 
(8) The last condition of non-perception is blending. It may 
not be possible to differentiate between two perceptions when, 
blended together. Two similar colours, sounds, flavours,, 
temperatures or smells when blended may appear to be one, 
difficult to be differentiated. 

We could very well imagine that non-perception is always- 
due to non-existence of an objection, and hence the above eight 
conditions can be dispensed with. But such a hypothesis is 
wrong. Our senses sometimes do not perceive, but the higher 
organs such as Buddhi prove the existence through inference* 
etc.^ There may be no glow of fire seen, but the existence off 
smoke is enough for our inference that fire exists there. Hence^ 
the above eight conditions of non-perception need not be. 
doubted. 

5. States of Consciousness 

Samkhya repeats the same account of various states of* 
consciousness as given in Upani§ads. The states are waking, 
dreaming, deep sleep and death. In the waking state, the-- 
external organs i.e. the senses receive sense impressions, carry* 
these through Manas and Ahamkara to Buddhi, and thus, 
modify Buddhi. In the dream-state also modifications of" 
Buddhi take place, but not due to the impressions through tho: 
senses, but through the impressions of previous experiences- 
stored in Buddhi. The senses do not work here. In the deep- 
sleep state, there is withdrawal (partial or complete) of tho; 
impressions. No modification of Buddhi takes place. It,, 

a 

W, 8. 
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however, experiences a sort of pleasure or dullness. When one 
wakes up, he has the memory of this kind of sleep. 

Dream 

A few references of dream phenomena are given by Kapila, 
Dreams are illusory, as opposed to the waking state which ia 
real.^ But the unreality of apprehension in dreams is not 
absolute like that of a flower in the sky, nor is such apprehen¬ 
sion absolutely unreal even in the respective Self, into which 
the visions of internal organs are reflected.^ Had the dreams 
been absolutely unreal, the notion of there having been a dream 
W 'uld not exist. Nor does a dream consist of absolutely 
unseen things, but of such objects which have been seen before¬ 
hand in the waking state. Dreams are the creation of the mind. 
The previous impressions again present themselves, of-course in 
a different form and in a different context. 

Human mind has the capacity of reproducing previously seeri 
objects in the dream state. Yogis have a still greater capacity, 
as they can produce a new phenomena even in the real world.® 

6. Meditation and Yoga 

There are references about the super-conscious state beyond 
the conscious state of the empirical self. In the super-conscious 
state, a Yogi has super-natural powers. He can even produce 
new objects by means of his will.* Everything falls to the 
purified Yogis in consequence of intensity of contemplation.® 
He obtains eight types of supernatural powers (siddhis).® An. 
ordinary person perceives what is before him at present, and 
recalls through memory and imagination what he has perceived 
in the past. But a Yogi can perceive what is going to happen 
in future also. He can even see beyond what is before him.'^ 
Thus he possesses the power of extra-sensory perception (ESP)- 
He can perceive through his mind even without the help of th©' 

1 SPS, III, 26. 

2 Ibid, 21. 

3 Ibid, 28. 

4 Ibid, 28. 
s Ibid, 29. 

« Ibid, III, 44. 

’ Ibid, I, 90. 
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Indriyas (sense-organs.)^ 

Kapila finds no reason to disbelieve the supernatural powers. 
Even the ordinary herbs possess abnormal powers in the treat¬ 
ment of diseases. Yogis obtain higher powers through 
concentration and effort. Hence- these are not to be denied.®* 
Meditation is a great boon. It is the internal sense without any 
object.® And by concentration, following a regular course of 
yoga, liberation is attained. The regular course of Yoga is well- 
explained by Patanjali in his Yoga-Sutras, but Kapila gives all 
the rudiments and first principles.^ The emphasis in Samkhya. 
however, is towards knowledge of the reality (tattva) rather than 
to^'Yogic efforts (sadhana). This is one of the differences 
between Samkhya and Yoga. 

D. RESUME 

1. Comparison with Upanisads 

4 

Samkhya has strong foundations in Upanisads,® but also 
makes bold departure from the Upanisadic philosophy. 

(1) Purusa and Prakrti are the two major principles mention¬ 
ed in Upanisads also. But, beyond the two, Upanisads 
maintain, there is one Brahman, who governs the two. If 
Samkhya simply believed in a twenty-sixth principle as I^vara 
or Brahman, it could be identified with Upanisadic monism, 
perhaps the original Samkhya held monistic theism, but later on 
under the irfiuence of Buddhism, made a modification to this 
effect. The subject-object, spirit-matter, Purusa-Prakrti relation¬ 
ship is not so convincing in Samkhya. The association is there, 
but vlio brings this association? 

(2) The principles of Atman-Purusa (Atman in Upanisads 
and Puru§a in Samkhya), transmigration of soul, law of Karma 
and the principle of liberation are common to Upanisads and 
Samkhya. 

(3) There is a parallel theory, of cosmic evolution, which can 
be identified in both Upanisads and Sarhkhya. In Upanisads, the 

1 /did, I. 90. 

2 SPSV, 128. 

8 Ibid, VI, 25. • 

4 Ibid, III, 28-45. 

6 SUV, 7-10; VI.IO; VI, 13; KU, 1,11. 
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order of evolution is Biahman, Isvara, Hiranyagarbha and 
Virat. Eschewing the original creative principle Brahman, the' 
above order corresponds to Avyakta, Mahat and Ahamkara of 
Samkhya. 

(4) A parallelism of evolution at the cosmic level and indivi¬ 
dual level is postulated in both. 

(5) Both assert that consciousness rests not in the body but 
an the spirit (Atman-Purusa). Samkhya, however, develops the 
theory of rej3ection, which is an innovation. 

(6) Both explain the theory of three Gunas. Sarhkhya, how¬ 
ever, makes greater contribution about the nature of Gunas, so 
much so that this principle is accepted even in later system of 
philosophy without discussion 

(7) An account of states of consciousness (waking state etc.) 
is common to both. 

t 

rS) As far the factors of personality, both present common 
material. Personality according to both has three main factors: 
Soul, Subtle body and Gross Physical body. Better details are 
.given in Samkhya about the subtle body which is composed 
of thirteen organs. The relations between the various parts of 
the personality are explained in a similar manner.^ Hierarchy 
is the same. The concept of manas in Samkhya, is based on 
the description in Upanisads. It is material and atomic in 
«)ze. 

(9) The eschatology is common to both. 

(10) Higher mental powers and yogic powers have been 
accepted by both. 

-2. Special Contribution of Samkhya to Psychology 

(1) Samkhya explains in detail the intelligent principle 
<Mahat) acting in the Universe. It explains the interaction 
between matter and spirit. Thus we have a Psycho-physical 
phenomena at the cosmic level and at the individual level. It 
attempts to solve the riddle of mind-body relationship, which 
. bas given rise to a number of theories in the West. The theory 
’Of interaction (sanghata) is a profound discovery. The theory 
-vof mutual reflection of Purusa and Buddhi is a further contri- 
ibution in this field. Ihe metaphor of lame and blind in explain- 


1 KU> I, 3, 3-4; SK, 35. 
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ing the mutual inter-dependence of matter and spirit is- 
striking. 

(2) The theory of plurality of souls, is a bold adventure in. 
the Indian philosophical realm. A Western realist will appre¬ 
ciate the logical conclusions arrived at by Kapila and his- 
followers. For the time being, it seems to be a satisfactory 
reply to the problem of individual differences in men. Whatever 
be the philosophical worth of this dogma, it has a great psycho¬ 
logical significance. The chapter on heredity and environment 
in psychology, gets a strong foundation if explained from the^- 
point of view of Gaihkhya. 1 he accumulation of impressions. . 
by the subtle body, in the past lives explains heredity, and that, 
in the present life explains environment. 

(3) Sarhkhya makes one stride forward from the Upanisadic: 
thought, in the explanation of three types of sources of know¬ 
ledge. Greater details, have been presented in later philosophi¬ 
cal systems, such as N>a>a. 

(4) Perception, as a chief source of knowledge, has been 
explained in Sarhkhya. The role of Manas, and the ten sense- 
organs is a chief feature in this system. The functions of Manas^ 
as a coordinating organ, over and above the senses, make- 
explicit a number of queries on this issue. A number oT 
conditions of non-perception have been explained in Karika. 

(5) Rudiments of Dream-phenomena and extra-sensory 
perception, super-conscious state of mind and yogic powers- 
have been referred to. These have been further elaborated in 
Yoga Philosophy. 

(6) The Sariikfaya philosophy has been taken for granted in, 
toto by the Yoga System, but Yoga proceeds further to discuss 
elaborately the yogic methods for achieving liberation. In a- 
way Samkhya and Yoga are complwmentary, Sarhkhya is th& 
first part and Yoga the second part. 

Chronologically, it would have been appropriate to dealt . 
with Yoga psychology, soon after dealing with psychology in 
Sarhkhya, but as Yoga psychology is ihe culmination of Indian 
psychology, incorporating most of the psychological truths irte- 
other systems, its discussion is postponed towards the end,, 
after the discussion of Vedanta system. So Nyaya, which is the:*, 
next important system is discussed in ih*’ succeeding chapter. 
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Psychology in Nyaya 

W E have already discussed the psychological speculations in*. 
Samkhya. Nyaya is another system which developed side- 

by-side with Samkhya and which accumulated a wealth of philo¬ 
sophical material under the impact of other growing philoso¬ 
phies. As the nomenclature suggests, Nyaya is the ‘science of 
reasoning’, ‘Science of logical proof’, ‘Science of Truth’. It- 
deals more with epistemology than with metaphysics or ethics. 
(As Indian psychology is ever embedded in philosophy, Nyaya- 
psychology also is coloured by its philosophy metaphysics). 
Hence before dealing with the strictly psychological theories, a-- 
background of its metaphysics needs to be presented. 

A. METAPHYSICS 

Nyaya deals more with epistemology than with metaphysics^ 
It accepts the metaphysical doctrines propounded by Vaisesika, 
and does not bother to give its own explanation. All the same 
NySya-Vaisesika metaphysics have some unique characteristics,, 
which distinguish it from other schools. 

Nyaya asserts positively that the external world exists apart 
from our knowledge of it, and our ideas correspond to things 
outside us. The world of nature is a composite of eternal, un¬ 
changeable, causeless atoms, existing independently of our' 
thoughts. Here Nyaya preaches realism, but it does not preach^ 
materialism or atheism, because at the same time, it asserts, that 
God is the cause of the Universe.^ The existence of God is, how- 
ever, established through inference and not through revelation.® 

^NS, IV, 1, 19-21. 

^Udayana treats this subject extensively in one whole treatise— 
Kusumanjali. He applies all the canons of Nyaya in proving the existence-- 
of God. 
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Nyaya divides the multifarious things of experience into 
certain classes of substance (dravya). The dravyas are nine in 
number (1) earth, (2) water, (3) fire, (4) air, (5) ether, 
i6) time, (7) space, (8) self, and (9) manas. 

The dravyas form only one of the categories which the uni¬ 
verse is composed of. The other categories (arthas) are—(1) 
Quality (Guna), (2) Karma, (3) Universal (Samanya), (4) 
Individuality (Visesa), (5) Inherence (Samavaya) and (6) Non¬ 
existence (Abhava). The last category Negation (abhava) is 
added by Vaisesika. This is strictly the ontological method. 
All these arthas are one of the objects of knowledge (prameya). 
There are eleven more objects of knowledge. All these form 
one class of categories (padarthas). But Nyaya adheres to the 
epistemological method here also, and presents sixteen 
padarthas. All the twelve arthas are included in but one of 
lAem—the knowable (prameyai). There are 15 other categories. 

he sixteen categories in order are—Means of right knowledge 
'(pramana), knowable (prameya), doubt (sam^aya), purpose 
(prayojana), example (drstanta), established tenet (siddhanta), 
syllogism (avayava), confutation (tarka), ascertainment (nirnaya), 
discussion (vada), controversy (jalpa), cavil (vitanda), fallacy 
(hetvabhasa), equivocation (challa), futility (jati) and dis- 
.agreement (nigrahasthana). The first nine of these deal more 
strictly with logic, and the remaining seven deal with error. 

B. CONCEPT OF PERSONALITY 

According to Nyaya, personality is composed of Atman 
(individual soul), Manas (mind) and body. Consciousness is an 
attribute of Atman. Earlier Nyaya is silent about the distinction 
of individual soul and supreme soul. But in the later period, 
the distinction has been made c'earA The supreme soul is 
•devoid of pleasure and pain. The individual soul, separate in 
•each body, is subject to pleasure and pain. It pervades the 
whole body. Manas corresponds to Antahkarana of Samkhya 
{and not Manas of Samkh 58 , which is only a part of 
Antahkarana), and it may roughly convey the sense of ‘Mind’ 
in Western psychology. The physical body is composed of the 

^ See Tarka Sangraha : Atma na dvividhah, jivatma,parm5ima ceti. 
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five elements. All psychic process is done by Manas with the 
help of the body, and for Atman, for all the marks (linga) 
like desire, aversion, pleasure, pain and cognition subsist in 
Atman. In order to understand the complete psychic process, 
a discussion about the Self, Mind and body is necessary. 

i. T/ie Self (Atman) 

The self is a unique substance, to which all cognitions,. 
feelings and conations belong as its qualities or attributes. 
Desire (iccha), aversion (dvesa), effort (prayatna), pleasure 
(sukha), pain (duhkha), and cognition (jnana) are the indicatives 
of the soul.^ These qualities are psychic, and therefore cannot 
belong to the body. Hence the self exists. The self is eternal 
(nitya) and indestructible. It is all-pervading (vibhu), unlimited 
in its activities by time and place. So far Nyaya agrees with 
the Upanisadic definition. But it gives some further details 
which do not agree with other systems. Seif is not intelligence 
as such (as says Sankara), but owning Intelligence as its 
quality.^ It is the knower, the ego, and not mere knowledge. 
It is the seat (a^raya) of Ahamkara. Nyaya vdrttika goes still 
further and calls Self neutral (neither intelligent nor non-intelli- 
gent). It is intelligent only in relation to the body. All cogni¬ 
tions are transitory, but soul is eternal.*^ The existence of Self 
is proved beyond doubt.^ The body is merely its vehicle of 
actions.'’ Atman is not the mind and senses, but what controls 
t them and synthesises their functions.® The unity of all types of 

cognitions and actions is brought about by the soul. 

\ Apprehension cannot subsist in the sense-organ, or in the 

object, since it continues to exist also when these two have 
been destroyed.'^ Nor can apprehension be the quality of the 
mind, because the simultaneous cognition of things actually 
appearing in Yogis would be inexplicable if it belonged to mind 
and not to soul.® It is proved beyond doubt that all appre— 

^NSh 1 . 10 . 

^Ibid, 5. 

^NVTT, I, 1,10. 

4JVS, I, 1, 10. 

^NSI,l,n. 

* ^m. III, 1,1. 

TNS, HI, 2,18. 

^Ibid, 1, 19. 
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hension belongs to the soul. Soul is the subject, and all other 
organs of the soul, together with the object of senses are the 
object.^ 

The soul is different in different bodies.^ The same soul 
subsists in all the different births of a particular individual. 
There is a single agent cognising all things and subsisting in 
all the bodies with which a person is endowed during his 
numerous lives on earth, who recalls, numerous cognitions 
and rememberances.® At the present moment thtre are dif¬ 
ferent souls in different bodies. Had it not been so, all should 
experience the same thing. 

..Soul is Eternal 

Having proved that soul exists, Gautama asserts that soul 
is external. It exists even after the perishing of the body. The 
Upani§ads have given testimony of the fact. But Gautama 
presents convincing reasons, and proofs based on psychological 
grounds. 

Because the new born infant experiences joy, fear and 
sorrow—which could follow only from the continuity of remem¬ 
brance of what has been repeatedly gone through before, it can 
be inferred that soul exists eternally.^ Whence this continuity of 
remembrance, whence these sanskaras ? Even the new-born 
baby has a desire for milk from the mother’s breast. Whence 
did he get this instinct, unless from the past births The natural 
instincts in the newly born child, do not have physical basis 
(like the attraction of iron by magnet) but have mental basis.® 
It is the attachment during a long course of births and rebirths 
that is responsible for the present instincts. But persons who 
kill this attachment are never born again. Their instincts die. 
They have no reminiscences.’ 

“What particular kind of longings will appeal to a new-born 
soul will depend upon the peculiarities of the particular kind of 

iJVK, III, 2,19. 

mVTT, 1 , 1,10; NB, III, 1,14. 

W HI, 1.14. 

*^5',in, ,18. 
mid. III, 1, 21. 

^Ibid, 1 , 23 . 

■^’•Ibid. 1, 24. 
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body into which it is born ; what determines the special kind 
of body in which the soul is born is his past Karma ; and the 
personality comes to be known by the particular name by reason 
of the peculiar body with which it is equipped at that time.”^ 

.2. Relation of Atman with mind and body 

Self is the ground of all thought and experience. In it reside 
all the innate faculties of the mind, the reflexes, the instincts, 
■desired and dispositions (sanskaras) of past life. Hence it is the 
guiding principle (adhisthata) of mind, body and senses. It is 
the self that cognises and perceives through the medium of the 
senses and the mind. The process of perception is like this. The 
external senses come into contact with the object, mind with 
"the eternal sense and self comes into contact with the mind. In 
the case of internal perception, the external senses are unneces¬ 
sary, and hence the object is perceived by the mind, which is 
• connected with the self. 

It is through the self’s connection with the mind and body 
that consciousness results. Consciousness is not an essential 
property of the soul, according to Nyaya. Here Nyaya differs 
- substantially from other systems of Indian philosophy. 

This view of Nyaya-Vaisesika is open to serious criticism. 
■ Even the older school of Western realism, which agrees on 
many points with Nyaya, differs here. Consciousness has all 
. along been considered as an essential attribute of the soul. With¬ 
out consciousness, the soul cannot be distinguished from matter. 

> 

But Nyaya asserts that the stream of consciousness is separate 
from the self, only embedded on it. The self is the witness, but 
not involved in the stream. 

J. The Nature of Consciousness 

Nyaya offers unique views as regards consciousness. 

{a) Consciousness is not a quality of the body. 

Gautama categorically remarks that consciousness is not a 
•quality of the body. A body, whether.living or dead possesses 
-certain characteristics such as colour. But consciousness is 
absent in the dead-body. If during its life, consciousness exists, 
at is not because consciousness is an attribute of the body, but 


^Ibid, 1 , 26 . 
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because of something else, just as water appears to be warm not 
because warmth is its intrinsic quality, but because of fire 
associated with it.^ 

[b] Consciousness is not a quality of the Manas, 

Desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain and cognition are the 
indicative of the soul. All the material substance, the sense 
organs and Manas are under the control of something else, i.e., 

soul. Therefore consciousness also belongs to soul and not ta 

» 

Manas or body. If it is proposed that consciousness belongs to 
mind, then why should the soul be considered responsible for 
all its acts ? It would mean that the actions are done by Manas, 
and the fruits (good or bad) accrue to soul.^ It would mean 
that what is experienced by the soul on rebirth is the results of 
acts done by others (Manas).^ Hence consciousness is a quality 
of the soul only. The phenomenon of re-birth and deliverance 
will be possible only if there is a persisting entity in the shape 
of the soul, that acts consciously.* It is the conscious person 
that cognises and not the internal organ (antahkarana) (as. 
asserted by Samkhya). Though Mind also is occupied, but it 
does not justify the view that apprehending is done by it and. 
not by the soul.® 

(c) Consciousness and Soul. 

Although consciousness cannot exist apart from the soul, the 
soul itself is not necessarily conscious. Consciousness is a 
quality of the soul produced in the waking state by the associa¬ 
tion of the soul with manas. The stream of consciousness is 
embedded with soul, but is different from the soul. The series 
of cognitions are transitory, which vanish after sometime. But 
soul is eternal. Here Nyaya differs from Vedanta and other 
schools of philosophy. Existence, consciousness and bliss (sat,, 
cit and ananda) are, according to Vedanta, the foremost attri¬ 
butes of soul. 

III, 2, 47. 

^NS, III, 2, 38. 

^NB. Ill, 2, 38. 

^Ibid, III, 2, 39. 

^Ibid,2, 8. 
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4. Buddhi 

Nyaya deals more with epistemology than with metaphysics 
and ontology. It propounds logical realism and pluralism as 
against monism of Vedanta, or dualism of Saiiikhya. It postu¬ 
lates three eternal entities, viz., Atman (soul), universe and 
Tsvara (God). The souls are many, and each soul acts through 
its agent Buddhi. Buddhi, is not only the agent but also the 
product, that is to say the whole sphere of knowledge. It is 
dijGTerent from the Buddhi of Saiiikhya, as it is not cosmic (mahat 
of Samkhya). It encompasses the apprehension (upalabdhi), 
knowledge and cognisance.^ It is the manifestation of objects 
(arthaprakasa).^ Hence Buddhi, according to Nyaya, is identical 
with knowledge. Samkhya and yoga treated knowledge as 
modification (vrtti) of Buddhi, but Nyaya treats it as belonging 
to Buddhi itself. In that way it is not a substance but an 
attribute, an attribute of the Self. Nyaya refutes the reflection 
theory of Samkhya also.^ It asserts that no reflection is possible, 
and actually it is a quality of the soul.^ Knowledge or Buddhi 
is not an activity, as the Bauddha and Mimaihsa systems 
explain. It is a guna, an attribute, and not a substance (padartha). 
Knowledge is a reality, corresponding to the objective universe. 
It is not a subjective aftair, inadequate of the objective world. 
The external world exists apart from our knowledge of it. 

Scope and Types 

Buddhi, according to Nyaya, has two factors : experience 
(anubhava) and memory (smrtj).® The former is the knowledge 
presented, and the latter is the old knowledge reproduced. 
Anubhava may be valid (prama) or non-valid (aprama). The 
former is again of four types, viz. perception (pratyaksa), in¬ 
ference (anumana), comparison (upamana) and testimony 
(Sabda). The latter is also of three types, viz. doubt (sani^aya), 
error (viparyyaya) and hypothetical (tarka). Memory may be 
true (yathartha) or false (ayathartha). While dealing with the 

msx h 15 . 

^TK, p. 6. 

ms. III, 2 , 5. 

2,18-41. 

^TB, (Buddhinirupanath). 
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psychology in Nyaya, we are mostly concerned with perception 
and memory, we may however study in brief the Nyaya theory 
of error. 

5, Concept of Mind 

Mind in Nyaya is designated by the term manas. Nyaya calls 
manas the sixth sense, over and above the five senses ; in the 
same way as Samkhya calls it the eleventh sense. Nyaya does 
not include the five motor organs (Karmendriyas) in the cate¬ 
gory of senses. Hence manas is the sixth and not the eleventh. 
Like Samkhya, it calls manas an internal organ, an internal 
sense located in the heart (vide Tarkabhdsa). It is not a product 
of Ahamkfira, as Samkhya says, but an eternal substance, 
which is non-physical (abhautika). It is atomic in size and exists 
in contact with the soul. 

The existence of mind as a separate sense is justified by the 
non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions.^ At one time only 
one sense-organ (out of the five) operates, which suggests 
that there is some other cause or sense-organ by whose proxi¬ 
mity cognition appears, and on account of whose non-proximity 
cognition does not appear. This coordinating factor is mind.^ 
In the absence of such a cause, all types of perceptions must 
function simultaneously. The apparent simultaneous perception, 
is in reality, successive. When it is in contact with one sense 
orran, it is not so with another.® 

Mind in Nyaya is given the status of an instrument of per¬ 
ception. It is not the cogniser, but only the means of cognition. 
It is the soul that is the cogniser. An instrument of cognition, 
such as mind is, belongs to the cogniser, the soul.^ So Manas 
mediates between the Soul and the senses. Soul cognises through 
Manas. Its cognitions are not self-luminous. Each soul has its 
own Manas. There are not many Manas in one self, lest there 
be many types of volitions simultaneously in one soul.® 

Manas is said to be atomic in dimension.® It is not all 

'^NS, I, I, 16. 

^NB, I. 1, 16. 

^NS, III, 2,6-7. 

«JVB. HI, I, 15-16. 

III, 2, 56. 

«JV5', III, 2, 59. 
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pervading (vibhu). Had it been all pervading, it could bave 
simultaneous contact with all the senses, and through those all 
the objects. 

The functions of Manas have been enumerated as follows 

(1) remembrance, (2) inference, (3) verbal cognition, 
(4) doubt, (5) intuition, (6) dream, (7) imagination (uha), 
(8) the perception of pleasure and pain, (9) desire, and 
(10) rest. 

Manas and Senses 

Manas can well be distinguished from the other five senses, 

. as it is the inner sense by which a person can cognise the inner 
states of thoughts, feelings and desires. The five senses are 
-composed of material substances like earth, water, fire, air and 
ether. These act as organs only. But Manas is not composed 
of the material substances, and can act as an organ unlimited 
by specific functions, as the senses are.^ The senses are outer 
organs, but the Manas is an internal organ. We know the outer 
organs through our inner organ Manas. But how do we know 
Manas, the internal organ ? Not through Manas. The mind as 
a sense cannot be perceived. It is known by inference. 

The outer organs deal with outer perception, but Manas 
deals with internal perception like pleasure, pain, desire, aver¬ 
sion and the like. It rises above the outer perception and enters 
’the field of memory, doubt, dream and 'inference etc.* 
Mimamsa also says that memory, inference etc. are not cases of 
perception, although they depend upon the function of mind as 
a sense.® 

7. Attention 

Mind attends to one thing at a time. To us it may appear 
that mind attends to-many objects, simultaneously, but actually 
the attention is non-simultaneous.® “This teacher reads, walks, 
iholds the water-pot, looks at the path, hears the sound procecd- 


liVS, 1,1, 16. 
mB, L 1, 4. 

^Op. cit. 

I, 1, 16. 

^iSastradipikd, p. 36. 

I, 1. 16 ; III, 2, 56. 
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ing from the forest, becomes frightened, keeps on the look out 
for signs of serpents or tigers, remembers the place of destina¬ 
tion.”^ In the above example, it may appear that there is no- 
sequence in these varied cognitions, and are simultaneous. But 
actually, all these cognitions take place so rapidly, in quick 
succession, ihat these appear to be simultaneous. An anology 
of the fire-circle can be given. In the case of whirling fire-brand, 
even though there is sequence among the several perceptions of 
the fire, yet it is not perceived so by reason of the extreme- 
rapidity of motion.^ Another example is the cognition of 
language. When several squabbles composing a sentence are 
pronounced, the mind perceives each squabble in succession^ 
recognises the word, recalls its meaning, recognises all the words 
in the sentences and integrates the meaning of each word. ‘Even 
though there are so many cognitions involved in the process' 
of our comprehension of the meaning of a sentence, yet by 
reason of the quickness by which they appear, their sequence: 
fails to be perceived.”® 

8. Subtle Body 

Enough has been said in Upanisads and in Saihkhya about 
subtle body (linga ^arlra). But Nyaya does not believe in any 
subtle body. It was explained in Saihkhya that linga-sarlra. 
accompanies the soul after death, and enters the new body. It 
stores in seed form all the impressions of the previous births. 
Nyaya substitutes Manas for linga-;§arlra. The soul passes from- 
one body to another through the aid of Manas, which is atomic 
and imperceptible. Manas is super-sensuous and all pervading^. 
After death, the body perishes, but Manas proceeds to the new- 
abode of the fruition of Karma. 

P. Samskaras 

Though Nyaya disregards a subtle body, it recognises the- 
existence of mental disposition (in the subconscious mind) called^ 
Samskaras. These are of three kinds : 

(i) Velocity (vega) which keeps the person in motion, pro¬ 
mpts him to desire and work. 

W,m.2, 57. 

2,58. 

^Op. cit. 
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(ii) Bhavana, which enables a person to remember things 
and to recognise these. 

(iii) Elasticity (sthitisthapaka) which tends towards mental 
equilibrium when a person is mentally disturbed.^ Visvanatha 

says that elasticity is a property of earth and perhaps in all the 

% 

other substance. Pull a branch, it will try to retain its own 
position. We can compare this with Newton’s **Laws of 
Motion 

10. The Body 

As said earlier, human personality according to Nyaya is 
composed of (1) the self (Atman), (2) the mind (Manas) and 
(3) the body. The body is the vehicle of action for' the self.^ 
The mind, along with the sense organs, is found to operate 
only within the body, never outside the body.^ Of the cognis¬ 
ing person also, all experiences of objects, consisting of 
apprehension etc., is found to occur only in the body. So also 
his acquiring of the desired and abandoning of the undesired 
thing—and all other operations carried by the person. 

Nyaya takes for granted the doctrine of Karma and trans¬ 
migration of soul. As a direct postulate of the same, the forma¬ 
tion of the body is considered to be due to the persistence 
of the effects of previous acts.^ In addition to the parents, it is 
Karma that is responsible for the birth of the body. Without 
Karma, there is no reason to believe that the material sub- 
’ stance in the mother’s womb will develop in a particular order 
yiz. cell, mase, foetus; embryo, arteries, head and feet, absorb 
the food through the umbilical cord, and grow into a full 
^•developed infant that is born.® Again every connection of the 
i.parents does not bring about conception, and the only explana¬ 
tion of this is that when the influence of Karma in not there, 
-conception does not take place.® Just as Karma is the cause 
-of the formarion of the body, so is it also of the connection of 

^BP & SM, Verse, 158. 

msi, 1 . 11 . 

^Ibid, 111, 2, 26. 

^NB, III, 2, 60. 

^NB, III, 2, 64. 

^Ibid, 2, 65. 
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the body with the soul. ^ It is only when the Karmic residium 
exhausts, that the soul is freed from the bondage of the body. ^ 
The body is not everlasting, as it becomes inert at death, when 
the soul leaves it. In as much as death would not be possible, 
the body should be regarded as everlasting. ® But it is an^ 
admitted fact, a matter of daily experience, that death, some¬ 
times, overcomes the body. All accruing of pleasure and pain 
in the body is due to destiny (Karma). ^ Law of Karma rules 
over the body in all its functions. 

Exact Nature of the Body 

Earlier schools of philosophy regarded human body as com¬ 
posed of the five elements. Nyaya reiterates the same, with a 
little modifications. It asserts that the body is made up of 
earth, water, air, fire and ether because we find in it odour (of 
earth), humidity (of water), heat (of fire), breathing (of air) and 
cavities (of ether). But the more important constituent is the- 
earth. We find in the body predominantly the distinctive quali¬ 
ties of earth. ® 

The inheritance of body is not merely a physiological act. 
It is a mystic and psychic basis also. As says Uddyotkara in his 
Vdrttikd : “The Karma of the parents who have to enjoy the- 
experiences resulting from the birth of the child, as well as the- 
Karma of the personality which has to undergo experiences in* 
the world, both these conjointly bring about the birth of the 
body in the mother’s womb.” ® It is strictly in accordance with, 
the Law of^Karma. The conjunction of seeds (male and female, 
i§ukra-raj) is not the primary cause of the birth of the body. It 
is the secondary cause, as every such conjunction does not give 
rise to the birth of a child. 

Body is subject to birth and death. The connection of the 
soul with the body is birth, and its separation from it death. ^ 
The body forms one of the wheels of Samsara for the souL. 

WS,UI,2, 66. 

2JV5, III, 2, 66. 

^NS, III, 2, 70. 

^NB, III, 2, 72. 

W*S, III, 1, 27 ; NB, III, 1,29. 

«iVF, III, 2, 63. 

’^NS, IV, 1, 10. 
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As long as the Karmic residium do not vanish, the bondage 
through body, continues. Release is the final emancipation and 
cessation of body. It is the absolute freedom from pain.^ 

C. THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF LIFE 
i. Release (mojcsa) 

Nyaya takes for granted not only the Law of Karma, and 
transmigration of soul, but also the doctrine of emancipation. 
But in its explanation, it departs from the Upanisadic view. 
Moksa is negatively explained as freedom from pain.^ , It is the 
destruction of bondage. Upanisads define it positively as 
attainment of everlasting pleasure. But Nyaya objects to this 
view on the grounds that such an experience is not possible 
without the bodily mechanism.^ Vatsyayana also says ; “This 
condition of immortality, free from fear, imperishable, 
consisting in the attainment of bliss, is called Brahman.”" The 
‘fear’ meant here is the fear of being born into the world.® 
The body is considered to be an obstruction in Vedanta. But 
Nyaya holds that is no obstruction for the attainment of release. 
‘The only purpose for which the body exists is to bring about 
experience, so that it is not possible that it should hinder the 
experiencing of pleasure, especially as there is nothing to prove 
that there is any sort of experience for the soul deprived of the 
body and the rest.’® Vatsyayana makes another modification 
when he says ‘until there is renunciation of the desire for e'er- 
nal pleasure, there can be no attainment of final release, for 
the simple reason that all attachment is a bondage.“Being 
free from alb desire, when the man betakes himself actively 
towards the attainment of release, he does not care whether the 
eternal pleasure comes to him or not. In the absence of ail 
desires, final release is certain.”® The condition of release is 

T^NSI, 1 , 22 . 

mid. 

mvi, 22 . 

J, 22. 

^NVTT, J, I, 22. 

«Vj5, I, 1, 22. 

"^op. cU. 

^NVTT, I, 1,22. 
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akin to deep-sleep.^ The negative explanation of release as 
ojffered by Nyaya is subject to severe criticism. The soul of 
Nyaja is unconscious. The release is simply cessation of pain 
—a state like that of being enjoyed by an inert stone. The 
status of consciousness is not well-explained in Nyaya. This 
makes the system nearer to materialism. 

Final emancipation takes some time. It follows strictly the 
Doctrine of Karma. Until the fruits of past actions do not 
exhaust, no release is possible. Some actions bear immediate 
fruit e.g. the work of a carpenter. But the fruit of some actions 
matures after a long time depending upon a number of circum¬ 
stances. The circumstances are explained in Nyaya Vdrttikd as 
four-fold : 

1. Some peculiar circunristances in the environment may 
prevent the fructification of Karmic residium. 

2. The Karmic residium of other lives waiting for the fructi¬ 
fication, may delay the task. These other lives may have direct 
connection with the life of the person under question. 

3. There may be some other persons sharing the Karma with 
the individual, and the Karma of all has to wait for the simul¬ 
taneous fruition. 

4. Some auxilliary causes as dharma and adharma may not 
be present at the time, and hence the delay.^ 

Anyway, the final release does take place, when all the actions 
have exhausted their fruition. Devotion does help in the preci¬ 
pitating matters. 

2. True Knowledge 

Release is possible only through the true knowledge of the 
four defects : (i) Pain (duhkha), (ii) Births (janma), (iii) Activity 
(pravrtti), (iv) Defect (dosa), (v) Wrong notion or ignorance.® 
When the true knowledge of these comes about, it sets the 
notion of T’ in regard to them, and there is a cessation of each 
member of the above series. It is through the true knowledge 
of the cause of the above defects that the false egoism is 


TO. IV, 1, 6.3. 
^NV. HI, 2, 60. 
TO, I, 1, 2. 
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■destroyed.^ For that purpose one should refine the thoughts, and 
unless the mind is purified the exterior form and other objects 
of pleasure will continue to bother the person and perpetuate 
the defects.^ People usually fall prey to wrong conceptions, 
which in turn lead to the defects. For instance in connection 
with sexual love for the male, the conceiving of the female as 
such, becomes a source of bondage. He looks only at the 
agreeable aspect of the female, and not to the disagreeable 
aspect. If he ponders over the disagreeable aspect of the thing, 
his desire and attachment for it will cease.^ The agreeable 
aspect should be ignored. Just as in the case of the poisoned 
food, while the food aspect is agreeable, the poisoned aspect is 
not. But on account of pondering over the poisoned aspect, 
one should discard it. 

True knowledge is brought about by practice of particular 
form of meditation, besides by purification of thoughts.^ The 
mind should be withdrawn from the sense-organs, kept steady 
by an eifort tending to concentration. Such meditation leads to 
true knowledge.® For this purpose, it is not necessary to escape 
from the world. The body is not a hinderance but an aid, pro¬ 
vided that it is used discriminately. True knowledge also does 
not accrue from wide study of books. Study without righteous¬ 
ness has no value. Hence scriptural study must be accompanied 
by philosophic thought and meditation.® By constant practice, 
one can succeed in meditation. Meditation is brought about 
by the force of the fruit of what has been previously accompli¬ 
shed." 

.3. Yoga 

Nyaya recommends the path of yoga for the embellishment 
of the soul. ® Release requires refinement of soul (atmaeans- 


W, IV, 2,1. 

" ms, IV, 2,2. 
ms, IV, 2,3. 
ms, TV, 2,38. 
mB, IV, 2,38. 

■mKL 1 , 2 . 

^NS, IV, 2,41. 
■‘■^NS, IV, 2,46. 
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kara). This requires restraints (yama) and observances (niyama)- 
as laid down in yoga. True knowledge proceeds from the- 
practice of particular form of meditation. ^ When the mind 
having been withdrawn from the senses, is kept steady by an. 
effort tending to concentration, the contact between mind and 
soul results in meditation. ^ Certain obstacles do confront the 
devotee while he is practising meditation. He may cognise- 
thundering voice, or something against his desire. All this is.- 
due to external obstacles like hunger, thirst, heat, cold, disease,, 
noise etc. In order to avoid these, it is advised that Yoga, 
should be practised in forests, caves and on river-banks. 

As long as one is not released, there is connection between souK 
and senses, and disturbances do appear. But for the released 
soul, the physical connection with soul is voluntary, and hence- 
no cognitions are thrust upon the soul. 

D. PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 

According to Nyaya there are as many as four means of 
acquiring valid knowledge, namely, Perception (pratyaksa),. 
Inference (anumana). Comparison (upamana) and Testimony 
(sajbda). These are mentioned in the actual order of preference.. 
Perception is the most primary and fundamental of these means- 
of valid knowledge, although it is not the only source oF 
knowledge. ^ Even inference must be preceded by perception. 
Comparison also needs perception of the similarity betweem 
two objects. Testimony also needs it in the form of listening: 
to or reading the scripture. So perceptual knowledge is the- 
foremost of all the means. ® Whatever is known through the: 
other means must be verifiable by perception. Suppose a mam. 
seeks the knowledge of a certain thing, if he is told by a trust¬ 
worthy person, he will still have the desire to ratify the in¬ 
formation by means of inference. Even after the inferentiaft. 


^Ibid, 2, 38. 
^NB, IV, 2, 38. 
^NS, IV, 2, 42. 
^NVTT, I, 1, 3. 
^NS, I. 1. 5. 
^NB, I, 1, 6-7. 
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knowledge, he will still desire to see the thing for himself. 
Once he perceives himself, his curiosity is at rest. 

1. Definition of Perception 

Nyaya Sutras mention sense-perception as that cognition 
(a) which is produced by the contact of the object with the' 
sense-organ—(b) which is not expressible by words—(c) which 
is not erroneous and (d) which is well-defined. 

The first important factor is the sense-object contact, which 
has been universally agreed upon by the Western psychologists, 
Saihkhya, Yoga, Vaisesika and Mimarhsa—all alike. The difle- 
rent factors involved in sense-object contact are : (1) the sense' 
(indriyas), (2) the objects (artha), (3) the immediate contact 
of the senses with the objects (sannikarsa), and lastly (4) the 
cognition produced by this contact. “ 

2, Senses and Function in Perception 

Nyaya postulates the earlier Upanisadic principle that the 
perceptual senses are five in number viz. visual, auditory, 
olfactory, gustatory and tactual. ^ Their sites are the eye-ball, 
the ear-hole, the nose, the tongue and the skin. Again, Nyaya 
takes for granted the Saihkhya view that the senses are associat¬ 
ed with the five elements as follows : 

Eyes with colour and light; ear with sound and ether ' 
nose with smell and earth ; tongue with taste and water ; and. 
skin with touch and air. * 

Nyaya refutes the view that all the senses can be represented’ 
by one sense i.e. touch. Things can be cognised by means of 
instruments of right cognition. Ears cannot see colour, nor 
can eyes hear sound. ® The blind cannot see, and the deaf 
cannot hear. This suggests the exact division of labour and 
specialisation. ® Again several things are not perceived simul¬ 
taneously. ’ The cutaneous organ can only work when there-- 

liVP, I, 1, 3. 

^NS, I, 1, 4. 

1, 54 ; NSX 1, 12-14. 

III, 1, 62-63. 

^NB, III, I, 51-52. 
ms. III, I, 53. 

54- 
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is actual touch with the object which must be near at hand. 
But sight and sound perceive objects which are even far otf. ^ 
Hence the distinctive character of each of the five sense-organs. 
There may be several kinds of odours, but the universal 
odour is one. Hence the sense of odour is one and not many. ^ 
. We should group all kinds of odours under one head, all kinds 
of touch under one head. 

Nyaya gives further reasons for the variety of sense-organs. 
We cannot group all the senses under one universal because of 
the five reasons—(a) sign indicatives, (b) location, (c) pro¬ 
cess, (d) shape, and (e) constituents. ® The indicatives of the 
sense-organs in the shape of perceptions are as many as five. 
Each sense-organ has its own location. The. tactual organ has 
its own location. The tactual organ has its location throughout 
the body, the visual organ is located in the pupil of the eye, 
und so on. Each organ has its own process. The visual organ 
encased in the pupil issues out.side and then gets at the objects 
possessed of colour. * Each sense has a particular shape 
• (akrti) or limit or extent of magnitude. The ear has as its scope 
only the sound and nothing more. Each sense-organ is associat¬ 
ed with a particular element, and hence has a particular con¬ 
stituent. The constituent of sound is ether and so on. There are 
five elements and hence five types of perception. ® It is true 
that some elements are associated with many types of percep¬ 
tion, but there is one predominant perception out of those. 
Earth has smell, touch, taste and sight, four perceptions, but 
smell is predominant. ** The restriction as to one organ being 
•composed of earth and so forth is due to preponderance. ^ 
Another question is raised, whether the senses can apprehend 
their own qualities. Can the eye see itself ? Gautama replies 
that the sense-organs do not apprehend their own qualities be¬ 
cause it is only as endowed with qualities that the sense-organs 

m, 1 ,55. 

1, 58. 

^NS, HI, 1, 60. 

III, 1,60. 

^NS,III,1,6L 

'^NB, III, 1, 66. 

’iV^. Ill, 1,69. 
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are what they are. The olfactory organ apprehends outside 
odour, only when it is itself accompanied by odour which serves 
the same purpose as the organ itself. The eyes can see only the 
outside objects. There is, however, one exception. The ear can 
hear the internal sound also, because Akasa, its parent element 
is found everywhere, inside and outside the body. ^ 

Thus Nyaya gives a number of fresh details regarding the 
functioning of the senses. 

3. Comparison with Modern Psychology 

The description of the senses as given by Nyaya is not per¬ 
fect, if we compare the same with modern psychology. Accord¬ 
ing to modern psychology, ‘the organ of smell is a mucous • 
membrane lining the roof and part of the walls of the extreme 
upper portion of the nasal cavities’ (vide Titchner, A Text book 
of Psychology). But Nyaya describes the sense of smell with its 
seat in the fore-part of nasal cavity (nasagravarti) (vide Tarka- 
bhdsa). According to Titchner, the taste bulbes occur in the 
back part of the tongue, but Nyaya mentions the tip of the 
tongue. Probably it took into consideration only the sweet 
taste. Modern psychology treats retina as the organ of vision, 
and recognises that sight depends upon light and colour. Nyaya 
recognises light and colour (tejas) but substitutes pupil of the 
eye for retina. Actually, the pupil serves only as the lense 
reflecting the image on the retina. With regard to cutaneous 
sense, Nyaya comes close to modern psychology. But it does 
not give differentiations regarding the various types of this 
sense viz. pressure, warmth, cold, pain. The details are want¬ 
ing, whereas experimental psychology has gone far ahead. The 
description of Auditory sense by Nyaya is also imperfect. It 
makes it identical with a portion of ether (aka§a), present in the 
ear-hole. ^ Sound belongs to ether. This is vague according to 
modern psychology. 

Nyaya again talks of mind (manas) as the sixth sense, which 
is not accepted by modern psychology. Modern psychology 
does not restrict the number to five only. There is the kina- 

TO, HI, 1.70-73. 

'^BhasSparicheda does mention about sound waves sent by the object and 
received into ear passage, vide verse 166. 
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esthetic sense, which helps in maintaining balance. The pain 
sense is definitely a distinct one. It cannot be included in touch. 
Then there is the sensation of movement, resistance, weight, 
.digestion, respiration, blood circulation, heart-beating, urinary 
sensation and genital sensation. But Indian philosophers will 
call all these sensations, mere sensations, not coming to the 
position of perception. None of them can be treated as a sense- 
datum like touch, taste, sight or sound. These may be called 
organs of action, rather than senses. In fact Nyaya accepts five 
. organs of action, like other philosophies. But it does not in- 
. elude these in perceptual senses. These are purely motor 
organs. 

4. Mind and Soul in Perception 

What is the contribution of mind and soul in perception ? 
Nyaya takes it for granted that perception is possible onlylwhen 
soul and mind are there. But the distinctive and the primary 
source of perception is the sense-object contact, without which 
no perception is possible, howsoever the mind functions. It is 
the senses that present the image to the -mind, and the mind in 
its turn presents it to the soul. ^ The sense-object contact Is 
the principal cause, and the mind-soul contact is the secondary 
cause. ^ 

Although the primary source of perception is sense-object 
contact, the contribution of Mind and Soul cannot be denied. 
Cognition is characteristic feature of the Soul, because it is its 
quality. Again, when the cognition is brought about by sense- 
object contact, the latter is dependent upon and helped by the 
contact of Mind. Hence perception depends upon Mind and 
Soul also, ® although the primary source is sense-object con¬ 
tact. Even in the case of a person whose mind is asleep or pre¬ 
occupied, it is the sense-object contact that awakens the mind 
or stimulates it. A loud noise may awaken a sleeping person, 
which shows that it is the sense-object contact that creates a 
new situation giving rise to perception. ^ 

^NB, IT, I, 21-27. 

2/AzW, 1, 30. 

^NB, II, 1,24-25. 

^NB, II, 1, 27. 
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J. Characteristics of Perception 
■{d) Perception not verbal 

“At the time of apprehension of a particular thing, the name 
is not necessarily present and operative. It becomes operative 
and useful only at the time of its being spoken of, or com¬ 
municated to other persons. The upshot of all this is that the 
apprehension of things produced by the contact of the sense- 
organs with them, is not verbal— i.e. it is entirely free from all 
verbal representations,” ^ 

‘(b) Perception should not be erroneous 

In order to guard against illusions being included in per¬ 
ception, Gautama delimits perceptions only to those which are 
not erroneous. Vatsyayana explains this point, “During the 
■summer it often happens that the sun’s rays become mixed up 
with the heat-rays radiated from the earth’s surface ; and the 
two together, flickering at a distance come into contact with 
the eye of the observer, who apprehends them as wateri”^ Such 
a perception of mirage is erroneous and cannot be included in 
right perception. 

'(c) Perception should be well-defined 

This qualification is added so as to exclude all doubtful 
■cognition— e.g. this is smoke or this is dust, this is silver or 
this is oyster shell, this is snake or this is rope. Doubtful per¬ 
ception cannot be included in our category. 

6. The Process of Perception 

In normal perception five entities function : 

(i) The object of perception (visaya), 

(ii) The external medium such as light in the case of visual 
perception. 

(iii) The sense-organ (indriya). 

(iv) The Manas, which helps the sense-organs to function. 

(v) The self or soul (atman). 

In case any of these do not operate, the perception will be 
erroneous. 

176W., 1. 4. 

^Op. cit. 
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7. Later Modifications in the concept of Perception 

Modern school of Nyaya (Navya Nyaya) deviates from the 
Gautama’s explanation of perception. Gangesa in his 
Tattvacintamani calls perception immediate cognition (saksat- 
karitvarii). Perception is immediate apprehension, a new 
experience not brought about by any antecedent knowledge. He 
questions the nature of sense-organ. Sense-organ is known 
only from sense-perception. Then how can we define perception 
through sense-organ ? He therefore excludes the various types 
of cognitions such as cognition through inference, similarity or 
testimony, and comes to perception which has none of the other 
three types of cognition. Kesavamisra in his Tarkabhdsa unites tha 
two views by saying that perception is immediate knowledge, and 
immediateknowledge is brought about by sense-object contact. 
But there still remain some doubts. The sense-object contact is. 
true about the ordinary perception and not about abnormal per¬ 
ception like illusion; hallucination, dream, delirium or extra¬ 
sensory perception. Hence Udayana and Vardhamana limit 
the scope of Gautama’s definition to the ordinary (laukika) 
perception. The real perception has a wider scope, and is 
something more than sense-object contact. It must include 
ideation also, though the basis be sense-object contact. In this 
way Udayana comes nearer Vedanta and Jaina theory of 
perception. 

8. Types of Sense Object Contact 

Sense-object contact is of six kinds (as explained in Tarka- 
bhasa, Chapter II). 

(i) Conjunction (saihyoga). This is the direct contact between, 
sense and object. Our eyes come in direct contact with a jar 
and perceive it. 

(ii) Inherence-cum-conjuDction (Samyukta-samavaya). This, 
is indirect perception through the medium of a third that has 
association with the actual object through inherence. Colour 
has inherence in jar. We see colour through the jar, and not 
without the medium of jar. 

(iii) Inherence in something which is related to two objects, 
mutually inherent (Sarny ukta-samaveta-samavaya). Colour and 
jar are mutually related. Colourness is inherent in colour and 
jar. The perception of colourness is of this type. 
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(iv) Inherence (Samavaya). Sound inheres in ether. So 
perception of sound is indirect and due to inherence, 
(v) Relation of inherence in that inheres (Samaveta- 
Samavaya). In the above case soundness inheres in 
sound. So perception of soundness is of this type. 
<vi) Qualification (Visesanata). Here the object might 
be qualification of another term connected with 
sense. How is perception of non-existence of a 

w 

■quality produced^ How do we perceive that there is 
no odour in sound? Our sense comes into contact 
with the non-existence (abhava) of odour as a 
- qualification of sound which inheres in the auditory 
organ. (Further details are given in Sidhantamukta- 
vali and Bhasapariccheda of Visvanatha). 

9. Types of Perception 

Nyaya has given a detailed classification of the type of 
perception. There are broadly speaking two types of 
perception: 

(A) Ordinary (laukika) ; and 

(B) Extra-ordinary (alaukika). 

The Ordinary Perception is again of two types viz, (i) Exter¬ 
nal (bahya) and (ii) Internal (manasa)* The External Percep¬ 
tion is of five types, depending upon the five organs of 
senses. Hence it is either visual, auditory, tactual, olfactory 
and gustatory. The Internal Perception is the mental per¬ 
ception i.e. the perception of inner feelings, desires, volitions, 
images etc. The External Perception from the point of view of 
perception of being and non-being is again of two kinds viz. 
Bhava Perception and Abhava Perception. Bhava means the 
positive side of reality i.e. the existence. Abhava means the 
non-existence. The Bhava Perception is again of six kinds, on 
the basis of six beings (arthas) viz. substance (dravya), quality 
(guna), action (karma), universal (samanya), particularity 
(visesa) and inherence (samavSya). Internal Perception is of 
three kinds depending upon inherence and conjunction. Another 
classification of the kinds of Ordinary Perception has been 
made on the basis of the character of perceptual knowledge 
which arises from the sense-object contact. This classification is : 
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(i) Indeterminate Perception (nirvikalpa), 

(ii) Determinate Perception (savikalpa) and 

(iii) Recognitional Perception (pratyabiiijna). 

The Extra-ordinary Perception have been classified into three- 
types, viz. 

(i) Perception with Universal Property (samanya laksana); 

(ii) Acquired Perception (jnanalaksana). 

(iii) Extra-sensory or Intuitive Perception (yogaja). 

A diagram illustrating the various types of Perception from 
different points of view is given on the opposite page. 

Explanation of the Various Types 

1. Ordinary Perception depends on the sense-object contact. 
But in Extra-ordinary Perception, the object is conveyed to the- 
mind not through the five senses, but through an unusual 
medium. E.S.P. intuition of Yogis and deep perception come 
in this category. 

2. The division into internal and external is based on the fact 
that the five senses come into direct contact with the objects, 
but Manas has no external organ, and therefore it perceives' 
internally and experience, pleasure, pain, desire etc. 

3. The distinction into Being and Non-being is unique in^ 
Nyaya. There are two types of reality. The substances stand 
for the positive reality, but non-existence of a substance also is- 
a reality. We perceived a jar on the table. If it is removed, we 
perceive its non-existence (abhava). 

4. The reality has again been divided into six categories, of 
which substance (dravya) is the first and the foremost. 

5. Perception of substance : There are nine kinds of sub¬ 
stances viz. earth, water, light, air, akasa, time, space, soul and 
Manas. Out of these ether, time and space are imperceptible,, 
as these are eternal, infinite and without manifest quality. Soul 
is perceived internally. The others are perceived directly through 
the various senses. Air, of course is perceived only through 
touen. All the things perceived by the external senses have a 
limited dimension (mahattva). The perception takes place, as a. 
whole. We do not perceive a thing through its parts.^ 


Wj5, II, 1,31. 
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6. Perception of Quality. Quality is that which subsists in a 
substance, which owns it. It is passive (niskriya) and it has no 
quality. There cannot be a quality of a quality, Nyaya enlists 
24 kinds of Qualities viz. colour (rupa), taste (rasa), smell 
(gandha), touch (sparsa), sound (sabda), number (sahkhya), 
magnitude (parimana), dilference (prthakatva), conjunction 
(sarhyoga), dissociation (vibhaga), remoteness (paratva), proxi¬ 
mity (aparatva), fluidity (dravatva), viscidity (sneha), know¬ 
ledge (buddhi), pleasure (sukha), pain (duhkha), desire (iccha), 
aversion (dvesa), effort (prayatna), gravity (gurutva), merit 
(dharma), demerit (adharma) and dispositions (sarhskara).^ 
Some of these like Sariiskara, merit, demerit, activity, gravity 
cannot be perceived, and therefore should be excluded from 
the list. Pleasure, pain etc. are attributes of the soul, and are 
therefore objects of internal perception. 

The explanation regarding the perception of sound as 
presented by Kesava Misra in his Tarkabhasa, bears remarkable 
resemblance with the explanation given by modern scientists. 
He says that sound is an attribute of ether and is perceived 
only by the auditory sense. The sound when produced at a 
distance, produces other sounds ; which move in all the direc¬ 
tions like the ripples in water (caused by throwing a stone). 'By 
the parable of the expanding ripples in water (vicitaranga- 
nyayena), we can explain the travelling of the sound in expand¬ 
ing ripples, moving in all the directions and then reaching the 
auditory organ of the listener. The sound produces one series 
of sound waves, which give rise to other series, until the last - 
series reach the ear. ‘Tt is incorrect to say‘ I heard the sound of 
bugle at a distance.”^ Sound also originate in the manner of 
Kadamba Buds.^ From the first sound, ten other sounds are 
produced in ten directions, by them, ten other sounds are 
produced, until they go on expanding like the Kukumba 
buds.^ 

As regards visual perception, also, Nyaya believes that the 


iPF, 3-5. 

^For pictorial illustrations, see Tarkabhasa translated by Visvesvera 
Sidhantasiromani, (1953), p. 206. 

^op. cit. 

^BP, & SM, Verse 166. 
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eye does not come into direct contact with the object at a 
distance, just like the ear. It can perceive objects without 
direct contact (prapyakari). The visual organ is of the nature 
of light (tejas). The pupil is only its location. Light goes out 
of the pupil to the object and comes into contact with it, just 
as the light of a torch goes out and envelopes the object. That 
is how a small pupil can see the big mountain. The pupil being 
small could not be compatible to perceive such a big object, 
but for its rays going out divergently and covering a large 
ground. This explanation, of course, is faulty from the point 
of view of modern psychology. 

7. Perception of activity (Karma) also is a subtle one. Acti¬ 
vity also subsists in a substance. It is of five kinds viz. 
(i) throwing up (utksepana), (ii) throwing down (apaksepana), 
(iii) contraction (kuncana), (iv) expansion (prasarana) and 
(v) locomotion (gamana). These activities can be perceived by 

I 

sight and touch. As we perceive activity through the substance^ 
it is the sense-object contact of second type viz. sarhyukta- 
samavaya. 

8. Perception of Universal. Universal is a new concept in 
Nyaya-Vaisesika. It is defined as an eternal entity common to 
many of the same class. All cows have the property of ‘cow- 
ness’, which is its universal (samanya). But a particular colour, 
shape, form or quality of a particular cow which distinguishes 
it from other cows is visesa. Here also the universal subsists in 
the substance, and is perceived only through that substance. 
The sense-object contact is of the second type. But the uni¬ 
versal of a quality {e.g. brightness) is perceived through the 
quality which inhere in a substance. This is, therefore, the third 
type of sense-object contact viz. saihyukta-samaveta-samavaya. 
Perception of particularity (visesa) can be explained - in the 
similar way. But it may be noted that visesa is the opposite of 

I 

samanya. 

9. Perception of Inherence (samavaya). Inherence is the 
inseparable relation between two facts, like the yarn and cloth, 
earth and jar, which cannot be separated (ayutasiddha). It is 
different from conjunction (samyoga) where the two {e.g. cup 
and plate) can be separated. Samavaya relation holds between 
whole and part (branch and tree) attribute and substance (guna 
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and gunin, e.g. colour and jar), action and substance, samanya 
and visesa. 

This relation is perceived by sight. and touch. We perceive 
that the cloth inheres in the yarn, the colour inheres in the Jar, 
'whiteness inheres in snow, burning inheres in fire, cold inheres 
in ice etc. 

Details about types of perception of Abhava are not presented 
here, as these have little psychological significance. 

10. Internal Perception. The objects of internal perception 
are feeling of pleasure (sukhaih), pain (duhkharh), desire 
(iccha), aversion (dvesa), cognition (matih) and volition (krtiljL). 
All these are attributes of the self. So the mind perceives these 
internally when it comes into contact with these through their 
inherence in the self which is joined with the mind. So the 
type of contact is Samyukta-“Samaveta-samavaya. Cognition 
(matih) also can be known by manas through introspection. 
Western Psychologists come very near this approach of NyS,ya. 

10. Determinate and IndeterminatePe rception 

Nyaya divides ordinary perception into two types : indeter¬ 
minate and determinate. The former is that which is pure sensa¬ 
tion, the first stage in the process of apprehension, wherein 
there is no association of name or quality. It is the immediate 
cognition of the object without a knowledge of its attributes, 
universals or particulars. While as the determinate perception 
is the next stage after indeterminate perception, wherein the 
object is revealed as endowed with its attributes and 
characteristics. 

The above distinction has not been strictly adhered to by 
the philosophers of the Nyaya schools. We come across diver¬ 
gent definitions and explanations. 

(i) Vacaspati and ^ridhara increases the scope of I. P. 
(Indeterminate Perception) by saying that at this stage 
the perception of an orange gives as its colour, form 
and its samanya. It only lacks the subject-predicate 
relationship (visesana-visesa bhava) that ‘this is an 
orange’. It is perception without a name associated, 
like the perception by an infant and a dumb. At the 
second stage, when the necessary relationship and 
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the verbal image is there, we have D.P. (Determinate 
Perception). 

(ii) Prabhakara of Mlmariisa school decreases the scope 
of I. P. by saying that herein we perceive just the 
form fsvarupamatra) of the object. The samanya and 
•visesa, though perceived vaguely are not discriminat- 
-ed at this stage. Bhavsarvajna follows Prabhakara and 
defines it likewise. 

t^iii) Gange^a and the later Nyaya writers make another 
modification. I. P. is the first stage of perception, 
without any connection with universality or any such 
relation (jatyadiyojanarahitarh), uncharacterised 
(nisprakarakarh), presenting no specification or predi¬ 
cation (Vaisistyanavagatri).^ For example, the jar is 
perceived, but it is not related to jarness, or the class 
it belongs to. 

\(iv) Vi^vanatha finds I.P. only logically necessary. Actu¬ 
ally we cannot have the perception of a jar without 
the knowledge of the content and the predicative 
•quality.^ 

fv) A better systematic and psychological explanation 
has been given by Kesava-Mi^ra. To begin with he 
explains the process of I.P., like this : The self is in 
contact with Manas, Manas with the sense, and the 
sense with the object, by the principle that the sense 
has the property of revealing the nature of associated 
objects. By the sense-object contact arises I.P. that 
■‘this is something.* This I.P. is without the relation- 
“ship of name, generic and specific features. It 
is the revelation of just the thing (vastumatram). 
The agent of this I.P. is the sense, as axe is the agent 
.of cutting the wood. The sense-object-contact is the 
process (avantara vyapara). I.P. is the result. Here 
•we should note three entities : agent, process and the 
'result. Sense is the agent, sense-object-contact is the 
process, and I.P. is the result. This is the first stage 


t rc. 

■^BF & SM, 167-180. 
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of perceptioni At the next stage, the sense-object- 
contact becomes the agent, I.P. the process, and a 
higher type of perception, called D.P. the result. 
This is the stage when name, generic and specific 
qualities are revealed such as ‘this is the Brahmana,’ 
‘this is black.’ The substantive-adjective relation 
exists here. There is a third stage of perception,, 
when I.P. serves as the agent, D.P. the process, and 
the still higher type of perception is the thought or 
concept (buddhih). For thought presentation, there- 
is thus threefold process in succession. Sense-object- 
contact was the first-process, I.P. was the second- 
process, and D.P. was the third process that resulted 
in conceptual thinking. Perhaps in the terminology 
of Western psychology we could equate I.P. with' 
sensation, D.P. with perception and buddhi with 
concept. 

Perception of Nyaya has a very large scope, and it includes 
all types of direct knowledge, hence it is called pratyaksa. 

A diagramatic representation of the ladder of perception as 
explained by Kesava Misra is given below: 

Diagram 7 

THE LADDER OF PERCEPTION IN TARKA BHASA 
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1 

(When sense is agent, contact with object serves as process,. 

I. P. is the result. 

When sense-object-contact is the agent, I.P. is process, D.P. 
is the result. 

When I.P. is the agent, D.P. is the process, thought is the' 
result). 

II. Recognition (pratyabhijna) 

Vatsyayana defines recognition as follows : 

“When one applies to, or connects with, the same objects,, 
two cognitions, which appear at different times (one appearing' 
after the other),—there is what is called ‘Recognition’ ; this 
recognition appears in the form ‘I see now what I had seen’ 
before’, ‘this is the same object,’”^ 

“Recognition is the name of that recolleclive cognition which 
is involved in the conception that we have in regard to one and' 
the same thing, in the form, ‘I now see the same thing that I' 
had seen before’.”^ 

Jayanta in his Nyayamahjari, defines recognition as a kind- 
of qualified perception. It gives us knowledge of the present 
object as qualified by the past.^ When we recognise Deva- 
datta, we think that this is the same Devadatta, whom we saw 
before. Hence the agent (Karana) of recognition are two—> 
(i) the past experience, and (ii) the present sense-object-contact 
(sanskara-sahitara indriyara). We include recognition under 
perception, because it requires sense-object-contact. 

12. Extraordinary Perception (Alaitkika Pratyaksa) 

Here the objects are revealed through an extraordinary 
medium. It is of three kinds viz. (i) Perception with Universal 
Property, (2) Acquired Perception and Intuitional Perception.* 

The first-type is the perception of a class of objects through 
its universal perceived in one object of the class. We perceive 
jarness in a jar, and by implication the whole class of pots.- 


ms. III, 1, 7. 

^op. cit.. Ill, 2, 2. 
WM, p. 448. 

‘^BP Sc SM, Verse 63. 
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Acquired perception is the perception which we do not get 
exactly through the sense, but through previous experience. 
The sight of sandalwood gives me an idea of its fragrance also, 
.although fragrance cannot be perceived by sight. It is the 
previous experience that sandalwood is fragrant, that helps me 
:in its perception. Both these types do not have much psycho¬ 
logical value. But the third type, the Intuitive Perception is 
very significant. Details about it are given in Yoga philosophy. 
This type of perception has been generally accepted by all. Our 
ordinary perception is circumscribed by organic limitations. 
But in the absence of the distraction and organic limitations, 
the span of consciousness is expanded to include the perception 
i beyond time and space. 

The Yogaja perception is again of two types according to 
the divisions of yogis into those who have attained concentra¬ 
tion and those who are striving for it.^ A yogi who has 
. attained concentration has knowledge of everything while the 
.other type is aided by meditations.® 

•13. Doubtful Perception 

Gautama defines doubtful perception as follows : 

Doubt (sam§aya) is that wavering judgment in which the 
definite cognition of the specific character of any one object is 
wanting, and which arises either from : 

(i) Recognition of common properties ; 

(ii) Recognition of uncommon properties ; 

(iii) Conflicting testimony ; 

(iv) Irregularity of perception ; 

(v) Irregularity of non-perception.® 

(i) In the first place, doubt is the wavering judgment in 
■ which the definite cognition of the specific character of one 
• object is wanting, and which arises from the cognition of 
. characters common to the objects concerned.^ If we perceive 
. a post and begin to doubt whether it is post or man (sthanurva 


^op. cit,. Verse, 65. 

^Ibid, 66. 

■ ^NS, I, 1, 23. -V 

~^NB, I, 1, 23. 
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purusova), the source of doubt is the want of the perception of 
-the distinction between the two, and the perception of the 
•eommon properties (length, breadth and form in this case) only. 

(ii) Secondly, it may arise from the cognition of uncommon 
properties. For example the presence of smell distinguishes the 
•earth from water, as also from qualities and actions. Earth and 
water are substances, but qualities and actions are not sub- 
■stances but heterogeneous to earth. Unless there is awareness 
of the specific uncommon properties, doubt will remain. 

(iii) Thirdly, doubt arises from the presence of contradictory 
opinions or conflicting testimony. One Sastra may assert that 
soul exists, but the other may refute it.^ 

(iv) Fourthly, doubt arises from irregularity and uncertainty 
-of perceptions. An example of mirage illustrates this point. 
There arises the doubt whether the water perceived is really 
water.^ 

(v) Fifthly, it arises from irregularity of non-perception. We 
•do not perceive water in the roots and branches of trees, hence 
the doubt whether water exists inside the tree.^ 

14. Illusory Perception 

There are three types of illusory perception: 

(i) There may be defect (dosa) in the sense-organ, such as 

defective vision, a jaundiced eye. 

(ii) A part may be perceived instead of whole, and the 

perfect perception is wanting (saihprayoga). 

(iii) Previous disposition (samskara) that might prejudice or 
^influence the perception. The previous samskaras, on account 
• of a certain habit formation, can modify the present perception, 
,and distort it, A burnt child dreads fire. One who experiences 
.once milk as hot, always mistakes at sight, cold milk for hot. 

■ The recollection of a snake creates the illusion of seeing snake 
:-in a rope.^ A comparison of Nyaya theory of illusion with 
'Vedantic theory of illusion is presented in Chapter VIII below. 

^Ibid. 

cit. 

mid. 

^Nyayabindutika, p. 12. 
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. STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Nyaya postulates the Upanisadic doctrine regarding the- 
various states of consciousness. The States as accepted gene¬ 
rally by the Indian philosophers are : 

(1) The Wakeful State ; 

(2) The Dream State ; 

(3) The Deep Sleep State. 

Nyaya presents its own explanation with regard to the nature- 
of these three states, and the explanation differs from that of 
Sarhkhya. As regards the wakeful state of mind, nothing' more 
has been said than the phenomenon of perception. The nature 
and process of perception has been explained above. There are 
some references about the nature of memory. This is explained 
below, followed by an explanation of dream phenomena and 
deep sleep. 

1. Memory 

Annarhbhatta in his Tarkasarhgraha defines memory as re¬ 
presentative cognition of past experiences due solely to the 
impressions produced by them. The impressions of the past 
remain latent and are retained in the soul. When the mind is in 
touch with a disposition (Bhavana), it remembers the corres¬ 
ponding experiences gained in the past. In this way remem- 
berance is a quality of the soul, otherwise there would be no 
continuity in experience. The past impressions (samskaras) are 
accumulated and stored, in each life-time, serving a basis for 
future action. Memory thus acts not in one life-time, but in all 
the janmas. Even the new-born infant experiences joy, fear,, 
and sorrow, due to his sariiskaras of earlier life.^ The soul is- 
endowed with the character of the cogniser, and memory must 
belong to it.^ 

Memory is different from recognition (pratyabhijna). The 
latter is caused by the perception of the present object, and its 
identity with another object. But the immediate cause of’ 
memory is impressions (saihskara). 

W, III, 1, 18. 

Vbid^ 2, 40. 
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How far is memory a means of valid knowledge ? Nyaya ex¬ 
plains that its validity depends upon the validity of the previous 
experience which is reproduced. Again recollections are not simul¬ 
taneous, because the factors of recollection such as attention, 
perception etc. are not present at one and the same time.^ 

Specific Causes of Memory 

Memory worlcs through the agency of certain specific causes 
mentioned in Nyaya Sutras.T hese causes are 23 in number.® 
The list of the specific causes is given below: 

(i) Attention (pranidhana), the fixing of the mind, with 
a desire to recollect something. 

(ii) Association (nibandha) or connection of different 
experiences that suggest of one another. It also may 
include the fixing of things in the plexus of the body 
through yoga.® 

(Hi) Repetition (abhyasa), securing persistence for the 
previous impressions. 

(iv) Sign (linga) which leads the mind to the thing signifi¬ 
ed, e. g. recollecting fire after seeing sun. 

(v) Characteristic mark (laksana) that recalls the class 
to which the object belongs. 

(vi) Similarity (sadrsya) that associates the ideas of similar 
objects. Likeness of a picture of a lady may remind 
us of a particular lady. 

(vii) Possession (parigraha), suggesting the owner of the 
thing owned. The servant reminds us of the master. 

(viii) The relationship between refuge and refugee (asraya- 
asritasambandha). The pupil reminds us of the teacher 
and vice-versa. 

(ix) Immediate sequence or contiguity (anantaryya). The 
preceding act reminds us of the succeeding. 

(x) Separation (viyoga), which reminds us of which is 
separated. 

(xi) Identity of function or co-profession (ekakaryya). One 
teacher reminds us of another teacher. 

f 

mid, 2, 33. 

mid, 2, 44. 

^NB, III, 2,44. The explanation of the terms is based on VatsySyana. 
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(xii) Enmity (virodha) of two rivals, one reminds us of 
another. Ravana reminds us of Rama. 

(xiii) Excess (atisaya), which reminds us of that which haS' 
produced the excess or superiority. 

(xiv) Acquisition (prapti), which frequently reminds us of 
its source. 

(xv) Intervention (vyavadhana) or cover. The sheath re¬ 
calls the sword. 

(xvi) Pleasure and pain (sukhaduhkha). 

(xvii) Desire and Aversion (icchadvesa). 

(xviii) Fear (bhaya). 

(xix) Need (arthitva), reminding one of what a person 
needs in terms of food and clothing. 

(xx) Action (kriya) which suggests the agent. The chariot- 
maker is recalled by the chariot. 

(xxi) Affection (raga). One frequently remembers the 
person one loves. 

(xxii) Merit (Dharma). It reminds one of the merit attained 
in the previous birth, and it enables one to retain 
what one reads and hears. 

(xxiii) Demerit (adharma). It reminds a person the causes of 
suffering in the past. 

The recollections are not possible simultaneously. All these 
several causes are not cognised at the same time. The list of 
causes is not exhaustive. Later thinkers add more causes. For 
instance insanity may be one of the causes that reminds old 
complexes.^ 

2. Dream 

Dreams have a basis in the waking state. We see in dreams 
those objects which we have already apprehended in our daily 
life. In this way it has some similarity with rememberance and 
reflection (saihkalpa). Like remembrance and desire, the cogni¬ 
tion of objects in dreams also has for its objects something that 
has been previously apprehended.^ But, unlike memory and 
reflection, dream cognition is unreal, and this fact is under¬ 
stood when we finish the dream and enter wakeful state. On 

^Se e Tatparyafika. 

ms, IV, 2. 34 ; NB, IV, 2, 34. 
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waking there is destruction of the conception of things during. 
a dream,^ because the objects seen in the dream have no 
real existence, apart from the previous impressions of such; 
things gathered in the wakeful state. 

Dreams, again, illustrate false memory. The dream cognitions- 
are memory cognitions but untrue in character. The cognition 
of the thing appears to be real in a dream, but it represents the- 
not-present as the present. This fact explained in Tarkabhasa' 
has already been explained in the Upanisads.^ 

Sources of Dreams 

There are three sources of dreams: 

(1) Remembrance of objects experienced in the past, 
(anubhuta-padartha-smarana). Whatever we meet in the dream, 
is already experienced by us in the wakeful state. An objection 
can be raised that sometimes we may fly in air, or find our 
head out. This we have never experienced in our wakeful state. 
Nyaya replies that we do see birds flying in air, and animals 
whose head has been cut. The same phenomena may be super¬ 
imposed in us in a dream. Such an association is possible in . 
dream, when everything is produced by our mind, and has no 
real basis. 

(2) Influence of an unseen moral law regarding our past 
desires and actions (adr§ta). Our pleasurable or painful ex¬ 
periences in our dreams arise from the good or bad actions of “ 
our waking life. 

(3) Organic disorders (dhatudosa). The fact that we meet 
disturbing dreams when we have stomach-ache or any other 
organic physical defect or disease, has been explained extensive¬ 
ly by Caraka and reiterated by Nyaya. 

(4) Prophetic dreams are due to the influence of spirits. 
Udayana also admits the true prophesy of some dreams. 

On the whole Nyaya, calls dream perceptions as false. 
Dreams, thus cannot be a basis of valid knowledge. A dream 
appears to be real, as long as one dreams, but the dream-- 
objects are contradicted by the wakeful state. This fact explained - 


WB, IV, 2,35. 
25 1/, IV, 3, 10. 
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•by Nyaya has been exploited by many Eastern and Western 
..thinkers, when they infer that our present experience might be 
unreal, contradicted by a higher spiritual experience, just as 
the dream experience appearing to be real for the time being, 
is contradicted by the wakeful experience.^ 

In the dream state, it is only the manas that works, and the 
senses are at rest. Hence manas creates new appearances, which 
..are like hallucinations and illusions. 

i. Deep Sleep (Susupti) 

When a man is in deep sleep and dreams no dream, there is 
an end (for the time being) of all connections with attachment, 
as also of all connections with pleasure and pain. The same 
thing happens with regard to the released soul. Vatsyayana 
. compares released soul with a person in deep sleep.^ The 
only difference is that in deep sleep, the past impressions exist, 
but for the released soul, all the impressions have perished.® 

F. CONCLUSION REGARDING NYAYA PSYCHOLOGY 

Out of all the different philosophies, it is NySya that gives 
a common-sense view of the reality, and avoids as much of 
metaphysics as possible. It preaches pluralistic realism, and 
presents a compendium of epistemology rather than ontology. 
It is here that while explaining epistemology, physiological 
principles come in. As it is concerned with the sources of valid 
knowledge, it takes great pains in explaining perception as a 
source of knowledge. Credit may be given to Nyaya in giving 
the foremost rank to Perception as a source of valid knowledge, 
and in making all other sources dependent upon it. Its 
approach is realistic objectivism as opposed to the idealistic 
subjectivism of Vedanta and of many other philosophies. 
Nyaya, therefore, accepts the world as a reality, as it is 
actually perceived by us through our senses. 

No wonder then, that Nyaya enters into minute details of 
perception. It starts with the process of perception, and explains 

^See Bertrand Russell, Problems of Philosophy y pp. 34-35. 

2iVJ5, IV, 1. 63. 

^Tatparyatjka. 
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at length various types of perception. It is here we find a des- 
^oripdon of sensation, perception and ideation. The account 
.given, about various types of perceptions compares favourably 
with the explanation of the modern experimental psychology 
^£.g. Wave-theory regarding perception of sound, psychology 
of doubt and illusion, recognition etc.). Curiously enough, it 
gives the successive order of mental functioning Cognition, 
Affection and Conation (jnati, icchati, yatate). It describes the 
phenomena of attention and memory. 

Limitations 

Apart from perception, there is meagre material on other 
psychological aspects. Even regarding perceptions it lacks the 
physiological account. “The Nyaya theory of perception does 
not solve the central problem of physiological psychology, as to 
how the stimulus of an external object in the sense-organ which 
•is resolved into a form of mechanical contact becomes Trans¬ 
formed into, a psychical state. Even today the problem remains 
a mystery, inspite of the great advance in scientific know¬ 
ledge.”^ 


4Radhakrisbanan, S., Indian Philosophy, IT, p. 52. 
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Chapter VIi 


/ 

Psychology in Vaisesika. 

T he Vaisesika and the Nyaya agree in their essential princi¬ 
ples. Both agree with regard to the atomic theory of the- 

universe, the nature of the self and the ultimate goal of life. 
There are just minor differences, so much so that later philoso¬ 
phers synthesised the two as one. Vaisesika, however, has the 
distinction of propounding the famous atomic theory, while- 
Nyaya specialises in epistemology. In a way, they supplement 
each other by dealing with some topics in greater details, with 
common naetaphysical and epistemological fundamentals. The 
psychological principles, emanating from the common portion, 
of the two, remain the same in bojth the systems. Hence, we 
find not much of any fresh psychological material in Vaisesika 
when once we study Nyaya. Only here and there, do we find 
some new points, which are not mentioned in Nyaya. Before, 
we discuss those additional points, we may make a brief survey 
of the distinctive features of this philosophy. We may deal 
with certain metaphysical principles embodied in it, which, 
have bearing on its psychology. 

A. METAPHYSICS 

Like Sarhkhya and Nyaya, Vaisesika also considers that 
supreme good consists in the permanent cessation of pain,, 
which leads to salvation. That which leads to salvation and 
prosperity is virtue-f-dharma. Knowledge of the principles is the 
principal virtue, as it is means of the supreme good.^ The: 
supreme good results from the knowledge of the essences 
(tattvajnana)^ of the six predicables (padarihas) viz. substance,, 
attribute, action, genus, species and inherence." A later philo¬ 
sopher Candra adds four more categories viz, potentiality, non- 

1 ^, 1 , 1 , 2 . 

1,1,4. 
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potentiality, commonness and non-existence (vide Dasapad^ 
drthi I.l). A brief explanation of the six predicables has been 
presented in the previous chapter. Vaisesika, however, lays 
greater emphasis on Vedic precepts, and is here akin to 
Mimahsa philosophy. It again emphasises the work of an 
‘unseen force’ (adrsta) that moves the universe in an orderly 
manner. The movement of needles towards magnet,^ the 
motion of fire and air,^ the circulation of water in plants,® the 
cohesion and integration of atoms, ® are all due to this universal 
force ‘adrsta’. The working of the mind, the fructification of 
karma and the movement of the soul after death are also 
dependent upon this force. Kanada does not make any 
mention of God, but his followers proceed from adrsta to God 
that imposes this principle. So Vaisesika view of God as the 
efiicient cause of the universe (atoms being the material cause) 
is practically the same as that of Nyaya. 

Vaisesika has the distinction of propounding atomic theory. 
According to this philosophy all the things in the universe are 
products, consisting of parts. The minutest part beyond which 
no division is possible is an atom, which is eternal, while the 
products composed of innumerable atoms are non-eternal.® 
Atom (anu) is eternal. It is without parts; it cannot be des¬ 
troyed ; it has no magnitude and it does not occupy any space. 
Two atoms associate themselves in such a manner as to 
combine along a common axis, and form a binary (dvyanuka), 
while three integrate forming a ternary (tryanuka) with three 
dimensions, length, breadth and thickness. The integration of 
the five types of atoms (earth, water, fire, air and ether) in this 
manner is responsible for all the objects in the phenomenal 
world. Thus Kanada, like a modern physicist, explains the 
material evolution of the universe. “By the process of reason it 
organises this chaotic mass into coherent and intelligible whole, 
and exhibits a system that sets forth the cosmic plan which 
shows the interrelation of all its parts into a synthetic whole, 

V, 1,15. 

^Ibid, V, 2, 13 and IV, 2, 7. 

3/6/V, V, 2, 7. 

^Ibid, IV, 2, 7. 

^Ibid, IV, 1, 1-2. 
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operating with such perfection that its very conception is 
spiritually exhilarating.”^ 

Another distinction of this philosophy is its theory of 
causation, called ‘asatkaryavada’. It claims that non-existence 
of effect follows from the non-existence of cause,^ but non¬ 
existence of cause does not'follow from the non-existence of 
the effect.® An effect has only a temporary existence. Before 
its production, and after its destruction it is non-existent. 
Hence the world, which is an effect, is not an appearance 
(vivarta) of the cause, nor an evolution (parinama), but is 
produced by the aggregation of the cause—the ultimate atom. 

With the- aid of this scientific analysis Kanada adopts a six¬ 
fold classification of the predicables (padartha) of the universe, 
into substance (dravya), attribute (gupa), activity (karma), 
genus (samanya), species (visesa), and inherence (samavaya). 
Later followers of this system add the seventh predicable non¬ 
existence (abhava). The substances are nine in number^ (as 
enumerated in the last chapter on Nyaya Psychology). Refer¬ 
ence is here made to mind and soul, as two separate sub¬ 
stances. This helps us to understand the Vaisesika view of 
human personality. The attributes are seventeen in number viz. 
colour, taste, smell, touch, number, measures, separateness, 
conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, understandings, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition,® The actions are 
throwing upward, throwing downward, contraction, expansion, 
and motion.® 

This type of Vaisesika metaphysics has bearing on the psycho¬ 
logical principles inherent in this philosophy. Psychological 
principles are a logical outcome of this ‘atomic pluralism’ of 
Vaisesika. 

B. theory of consciousness 

The perplexing question whether consciousness vests in 
matter, in mind or in soul, has been best analysed by Kanada 

^Theos Bernard, Hindu Philosophy, p. 61. 

2F^,I,2, 1. 

nbid, I, 2, 2. 

I, 5. 

^VS, 1 , 1 . 6 . 

^Ibid, 1,1, 7. 
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and his followers. Kanada concludes after rational discussion 
that consciousness is the property of the soul. This refutes the 
modern Western dogma. 

What is consciousness ? It is ‘an awareness’, found in all 
animate beings. Hence it has no independent existence of its 
own. It inheres in something else. In what does it inhere ? 
Does it inhere in any of the five elements and their atoms ? 
Inanimate atoms have no such property. A jar has no con¬ 
sciousness.^ The five types of atoms have their own attributes. 
Ether has sound. Air has sound and touch. Fire has sound and 
touch and form, and so on. But none of these possess con¬ 
sciousness as an additional quality. There is no manifestation of 
consciousness in the operations of space (dik) or time (kala). 
It may be asserted that consciousness resides in the body of 
animate beings, when the basic elements combine to form a 
new integrated product. But Kariada refutes this view. Con¬ 
sciousness does not inhere in any parts of the body separated 
from the body. The body always goes on changing. Its consti¬ 
tuents, formed of the food we eat, always change and are re¬ 
placed in the process of metabolism and catabolism. If 
consciousness resided in the food constituents of yesterday, 
then it must perish while the food constituents perish. In that 
case the recollection of what is experienced in infancy, will be 
impossible in youth.^ Again, the body may exist in the state 
of swoon or death, but it may have no consciousness. This 
shows that consciousness inheres in something other than the 
body. When we analyse into the phenomena of the recollection 
of the experiences of the present life, we find that the ex- 
periencer is the sane, who can recall all the past events. The 
continuity of experience therefore leads us to the proposition 
that consciousness does not inhere in the non-eternal body. The 
stream of consciousness must have a permanent bed. Not to 
speak of the experiences of this life, there is reminiscence of 
the experiences of the past lives as wqll. Whence the sucking o^ 
the breasts of the new-born infant ? There should have been 
no activity at sucking the breasts on the part of an infant just 


HI. 1,4. 
^VSe/, III, 1,7. 
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born, because of the impossibility at that stage of the under¬ 
standing that this is the means of attaining the desirable which 
is the cause of activity.^ 

Another reason is presented to refute the proposition that 
body possesses consciousness. The body is a created thing, and 
must be made for the purpose of something other than itself, 
in the same way as a cart is made for the driver. The intelli¬ 
gent principle using the body for its purpose must be something 

other than the body. Intelligence or consciousness therefore 

•» 

resides in that other being. 

Consciousness again necessitates two things—subject and ob¬ 
ject. It must reside in the subject, the perceiver and not in the 
object. Since the body is the object, the perceived, and not the 
perceiver, it cannot be the seat of consciousness, which is, in 
reality, associated with the subject. 

Does consciousness inhere in the senses, there are, in some 
measure, perceivers ? Vaisesika argues that the senses are not 
independent perceivers. They depend upon something else—say 
the mind, and the soul. Again the senses are capable of per¬ 
ceiving only a single class of objects.^ The eyes can only see, 
and the ears can only hear. Consciousness is the mother of all 
types of perception. We can simultaneously be aware of the 
apple, see it, smell it and taste it. This manifold perception 
cannot be the act of any of the senses. 

Should consciousess then .inhere in the mind? The mind 
also is in the same position. Its ideas are not consciousness 
itself, but objects of consciousness. These ideas can be direct¬ 
ed according to the will of the thinker. The thinker is there¬ 
fore, somebody other than the mind. Mind is simply an 
' instrument in his hands. That other person is the soul—Atman. 
Hence consciousness inheres in the soul. 

Consciousness inheres in soul, as sound inheres in Akasa. 
That is to say, consciousness is not essential to soul, just as 
sound is not essential to ether. Ether can exist without sound, 
but sound cannot exist without ether. Similarly, consciousness 
cannot exist without Atman, but Atman can exist without the 
manifestation of consciousness. Vaisesika thus agrees with 

^VSU, III, 1, 7. 

^op. cit. 
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Nyaya in postulating that consciousness appears only when 
Atman is in special relationship with something. Here it 
differs from Samkhya and Vedanta, The Samkhya view has been 
explained in Chapter 4 above; the Vedantic view will be discuss¬ 
ed in the relevant Chapter below. 

As for the states of consciousness is concerned, the descrip¬ 
tion given in Upanisads is accepted in toto. Yaise§ika and 
Nyaya emphasise the experiences of the wakeful state, as this 
world is a reality apart from our subjective experience of it. 

Our experience in the wakeful state depends upon the parti¬ 
cular conjunction between the soul and the mind. Cognition in 
dreaming also depends upon such a conjunction, with the 

• difference that in the dream-state the senses cease to function.^ 

Dream Phenomena 

Sankara Misra gives detailed account of dreams, their nature 
and how they are produced.^ Dreams according to him are of 
four kinds; 

1. Some dreams arise from acuteness of the impression or 
■facility of reproductiveness ; just as in a man who, in love or 
in anger, thinks intently on some subject, when he goes to sleep. 
In that state cognition resembling perception in the form, ‘this 
is the battle between Krsna and Arjuna’ is produced through 
the influence of the previous impressions produced by previous 
study of Mahdbhdrata. This is the reminiscent theory. 

2. Some dreams arise from derangement of the humours or 
affections of the body. Due to the disorder of the humour, 
wind (vata), one may dream of moving about in the sky. By 
the excess of bile, he may dream of fire, golden mountains, 
flashing lightening etc. Through the predominence of phlegm, 
he may dream of swimming upon the sea, sprinkling with 

• showers of rain etc. These arc the physiological dreams. 

3. Thirdly, dreams appear under the influence of the ‘unseen 
■force’, adrstam. These are cognitions produced in one whose 
internal senses have been lulled to sleep or overpowered with 
rsleep, in respect of the experiences of the present or previous 

1 KS,IX, 2, 7. 

^VSU, IX, 2, 7. 
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births. The previous" virtue (dharma) accummulated, produces- 
beneficient and pleasurable dreams like riding upon elephants, 
ascending on mountains, acquisition of royal umbrella, feasting, 
meeting kings and the like. The accumulated evil (adharma) 
produces unpleasant dreams like falling into blind wells, im¬ 
mersion in mire and the like.^ This is the mystical explanation, 
of dream phenomena. 

4. Fourthly, we have dream-within-dreams (Svapnantikam).^ 
According to Prasastapada, dream-cognition is a sort of inter¬ 
nal perception through the mind when all the functions of the 
external sense-organs stop, and the mind has retired into the- 
trans-organic region.^ When the mind retires, the senses do’ 
not operate, and dream cognitions arise through the central- 
sensory. This takes place in sleep-state, which is a particular 
conjunction of the self with the mind. Herein sub-conscious 
impressions of past experiences emerge and present before the- 
mind.^ Sridhara in his Nydya Kandali reiterates the same. 
The dream-cognitions arising from sleep and sub-conscious 
impressions are direct and immediate presentations of objects- 
which have no real existence at that time and place.® Accord¬ 
ing to Sivaditya, dreams are produced by the Mind (and not. 
senses) in the perverted condition, due to sleep.® Bhasarvajna 
calls these a kind of false recollection, and so does Jayanta* 
Bhatta.'^ 


C. FACTORS OF PERSONALITY 

Like Nyaya, Vaisesika also postulates three major factors* 
of personality viz. soul, mind and body. 

1. Soul 

The existence of soul is proved beyond doubt.. 
Nyaya proves it through inference (anumana) that it is the- 

1 VSU, IX, 2, 7. 

^VS, IX, 2, 8. 

^PBh, IX, 2, 7. 

‘^op. cit. 

^NKa,p. 184. 

^SP, p. 68. 

’Wpp. 182-3. 
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seat of the qualities of pleasure, pain etc. Vaisesika depends- 
upon the direct perception (pratyaksa), and considers the above¬ 
inference as an additional proof. We directly perceive the self’ 
in our feeling as ‘I’ (aham). The intuition of T* is enough to- 
prove the existence of the self. The authority of Veda, and the 
inference of its existence from its activity and feeling are simply 
additional minor proofs.^ Compare this dictum with Descarte’s- 
‘cogito ergo sum’. An ordinary man may fail to understand 
this T’ness properly, but a yogi has the direct perception of 
the self. Through concentration of mind, that is, through a 
particular conjunction of the soul and the mind, he can have- 
perceptual cognition of the self (atmapratyaksaih).^ 

In the same manner, we can say that everybody feels his- 
ego, and his soul exists. This proves the plurality of soul. 
Each soul has his own ego, and from each ego we infer a sepa¬ 
rate soul. Activity and inactivity which are observed in one’s 
own soul are marks of existence of other souls.® The status at 
birth, the individual differences in men, also proves plurality.^* 
The same principle is reiterated by the scriptures also.® 

Kanada refutes all sorts of objections to the existence of' 
soul.® He again proves that soul is a substance and is eter¬ 
nal."^ The soul, however, is not an object of perception.® 

Kanada, again makes a distinction between the individual' 
soul (jiva) and the supreme soul (Isvara). The two are similar 
but not identical.® Chandrakanta, however, in his Bhasya,. 
interprets the sutras III. 2. 19-21 in the monistic sense, namely 
that there exists only one Atman variously differentiated on the 
phenomenal plane, as supported by scripture. Prof. Dasgupta 
accepts this interpretation, but S. Radhakrishnan disagrees,^® 

m 

IKS', III, 2, 10-18. 

2Ky, IX, 1, II. 

^VS, III, 1, 19. 

^Ibid, III, 2, 20. 

^Ibid, 111,2, 21. 

«K.S.III, 2, 6-8. 

Ubid, III, 2, 5. 

^Ibid, VTII. 1. 2. 

^VSU, III, 2, 19j Vivfti on the same. 

^^Indian Philosophy, IT, p. 190, n8. 
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as the general tendency of Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy has 
been pluralistic rather than monistic. Hence all souls are diffe¬ 
rent, and the differences are due to the connection with mind 
.and body. 

.2. Mind (Manas) 

Manas-in Vaisesika is used in the widest sense, for it is 
-applied to all the mental powers viz. sensation, perception, 
•understanding, feeling, willing, and higher intellectual powers. 
It refers to the whole of the internal organ (antah karana of 
■Saihkhya), the faculty or instrument through which thoughts 
-enter or by which objects affect the soul. The appearance and 
non-appearance; of knowledge, on contact of the soul with the 
senses and the objects are the marks of the existence of the 
■Mind.^ The object may be there, the senses may be in contact 
with the object, the Atman may be there, but unless an another 
•instrument, Mind works, no perception will result. Knowledge 
■appears when Mind attends. In the absence of attention by the 
Mind, there is no perception. If there were no Mind, we should 
have been able to perceive through the senses many things 
simultaneously, by the direct contact of Atman with the senses. 
But, in reality, all the perceptions are in succession, and hence 
the supposition of an intermediate instrument—the Mind. So, 
between senses and Atman, Mind functions as a coordinator, 
or a mediator, Candra defines Mind as—‘That of which the 
recognition of a non-inherent cause for the production of 
• cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, impression, 
merit, demerit and impression is the mark of its existence is 
Mind.^ Its functions thus include cognition, affection, cona¬ 
tion and storing of impressions in the sub-conscious. Mind 
cannot function as an independent perceiver, as the Western 
psychologists say. The real perceiver is the Atman, and Mind 
cannot take its place. Nor can Atman take the place of Mind, 
as it needs an instrument of action, which is Mind. 

The existence of Mind as different from Atman has been 
proved through logical reasoning by Vaisesika. Each sense 

III, 2,1. 

-DPS, 1 , 2 . 
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^organ is capable of perceiving only one class of objects. There 
must be a sense-organ different from the five sense-organs that 
can perceive all classes of objects of the external world. Again, 
ideas, thoughts and feelings belong to the internal world, not 
• directly depending upon sense-organs. An organ, separate 
from sense-organs is needed for the internal perception, cogni¬ 
tion, affection and volition. The phenomenon of forgetting or 
remembering is yet another proof. The instrument that retains 
past ideas, brings these forth to Atman, or holds these back. 

A number of characteristics of Mind have been discussed. 
Mind is a substance, and is eternal.^ Because of non-simulta- 
neous perception by Mind, it is clear that Mind is not all- 
pervading, and it cannot be of infinite magnitude. Hence it is 
.a substance. The same fact that perceptions are not simulta¬ 
neous but successive, leads to the view that each body has its 
own mind.^ The object may be one and the same, but each 
individual will think of the same object in diverse ways. 

Mind has no magnitude, it is atomic.® Hence it is eternal 
like an atom. It is unproduced, indestructible and without 
parts. It is the subjective side of the individual, while the body 
.and the objects of perception constitute the objective world. 
Like soul and ether, Mind is not an object of perception.^ It 
is the perceiver, the organ of perception, helping the soul to 
perceive. The action of mind needs volition on the part of the 
soul, in the same manner as raising the hand needs volition.® 

‘Although mind, the special sense-organ, is not directly sub¬ 
ject to volition, still it should be observed that action is pro¬ 
duced in mind by volition which can be reached by the nervous 
process by which mind travels.’® Pleasure and pain results 
from contact of soul, mind, sense and object.’ Another quality 
•characterises Mind. It is fickle and restless. This fickleness 
^restricts the intuitive power of the soul. That way, there should 

1F5, III, 2,2. 

^Ibid, HI, 2, 3. 

WS, VII, 1, 23. 

WSU, 2, 14. 

^Jbid, V, 2, 14. 

« VSU, 2. 14. 

V, 2, 15. 
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be no hope for the control of mind, and subsequently the cess¬ 
ation of the mind, and the deliverance of the soul. But as 
said earlier, volition is a power in the hands of the soul that 
makes the mind function, and controls it also. The soul cau' 
inhibit and restrain through volition the actions of the internal 
organ, Manas. ‘When the mind of an indifferent person who 
has come to believe in the vanity of all objects of enjoyment, 
comes to stay only in the soul, at that stage, owing to the- 
absence of volition corresponding to its action, action is not 
produced in the mind which then becomes comparatively 
steady. It is this state which is called yoga, since the marks of 
yoga are the restraint of the internal organ, cittam.’^ 

Mind accompanies soul after the death of the individual 
Here it is bound by the force of adrsta. The going out of life- 
and mind from the body (apasarpanam), and the entrance of' 
life and mind into another body (upasarpanam) depend on- 

ad rsta.^ 

• • • 

The word Sanskara (impression) refers to the sub-conscious 
mind. Impression is said to be of two kinds ; (1) cause of remi¬ 
niscence and (2) cause of actions.® The cause of reminiscence 
is that which is inherent in self, and it is a particular men tab 
impression produced by the impressions of the preceptive and 
the inferential knowledge of one substance. The cause of' 
actions is impetus, which is produced by actions arising from 
impulsion.^ Thus our instinctive behaviour and our innate- 
tendencies depend upon the impression that is latent in us. 

5. Body 

Body is the third factor of personality. The body of the- 
individual is a form of earth which is a kind of substance. 
Though it is made up of all the four elements, earth, water, fire- 
and air, yet the earth-element predominates in it.® Smell whichu 
is the distinctive attribute of earth, is observed in the humansi 


^VSU, V, 2, 16. 
2KSF, 2,17. 

^DPS, I, 3. 

^op, cit. 

SFy.IV, 2,1-3. 
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body as not departing from it till its dissolution, whereas diges¬ 
tive heat, etc., are not observed in the decayed body. These 
.attributes therefore, are accidential.^ Our common experience 
is that all bodies are sex-born, produced by the conjunction of 
male and female germ. But according to Kanada, some bodies 
may be produced independent of the sexual conjunction (ayoni- 
jarh). In support of his dogma, he presents a number of 
argument, which are not convincing to us. i^ankara Misra goes 
a step further and states that the vegetable kingdom also pos¬ 
sesses consciousness, and the trees also can be considered as 
fbodies in so far as these too possess experience, life, death, 
sleep, waking, procreation, attraction to agreeable and repul¬ 
sion to disagreeable.^ He anticipated, what Dr. J.C. Bose 
■discovered in the present century. But l§ankara Misra goes a 
step further in proclaiming that trees also are subject to the 
■law of Karma. That is why some trees are fortunate to be 
grown on the banks of Narbada river, and some in a cemetery 
tio be haunted by vultures.® The concept of physical body in 
Yaisesika is thus very wide, as it includes animate as well as 
inanimate bodies, flora as well as fauna. Its classification'as sex- 
born and asexual is rather primitive. The sexual bodies also are 
classified into womb-born and egg-born. The classification is 
not significant for the present readers, but the idea that living 
•organism with physical bodies possess consciousness is worth 
considering. All living bodies thus possess a tripartite persona¬ 
lity with soul, mind and body. The distinction between vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom, animals and human beings lie in the degree of 
consciousness. We should not deny a plant having sensation, 
feeling, and instinctive behaviour of attraction and repulsion 
to agreeable and disagreeable things respectively. The physical 
body is composed of the ultimate atoms, but these ultimate 
atoms themselves are devoid of consciousness. The aggregates 
of binaries and ternaries form inorganic matter. These do not 
have the property of producing a living organism. 


1 VSU, IV, 2, 4. 
mid, IV, 2, 5. 
cit. 
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D. THEORY OF PERCEPTION 

The theory of perception in Vaisesika is almost identical 
with that of Nyaya. Nyaya-Vaisesika establish the existence of 
five sense-organs. Manas is regarded as an internal sense 
through which we perceive pleasure and pain. The sense-organs- 
come in direct contact with the objects, and are prapyakari. 
The sense-object contact is essential for perception. The per¬ 
ception may be indeterminate, if it is simply a presentative- 
cognition of an object, without discrimination and reflection. 
It may be determinate, if it involves association, assimilation' 
and discrimination of ideas and objects reproduced in memory. 
Perception may be external or internal, external through the- 
senses and internal through Manas. The external perception 
takes place in respect of an object possessing magnitude, by 
the possession of that which is composed of more substances 
than one, and by means of its colour.^ There is no external 
perception of the ultimate atom, as it does not possess magni¬ 
tude. Air is a substance but it has no colour, and hence it is- 
not perceived.^ Nor is gravity perceptible.^ Numbers, magni¬ 
tudes, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteri¬ 
ority and action become subjects of visual perception, through 
their combination with substances possessing colour.^ Certain 
objects like colour, sound, odour, taste and touch are perceived 
through one sense-organ. But number, magnitude etc. are 
perceived through visual organ and tactual organ. Existence 
and quality are perceived through all the senses,® Perception, 
of colour depends on two conditions. The first condition is 
co-inherence of many substances (aneka dravya samavaya), and 
the second condition is particularity of colour (rupa. visesa).®' 
An atom is not composed of many substances, and hence 
invisible. Again its colour is not perceivable. A binary also 
cannot be perceived, as it is formed only of two atoms. Taste 
cannot be seen, as it has no colour. The conditions of other 
sense-perception are similar. 

IKS', IV, 1,6. 

Hbid,l\, 1,7. 

^Ibid, IV, 1, 10. 

nbid, IV, 1, 11. 

era, IV, 1, 11-13. 

^Jbid, IV, 1, 8. 
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The sense-object contacts, according to Vai^esika is of the 
same six types as explained in Nyaya, viz. Samyoga, Saihyukta,. 
Samavaya etc. 

Doubtful perception arises from three conditions. The first 
is perception of the general properties only. The second is the 
non-perception of the differentia, and the third is recollection 
of the alternatives.^ Sankara Misra adds that a doubtful 
cognition, is the knowledge of many contrary qualities in one * 
and the same object. Annama Bhatta supports this view.^ 
Reference has also been made to supernormal perception or 
yogl-pratyaksa. The yogis can perceive all objects, past, 
present and future, near and far, subtle and gross, and hidden 
and present. Jayanta Bhatta explains that a yogi can perceive 
all objects of the world simultaneously by a single intuition. 
Prasastapada refers to arsa-jnana or the yogic intuition. He 
also describes the occult-perception, through some occult 
powers obtained by some practices and medicines. Occultists 
can perceive through the senses, some subtle and. hidden 
objects, but they work at the sensuous plane, and not at 
spiritual plane. The sages possess higher intuition (pratibha- 
jiiana), but occultists possess base occult powers. 

How is cognition produced? Kanada states, *the mode of 
production of cognition is said in connection with the different¬ 
iation of a particular cognition.^ Sankara Misra further com¬ 
ments : A cognition should be marked off or distinguished 
from other cognitions, in respect of the mode of its production, 
in respect of its subject-matter, and in respect of its property.^ 

One cognition can depend upon another cognition. This can 
be proved by induction from agreement and difference.® 

Candra classifies perception into 4 types : (1) doubtfhl 
perception ; (2) decisive perception ; (3) imperfect perception ; 
(4) perfect perception.® If we take improperly the specific 
property of one of the many alternatives for that of the other,- 

1 VS, IV, II, 2, 17. 
p. 56. 

^VS, VIII, 1, 3. 

^ VSU, VIII, 1,3. 

'^Ibid, 2.2. 

^DPS, II, S, 10. 
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;and if we miss the right property of the object, we have ira- 
.perfect perception. Illusions will come under this category. 
.Perfect perception is knowledge without error. 

Perception, according to Candra is produced in three ways: 
»(1) by contact of four factors, (2) by contact of three factors 
and (3) by contact of two factors.^ The first type is the sen¬ 
sory representation in which self, mind, senses and the objects, 
all the four, play their part But for the perception of sound 
and its attributes, the object is unnecessary, and so only three 
factors, self, mind and senses, work. For internal perception, 
-that is for the cognition of pleasure, pain etc. self and mind 
I (only two factors) are needed.^ 

.Memory 

According to Vaisesika, there are four kinds of valid know¬ 
ledge : (1) perception (pratyaksa), (2) inference (laingika), 
rememberance (smrti) and intuition (arsa jnana). Here it differs 
a little from Nyaya. The comparison (upamana), tradition 
(aitihya) and verbal authority (sabda), as explained by Nyaya, 

. are all brought under inference. Rememberance (smrti) is thus 
a new source of valid knowledge, not included in Nyaya. It is 
■ given an independent place. 

How is memory produced? It results from a particular 
conjunction between the self and the mind and also from 
impression or latency (sanskara).® Later philosophers explain 
the following conditions: 

1. The efficient cause of memory is sanskara, the past 
impressions about objects, seen, heard and otherwise experi- 

>enced. This forms the real content of memory. 

2. The helping cause is the observation of a suggestive mark, 

. or voluntary attempt at recollection. 

3. The non-combinative cause is the contact (sarhyoga) or 
. continguity such as reflection or meditation or re-interpreta¬ 
tion. The sarhyoga takes place between the soul and the mind. 

4. The self works as the combinative cause.^ Reminiscence 

^DFS, II, 5, 16. 

^op. cit. 

^VS,1X, 2,6. 

' 4 VSU, IX, 2, 6. 

* 
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•does not take place at all times, or continually, because it 
depends upon the revival of the mental impressions. It takes 
place only where there is a suitable condition for the revival of 
the latent impressions. 

.Pleasure and Pain 

Kanada devotes one full section to a discussion about the 
nature of pleasure and pain. Pleasure is a state of agreeable¬ 
ness, which gives rise to attraction towards the agreeable 
object. Pain, on the other hand, is uneasiness which produces 
•repulsion towards the object causing it. Both are diametrically 
opposite to each other. They stand in the relation of objects 
different from each other, because of the difference of their 

• causes in the form of agreeable and disagreeable, and on 
account of their mutual opposition (virodha).^ Thus one 
distinction between pleasure and pain, is the heterogeneity of 
effect—agreeable and disagreeable. The other is the hetero- 
geniety of the cause. The cause of pleasure is a desirable 
.(istam) object, and that of pain is undesirable (anistam). 
Examples of the former are, garland, sandal-paste, women etc., 
and of the latter are snakes, thorns etc.^ Another principle of 

• distinction is mutual juxtaposition (virodha). Both cannot 
dwell together simultaneously in the same person, ‘for pleasure 
and pain are not experienced in one and the same soul at one 
and the same time’.® 

Kanada also states that pleasure and pain are not forms of 
cognition, as these cannot be included either in ‘doubt’ or in 
‘certainty’.^ The species of cognition are only two, either 
certainty, or doubt. The two cannot be doubt, as the two alter¬ 
natives which must be present in doubt do not exist. Nor can 
it be the certainty, as the single alternative does not exist. The 
perception of pleasure and pain is not cognitive but mental, i.e. 
by the inner sense, in the form, ‘I feel pleasure’, ‘I feel pain’, 
^and in the form ‘I know’, ‘I am certain’, or T am doubtful*.® 

iF5,X, 1,1. 

VSi/. X, 1.1. 

Clf. 

^VSX, 1 , 2 . 

■’^VSU,X, 1.2. 
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While doubt and certainty is produced by pratyaksa and 
anumana, neither pleasure nor pain awaits these two.^ Incident- 
ally, Sankara Mi^ra refers to four types of feeling of pleasure, 
viz. (1) objective, (2) subjective, (3) imaginative or sympathetic, 
and (4) habitual.^ Again he mentions the uncommon and 
specific causes of pleasure as—dharma, attraction for pleasure, 
desire for the cause of pleasure and cognition of the object of 
pleasure. The cause of pain are likewise adharma and cogni¬ 
tion of objects of pain. 

Although Vai^esika tries to explain the complex psychologi¬ 
cal phenomenon of pleasure and pain, but the explanation does 
not seem to be satisfactory one. 

E. RESUME 

The psychology of Vaisesika is invariably tne same as that of 
Nyaya. A few details here and there do not lend any special 
character to the psychological principles already explained by 
Nyaya. It is therefore more accurate to present a combined 
Nyaya-Vaisesika view, rather than two separate views. 

Nyaya-Vaisesika has the unique distinction of propounding 
pluralistic realism. It thus puts more premium upon the objec¬ 
tive world whose existence is independent of our subjective 
perception of the universe. The universe of form and matter is 
a reality, and this reality is to be perceived with accuracy and 
perfection. Hence the need for right perception and right 
understanding of the world around. Vaisesika, therefore, enters 
into the minute details about the physical and chemical com¬ 
position of the universe, and Nyaya enters the realm of epistemo¬ 
logy for understanding the truth in the right manner. This 
leads to the categorisation of the predicables in the universe. 
In this categorisation specific places are assigned to the factors 
of human personality, soul, mind and body. Although this 
categorisation does not satisfy the other schools of philosophy, 
but it marks a definite trend of scientific analysis and a ratio¬ 
nal approach. Nothing in the universe escapes the notice of 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers. And everything is explained in 

X. 1, 3. 

X. 1. 3. 
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a rational manner, with the common-sense approach, avoiding 
as far as possible the mysticism that features in Upanisads, 
Samkhya, Mimamsa and Vedanta. Hence, the contribution of 
Nyaya-Vaisesilca towards the psychology of perception is 
uniaue and distinct. The relation between the senses, mind and 
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Psychology in Mimamsa 

A. INTRODUCTION 

M imamsa (also called Purvamimanisa, to distinguish it 
from UttaramJmamsa or Vedanta) deals mainly with the 
principles of interpretation of the Vedic texts in connection 
with rituals and sacrifices. Dealing with Karmakanda of the 
Vedas (as in contrast with Jnanakanda of Vedanta) its main 
objective is the consideration of Dharraa, and hence it is also 
designated as Dharmamimamsa. It is thus more of the 
character of a religious scripture and a theological treatise than 
a philosophy proper. In comparison to other systems, very 
little of philosophy can be gleaned out of it, and concommi- 
tantly, psychological speculations herein can be found only few 
and far between, just in the form of some incidental references. 
On a number of matters it maintains the same stand as that of 
Nyaya and Samkhya. An outline of its metaphysics and 
epistemology is given below: 

1. Mimaihsa accepts the existence of the Universe as real, 

II 

but does not admit of any absolute annihilation, apart from 
partial or cyclic dissolutions. “The doctrine of creation and 
dissolution which is recognised by all other Hindu systems, 
could not be acknowledged by the Mimamsa as it would have 
endangered the eternity of Vedas.” 

2. Jaimini, the composer of Mimamsa aphorisms, does not 
believe in the existence of God, but the latter exponents of the 
system had to bring in God in order to make the system more 
acceptable. 

3. As regards the creation of universe, it follows Nyaya 
and Vaisesika, and propounds Arambbavada. But it believes • 
that there is no creator of the universe; it is eternal. 

4. It categorises the universe in the manner of Nyaya- 
Vai^esika. It accepts seven categories as substance, quality, 
action, genus, specy, samavaya (inherence) and Abhava 
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(negation). Vaisesika presents nine type of substances, but 
Mimarhsa adds darkness and eternal sound as two more. 

5. Mimarhsa accepts the existence of soul, which is entirely 
distinct from the body. The soul is the experiencer of pleasure 
and pain. It undergoes numerous births. Deliverance (mukti) 
is the state of the soul when it is devoid of pleasure and pain, 
and devoid of Dhafma and Adharma, for these two are the 
respective cause of pleasure and pain. But there is no such 
thing as enjoyment of bliss. . 

6. In the wake of Saihkhya, Mimaihsa believes in the plural¬ 
ity of souls, and in knowledge as a separate entity. Knowledge 
is the property of the soul. It is self-illuminating. It illumi¬ 
nates the self as well as the object. 

7. The human personality consists of body, senses and 
mind, enlightened by the inner essence—the soul. The body is 
made up of the five elementary substances. The sense-organs 
also are the modifications of the^e elements. The mind also is 
a modification of these. 

8. The duty of the human being is performiiig actions 
instructed by Vedas, and thus accumulating Dharma. An 
unseen force (apurva or adrsta) governs the fruit of actions. It 
is of two kinds—one bringing prosperity either in this world or 
in- the next, and another leading to mukti. 

9. For the due performance of Vedic injunctions, true 
knowledge is necessary. The valid means of knowledge are six 
viz. (i) sense-perception (pratyaksa), (ii) inference (anumana), 
(iii) analogy (upamana), (iv) Verbal testimony (sabda), 

(v) Apparent inconsistency or implication (arthapatti) and 

(vi) negation (anupalabdhi). Of these, verbal testimony is the 
highest. In order to confirm this tenet, it propounds the doctrine 
of the self-validity of knowledge (svatah pramanya). 

10. Two major schools of thought have emerged after 
Kumarila Bhatta and Prabhakara, who have given divergent 
interpretations of a number of aphorisms. They differ as 
regards theory of knowledge. 

11. An important contribution of Mimarhsa is its Realism. 
Kumarila, attacked the Niralambanavada and the ^unyavada 
of the Buddhists with vehemence. This realism paved way for 
accepting our perception and cognition as real as we are. 
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B. FACTORS OF PERSONALITY 


i. The Soul 

Mlmaihsa accepts the existence of sout as the essence of 
hninan personality. The sonl is entirely distinct from the body, 
the senses and the buddhi.^ It differs from individual to indivi¬ 
dual. It is the experiencer of all the fruits of actions, the 
pleasure and pain. It is the doer of all actions.^ It survives the 
destruction of the body and gets rebirth. 

.Kumarila gives justification of the existence of soul, not on 
the same lines as Nyaya-Vaisesika does. He makes religious 
approach to the problem. He argues that if soul did not exist, 
the relation between means and consequences of Dharma could 
not be established.® After the perishing of the body nothing 
would exist and none to enjoy the fruit.^ There is need for an 
experiencer, and a permanent cogniser. The Buddhist theory 
that ‘Idea* is the essence, is not tenable, for ideas are perish¬ 
able and have no persistence.® The counter argument that the 
soul undergoing experiences of pleasure and pain is also non- 
eternal, is refuted by Kumarila. According to him the soul 
while passing through the dijfferent conditions of pleasure, pain, 
etc. never relinquishes his fundamental character of an intelli¬ 
gent substantial entity.® Hence soul is eternal and does exist* 
Intelligence and consciousness continues throughout in the 
soul. There is a partial change in the form of change in the 
state of pleasure and pain. This partial change does not disturb 
the permanent characteristics of soul.^ 

Moreover the recognition of one’s own self as being the 
same today as it was yesterday, cannot be explained except by 
postulating an eternal soul.® The soul is the substratum of 
consciousness. Apart from soul, there is no other substratum. 


Atmavada 7. 
Hbid, 84. 
mm, 3. 

^SV, Atmavada, 5, 
^Ibid, 111-121. 
Hbid, 26. 

Hbid, 28. 

^Ibld, 108-110. 
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Consciousness cannot reside in the body or in the senses, as 
even at the death of the body and cessation of senses, the 
permanent entity persists and takes another birth. This perma¬ 
nent entity is the soul, bearing the potentialities of Ideas, 
capable of migrating to another body.^ 

The soul is self-Iuminious (svayamprakasa). It is manifest by 
itself.^ The soul pervades the entire body i.e. it is \ibhu. It is 
also able to connect itself with one body after another. Its 
energy causes movement in the body, and directs it. 

The plurality of the souls is vouchsafed by the fact that there 
are individual differences amongst men as regards experience, 
-activity, fruit of action and difference of dharma and adharma. 
The soul is different in different persons for otherwise their 
individual experiences of objects and of pleasure and pain 
-could not be explained. 

In the liberated state the soul continues to exist as a mere 
.sat. It serves as the basis of collective cognition of all things 
taken together. But it is devoid of affection (feeling) as the 
■feeling of pleasure and pain require a body. 

The soul is not perceptible in itself, but it is known as the 
4oer (karta) and not the object (karma). It cannot be the 
object of consciousness. Prabhakara elaborates this point and 
explains that soul is neither a substance, nor a quality, nor an 
action, but mere consciousness. 

2. Manas 

The second factor is the Manas, the mind alongwith the five 
-cognitive senses. The Manas of Mimamsa envelopes the entire 
field of Antahkarana of Sarhkhya, but Mimamsa deals very little 
with the higher mental faculties. It deals mostly with percep¬ 
tion. 

,5. The Phsyical Body 

Mimamsa gives no different explanation of the human body. 
It, however, emphasises the body as a real entity, not to be 
made an object of contempt as Vedantins do. The movement 
-of the body is due to the soul. 

1 Ibid, 73. 

^Tbid, 142. 
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As for the states of consciousness, it accepts the common 
view point viz. the three states—wakeful, dream and deep sleep. 

C. THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL SYSTEM 

Prabhakara gives an indication of the psycho-physical system 

in three types of bodies (of the living organism) viz. (i) womb- 

born (ii) egg-born and (iii) sweat-born. Mind and tactile 

organ are present in all the three types of bodies. Vegetable 

body, according to him, has no such system. The womb-born, 

including the human body has six sense-organs (manas and five 

senses). Mind (manas in his terminology) is a substance, 

otherwise there could be no contact between mind and soul or 

mind and objects. Mind is atomic, and hence eternal. It is- 

extremely mobile. No cognition is possible without it.^ 

Kumarila also mentions six sense-organs including Mind. 

Parthasarathi Misra while commenting on Slokavdrttikd in his- 

Nydyaratndkara gives detail of the five sense-organ, but these 

are identical with those given in Nyaya. He also explains- 

Kumarila’s view of Mind in his Sastradipika, commenting on 

Sutra 1.1.4. Here he distinguishes between internal and the 

external organs. The five sense-organs are external, while Mind 

is internal. Mind is an instrument of direct perception, and can- 

perceive pleasure and pain. But while perceiving the external 

objects, it cannot operate apart from the body, and without the; 
five sense-organs.^ 


D. COGNITION 

We have mentioned above that Nyaya puts to test the vali¬ 
dity of knowledge, and puts forth the criteria of pratyaksa, 
anuraana, sabda and upamana. All true cognition depends^ 
upon these four pramanas, out of which pratyaksa is the most 
important. Vaisesika also follows the same, but over-rides sabda 
and upamana. Sarakhya and Yoga accept three instruments (by 
cancelling sabda). Mimafhsa adds two more instruments but 
minimises the importance of all the six. It propounds a queer' 
theory called ‘the doctrine of self-validity of knowledge 

i 


^PPS, p. 52. 

25'i>ipp. 21-22. 
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(Svatalj-pramanya)’. Mimarhsa asserts that all cognition (apart 
from memory) is valid in itself. If any knowledge is illusory 
or wrong, it will be sublated afterwards. But to begin with, we' 
must accept the validity of our cognition. It is just in tune with 
the judicial principle that a criminal is perfectly innocent till 
he is proved a criminal. We should start with the null-hypo¬ 
thesis that our cognition is not invalid, and test the same later 
on. At the time of rise of knowledge, we accept it as valid,, 
without any indecision about the same. We see water and it is 
water. No need to tax our mind whether it is water or not. 
None does that. If we did, then all our daily business will be¬ 
come complicated by indecision at every step, about every 
cognition. So we proceed with our cognition. We reject the 

cognition only when a contradictory experience (badhakajnana) 
takes place. 

All cognition is located in the soul. It is the soul that is the 
cogniser, and this soul has the power of remembering and also 
of recognising the facts of past experience.^ The soul is the 

experiencer, the body is the abode of experience and the senses 
are the instruments. 

Cognition is also independent of verbal expression. An- 
object cannot be said to be not cognised simply because it 
has not been specified by words. Even he who does not know 
the word, can recognise the clas.s ‘cow’.^ Even a deaf and 
dumb, unconnected with the world of language, has full cogni¬ 
tion of things around. An infant, not taught a single word,, 
does possess cognition of a number of things. 

Kumarila again holds that “cognitions have real substrate 
in the external world.”^ ‘Even in dream cognition the external 
substratum is not altogether absent.’^ “As a matter of fact 
too, what is comprehended by dream cognition is (some real 
external object that has been perceived) either during the' 
present life, or in some past life, or at any other time, 
and which comes to be cognised in dreams, either in con¬ 
nection with the same time and place, or under different 

^sr, IV, 122. 

25F.IV, 176. 

^SV, Niralambanavada, 79. 

nbid 
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circumstances.”^ 

Similarly, even the illusory cognitions have a real sub¬ 
stratum.® The cognition that has a negation for its object also 
has a real substratum. Kumarila, with all the force at his 
command, proclaims that everything in this world, as well as 
beyond this world—“all these would be groundless (unreasona¬ 
ble), if ideas (or cognitions) were devoid of (corresponding) 
objects (in the external world).”® His realism is a strong 
rejoinder to the Idealism of l^ankara, and Nihilism of 
Buddhists. 

Mimamsa holds that the process of cognition has three 
basis—the knower, the known object and the knowledge. This 
is the Triputi of cognition. Out of these three, it is know¬ 
ledge (samvid) that reveals by its very appearance the knower 
and the object. Prabhakara explains his doctrine of triputi- 
pratyak§a that in one manifestation of knowledge, the knower, 
the known and the knowledge are simultaneously illumined. 

Recognition 

Recollection is the essential basis of recognition. But prior 
to that, says Kumarila, perceptual cognition is necessary. In 
the absence of sense-perception, no cognition is possible, and 
•subsequently no recognition. Sense-perception takes place, 
both prior to recollection, and it continues even after recollec¬ 
tion. “There is no command that it is only such cognition as 
is prior to remembrance that is called sense-perception.’*^ 
“Nor is the function of sense-organs, after recollection, pre¬ 
cluded by any valid reason.”® Hence recognition is based on 
recollection, but is fundamentally perceptual in character. The 
perception may take place both before and after recollection. 

Verbal Cognition 

Mlmaihsa starts a new chapter of psychological interest viz. 
verbal cognition. 

109. 

109-113. 

^Ibid., 117-119. 

IV, 234. 

^Ibid, 235. 
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l§alikanatha defines verbal cognition as the cognition of 
•something not before the eyes, brought about by the knowledge 
of words.^ A word is a composite of letters, but it is taken 
as a whole. The word as a whole brings about the idea of 
meaning. The perception of each letter of the word vanishes 
as soon as it appears, and so the perception of each word 
composing a sentence.^ The relation between word and its 
meaning is eternal, and so also is the relation between the 
sentence and its meaning.® The steps in the physiological 
process of speech are—1. The speaker makes an efibrt. 
2. This brings the speaker’s soul into contact with the air 
in the lungs. 3. The air in lungs is expelled outwards. 4. It 
comes into contact with vocal chords. 5. These contacts 
modify the character of the air. 6. The air issues forth from 
the mouth of the speaker, forming speech. 7. It then passes 
onward and reaches the auditory organs of the listener. 
■8. There in his ears, the air-waves produce a change, making 
the speech audible. 

The need for discussing verbal cognition at length v as felt 
•in order to prove that Vedas are eternal, Mimamsa holds the 
word to be eternal. 

Kumarila explains the mental reaction, when a word is 
uttered. On listening to the word, do we comprehend the 
universal denoted by the word, or the individual ? Kumarila 
•says—“When the word ‘cow’ is uttered, before we have an 
idea of any individual cow, it is the universal that we have 
an idea of. Individual cows may be of many colours and forms, 
but we do not think of a particular colour and form. We 
-find the word giving rise to a single uniform conception of the 
'Common universal cow.”^ 

Mimamsa refutes the celebrated theory ‘sphota’ regarding 
the word and denotation of its meaning, but the arguments 
.against the theory are not so convincing, especially from the 
ipoint of view of modern linguistics. Hence no details are 

^PFS, p. 87. 

^Brhati, pp. 160-161. 

^Ibid, pp. 135. 

^TV, on 1,1,33, translation, pp. 363-365. Also <SF, Sambandha- 

l<§epa, 29-35. 
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presented here. Mimariisa, however, stimulated later thinkers 
on this obscure topic. 

Wrong Cognition 

A 

Sahara in his Bhasya on Mimariisa Sutras (Sutra 1.1.4) ex¬ 
plains that a cognition is wrong— 

(a) when the mind is affected by some sort of derangement. 

(b) when the sense-organs concerned is beset by dis¬ 
abilities. 

(c) when the object itself suffers from such disabilities as 
being too small for perfection and so forth. 

If all the three means, Mind, Senses and Objects are right,, 
cognition is right, and there is no question of sublation of the 
cognition. 


E. PERCEPTION 

On the whole, Mimariisa follows the theory of perception as 
propounded by Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

Sense Organs 

As explained in Nyaya, the external sense-organs are five' 
and the internal is one, namely manas. The manas is the inter¬ 
nal organ. It is atomic in nature. It is independent of the- 
sense-organs, but acts in co-operation with the external objects. 
The manas may be identified with antabkarana of Sariikhya, 
Yoga and Vedanta. All the senses apprehend the objects on 
coming in contact with them, and hence these are pra- 
pyakari. 

1. Physical Basis of Perception 

According to Kumarila Bhatta, five contacts are necessary for 
perception. 

1. The contact of the senses with the objects. 

2. The contact of the manas with the senses. 

3. The contact of manas with the objects. 

4. The contact of soul with manas. 

5. All these contacts collectively. 

The sense-organs are many, not one. Had these been one,. 
then the functioning of one organ could be done by the com¬ 
mon organ. Then either everything or nothing could be- 
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perceived. A deaf would also hear, and so on.^ 

ITte Auditory sense 

Mlmaihsa follows the principle of prapyakarita of Nyaya. It 
makes an exception in the case of auditory sense only. 
Kumarila holds that sound travels through the ear. It reaches 
the ear-hole and modifies it. The sound moves in order of 
sequence. The nearer sounds enter the threshold of auditory 

j 

acuity, but not the distant sounds. The visual organ is prapyakari. 
But the ear does not go out to the sound. It is the sound 
that is propagated to the ear-drum. Such a theory explains 
two phenomena about the auditory perception. Firstly, it 
explains the reason for the degrees of intensity of sounds, the 
high pitch sound (tivra) and the low pitch sound (manda). 
Secondly, it explains the difference in the perception due to 
spatial proximity and remoteness. The auditory acuity changes 
in inverse proportion to distance. Nearer the distance, greater 
the acuity, as the sound gets greater facility to reach the ear¬ 
drum. Thus the upper and lower thresholds are governed by 
distance.^ 

Sounds are again qualified by the directions from which they 
come. We perceive sound, not as mere sound but as sound 
coming from a particular direction. Hence the object of per¬ 
ception are sound plus direction plus distance, a complex whole. 
Alongwith sound, direction also is perceived, from, which the 
sound comes. The distance also is perceived, whether it is 
near or far, because sound is feeble or intense in accordance 
with long or short distance respectively. 

2, Types of Sense-object Contact 

We have discovered in Nyaya, as many as six types of sense- 
object contact. These were; 

1. Conjunction (Sarnyoga), e.g. the object seen directly by 
the contact of organ and object. 

2. Inherence-cum-conjunction (Samyukta-samavaya) e.g. the 
perception of colour which inheres in the substance. 


165-166. 
^SD, pp. 400. 
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3. United-inherent-mherence (Saihyukta-saraaveta-samavaya) 
e.g. the perception of brightness which is inherent in bright 
colour, which itself inheres in substance (say, a jar). 

Mimarhsa accepts the above three types of sense-object con¬ 
tact. Gaga Bhatta in his Bhattacinidmani refutes the other 
three types mentioned by Nyaya, and accepts only the above 
three. He says, contact with substance is through saihyukta; 
contact with attribute, action and class (guna, karma, jati) of 
the substance is through samyukta-samavaya; and the imivcr- 
sals of attribute, action and class are apprehended through the 
third type.^ According to him sound is a substance, and here 

ft 

the contact is of the type of sarhyoga.^ So no need of samavaya. 
Soundness inheres in sound, and so its perception is through 
samyukta-samavaya and not through any new type samaveta- 
samavaya, 

3. Doctrine of Tripartite Perception 

According to Prabhakara, perception is direct apprehension 
(Saksat pratitih). He presents the doctrine of Tripartite Percep¬ 
tion called “Triputi-praiyaksa-vada”. The doctrine enlists three 
constituent factors of perception, viz. (i) the cogniser ; (ii) the 
cognised, and (iii) the cognition. Who is the cogniser ? In this 
respect Prabhakara explains that cognition has material and 
immaterial cause, like every ephemeral object in the world. The 
Soul is the material or constituent cause. Mind is the immate¬ 
rial cause, as it fulfils all the conditions necessary from immate¬ 
rial cause. It is atomic and eternal. It pervades the entire body. 
Since itself, it is devoid of qualities of colour and the rest, it 
stands in need of sense-organs for the presentation of external 
objects. But for internal perception of pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, effort and so forth, it needs no sense-organ. What is 
cognised ? Prabhakara enlists here 3 objects—substances, uni¬ 
versal and qualities. About the act of cognition itself he divides 
it into two classes—indeterminate and determinate.® 

4. Indeterminate and Determinate Perception 

We are familiar in Western psychology about sensation and 

¥ 

aphorism 4. 

^iSabdasya ca dravyatvattatrapi samyoga eva sambandah 4. 

WS, p. 52. 
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perception. Some such gradation of cognition was explained in> 
Nyaya. In Nyaya it was explained that the first stage is I.P. 
(indeterminate perception), the pure sensation, wherein there is. 
no association of name or quality. It is the immediate cognition 
of an object without a knowledge of its attributes, universals or 
particulars. It is the revelation of just the thing (vastumatram).- 
D.P. (determinate perception) is the next stage, wherein the 
object is revealed with its attributes, and characteristics. 
Kesava Misra has explained three stages viz. I.P., D.P., and. 
thought (or buddhi). When sense is agent, contact with object 
serves as process, I.P. is the result. When sense-object contact 
is the agent, I.P. is the process, D.P. is the result. When I.P. is 
the agent, D.P. is the process, thought is the result. 

A rather different view is presented by two schools of 
Mimarhsa—the Kumarila Bhatta school and the Prabhakara. 
School. According to Kumarila, I.P. is a simple apprehension 
of the object. ‘‘First of all”, says Kumarila Bhatta, “there 
is a cognition in the shape of mere observation in the 
abstract, which is undefined similar to the cognition of the 
infant or the dumb, arising purely out of the object by 
itself (without any qualifications.)”^ “And at that time neither 
any specification nor a generalisation is recognised; what is 
recognised is only the object, the substratum of these generali¬ 
sation and specification.”^ Kumarila illustrates the point by 
referring to the perception of music. “Just as one who has been 
well instructed in music is able to discriminate between its- 
different notes, both ordinary and Vedic, such as ^adaja, rsabha 
etc., and those who have not been so instructed know all notes 
merely as music, but the non-recognition of these latter cannot 
lead to the conclusion that the recognition of discriminating 
person is false.”® It means that the former knew distinctly 
while the latter knew indistinctly. There may exist both, 
samanya and visesa (generic and specific characteristic) in the: 
object, but these are not apprehended as such. 


ly, 112. 

25 KIV, 113. 
^SV, IV, 239-41. 
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Prabhakara makes a modification in this view. He holds that 
l.P. apprehends the object as well as its generic and specific 
characters without apprehending their distinction. It is devoid 
of assimilation and discrimination, recollection or recognition. 
So when we perceive a cow, we apprehend the animal belonging 
to the kine race, and its individuality. But the sensation is so 
undefined that we do not distinguish between its ‘cowness’ in 
general, and its specific existence as a particular cow. It is only 
when we recall in our mind the memory of many such cows 
seen, and we associate that with the present, we call it D.P. 
.Salikanatha endorses this view. He says that I.P. does not 
apprehend the difference between the samanya (generic or uni¬ 
versality) and viksa (specific or individuality),' Parthasarathi- 
■Mi§ra says I.P. does not differentiate between the genus, subs¬ 
tance, quality, action and name; while the D.P. does I.P. is simple 
apprehension, ‘this is cow’. D.P. is the apprehension, ‘this is 
a white cow’, ‘the cow gives us milk’ etc.^ Gaga Bhatta goes a 
step further and classifies D.P. into five kinds in accordance 
with the qualification of the object such as genus, substance, 
attribute, action and name. On the basis of the six organs of 
senses, it is of six kinds. It has specific qualities (savisesakam), 
-distinct types (saprakarakam).^ 

To sum up,' Kumarila school holds that I.P. is mere sensation 
.and non-determined observation (alocana), just like the obser¬ 
vation of an infant, where the object is perceived without any 
generic or specific features. Prabhakara school goes one step 
further and holds that in I.P. both the generic and specific 
features are perceived, both these are not dififerentiated. This 
view comes nearer to the Western psychology. Woodworth 
says, “O must observe, yes ; but how is it possible for O to 

observe anything except stimuli and their combinations.? 

He goes beyond the stimuli and observes objective facts ; things 
,and events with their qualities and relations.”^ We do have a 
simple perception of material objects (dravya). But Besides, 
we have perception of attributes (guna) also, although the 

1 PPS, pp. 54-55. 

2 SD, p. 140. 

3 BC, p. 17. 

^ Woodworth, Psychology, Ch. XIII. 
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attribute inheres in the material object. Woodworth explains 
many facts about the perception of attribute. “We see it is 
wet today. Wetness is something to be felt rather than seen.” 
But we perceive the motives and intentions of other people, 
their sincerity, intelligence and many other traits. We see 
them angry, bored, amused, full of energy,”^ “Even beauty 
and humour can be observed through the senses.” We 
observe objects moving, and thus we perceive motion (karma). 
So the Mimahsa view of perception of matter, attribute and 
action is quite plausible. 

5. Perception of Universal and Individual 

Mimamsa also takes up the question of perception of uni¬ 
versal and individual, the whole (avayavJ) and its part 
(avayava). As said above Mimarnsa holds ‘the theory of self¬ 
evidence’ (svatahpramapyavada) ; that the proof of the exis¬ 
tence of an object rests on our consciousness. As a corollary 
of the same, anything that is perceived exists. As the object is 
perceived as gross whole, its wholeness is proved, although it 
may be composed of many parts. Prabhakara is the exponent 
of the above view. Kumarila makes the point rather more 
clear. In ^lokavartika^ Vanavada, he discusses at length the 
relation of whole and part. A forest (Vana) is the whole and 
a tree is the part. Should we consider forest as one whole, or 
a combination of parts ? Kumarila synthesises the two view¬ 
points by saying that it is due to the point of view fro m which 
we look at a thing as a whole or a combination of parts. Truly 

speaking, both the perspectives are identical. Sometimes we 
may lay stress on the notion of parts, and the objects appears 
as such. In that case the forest is a conglomeration of trees. 
Otherwise we may look at as one whole, and thing appears as 
one of which there are parts. In short it is the question of 
proceeding either (i) from whole to part or (ii) part to whole. 
Both are identical, as the result is the same. 

t I 

The same principle is extended by Kumarila to the percep¬ 
tion of class (jati) and individual. When we look . at jati as 
identical with the individual, it is the individual that becomes 
prominent in our consciousness and the notion of jati becomes 

^Woodworth, Psychology, Ch. XIII* 
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latent. We can also look at it from the reverse point of view, 
the individual as identical with jati, it is the jati that becomes 
prominent, whileas the aspect as individual becomes latent. 
The perception of class-individual is thus only a matter of the 
single of vision from which we look—class to individual or 
individual to class. 

Kumarila extends this idea to Samavaya also. According to 
him “Samavaya may be only a particular form of the quali¬ 
fication and the qualified (dharmadharminoh, class and indivi¬ 
dual)”’-. Instead of talking about class and individual as 
identical, ws can say likewise that the subject and the predi¬ 
cate, the substantive and the attribute, the qualification and 

m 

the qualified (dharma and dharmin) are identical. The relation 
between the class and individual, qualification and the qualified 
is one of identity in difference. “The class (action and pro¬ 
perty) are not totally different from the individual (object of 
perception).^ 

“A class devoid of individuals does not exist and vice- 
versa.”® As is the Jati relation, so is the samavaya relation.” 
“There is a distinct effect of the idea of a single commonality, 
.and it is a natural property of the individuals. As such it may 
!be named either Samanya, or Akrti or Jati or Sakti.”^ Thus 
mniversal or class or jafi is the same as shape or Akrti. “It 
'is the class itself that has been called akrti—which signifies 
that by which the individual is specified (or characterised). It 
is that which is common to all the individual objects and the 
means of a collective idea of all the individual as forming one 
•complete whole.”® 

This theory has been further seconded by Kumarila’s 
disciple Parthasarathi Misra. In the perception ‘this is cow,* 
there are two aspects—(i) thisness (iyambuddhi) and (ii) new¬ 
ness (gobuddhi). The former emphasises individual, and the 
latter the class. Both inhere in the same object. Hence identity 

t 

dn difference, without any contradiction between the two. 

15 P, IV, 149. 

^Ibid, 141. 

35 P. Akrtivada, 10. 

^Jbld, 18. 
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“The Bhatta realism closely resembles the realism of 
Aristotle and Hegel, according to whom, the universal cannot 
« exist apart from the individuals, and the individuals cannot 
exist apart from the universal. The universal is the inner 
essence of the individuals, and the individuals are the outer 
expression of the universal; the universal and the individual 
are abstractions apart from each other; the universal is 
neither wholly identical with the individual, nor wholly differ¬ 
ent from them, in fact, they together constitute the concrete 
reality.”^ 

Prabhakara agrees with Kumarila in saying that universals 
•exist and they are objects of perception. Here both of them 
repudiate the Buddhist view that individual alone is real. “The 
act of perception involves both assimilation and discrimination. 
Perception is inclusive and (anuvrtta) as well as exclusive 
(vyavrtta). Inclusion depends upon the reality of the 
lUniversal.”^ But Prabhakara does not agree with Kumarila in 
the latter's theory of ‘identity in difference.’ He says, the uni- 
wersal and the individual are not identical, since the universal 
is common to many and is eternal, whileas the individual is 
not common but specific and is non-eternal. 

Extending the point to the question of whole and part. Pra¬ 
bhakara maintains somewhat the modern gestalt view that the 
whole is an object of perception. Objects exist as wholes. A 
material object may constitute of minute atoms (as says 
Vaisesika), where the atoms are the physical cause, and. the 
•conjunction the non-physical cause. The conjunction gives the 
whole its uniqueness, so that we no longer perceive the indivi- 
<iual parts or atoms. Besides the ‘whole’ stand-point, the ‘part’ 
stand-point (as put forth by Kumarila) is unnecessary. 

The Perception of the Self 

We have seen above the speculations of Upanisads etc. with 
regard to this point. According to Upanisads, the self is exist- 
•ence, consciousness and bliss. It is to be ‘heard’, reflected and 
•contemplated upon. It is an object of higher intuition. It is one 

'SD, p. 284. 

^Sinha, Jadunath, Indian Philosophy, p.p. 195-196. 

^Radhakrishaan, S, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 383. 
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with Brahman. Samkhya talks of the reflection of purusa in 
buddhi and vice-versa. The self can be inferred as an original 
from its reflection in bnddhi. Nyaya maintains that Self is a 
category of objects, endowed with the qualities of cognition and 
affection and conation. Self can be inferred from these qualities. 
Vaisesika admits self as an object of yogic intuition. The latter 
Nyaya hold that self is an object of internal perception (manasa- 
pratyaksa). 

The two schools of Mimansa give two different explanations. 
Kumarila quotes Vedas : ‘Tt is self-luminous meaning that the 
Soul is manifested by Itself.”^ His disciple Parthasarathi in his 
§astradlpika makes a little departure, but at the same time clari¬ 
fies the point, so that his view is considered to represent Bhatta 
school. He says that the self is an object of mental perception 
(manasapratyaksa). This is what latter Nyaya says. Self is an 
object of Self-consciousness in the form of mental perception.^ 

So there is no necessity to bring in inference for the percep¬ 
tion of self. The Nyaya view is untenable. 

But Bhatta MImamsaka is refuted by Prabhakara. According 
to Prabhakara, Self is the subject of consciousness, how can it 
be, at the same time, the object of consciousness. The self is 
always the Knower. So says Kant, the self is the subject and 
not the object. This point is further repudiated by Parthasarathi, 
by explaining that over and above subject-consciousness and 
object-consciousness, there is also a higher degree of conscious 
life, viz. self-consciousness (manasahampratyaya).^ He just 
makes an approach to the Vedantic view that self-consciousness 
is higher type but falls short in maintaining (as Vaisesika says) 
that self can be realized by intuition and yoga. 

7. Illusory Perception 

Mimaihsakas assert that all knowledge (sarva vijnanarh) is 
true (yatharthaih). A cognition may be less than true, but it 
can never be untrue. Hence, even in illusory perception there is 
true substratum. 

1. Kumarila gives a number of illustrations of illusions. 

1 SV, Atmavada, 142. 

2 SD, p. 479. 

3 Ibid,, pp. 479-482. 
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When a fire-brand is whirled with extreme rapidity, a circle is 
perceived. Imaginary cities are perceived in the particular shape 
of clouds. Water is perceived on sand heated by and reflecting 
the rays of the sun.^ The illusory perception in such cases is 
not altogether false. In the illusion of silver and shell, both 
silver and shell are real. Delusion lies in apprehending shell as 
silver, which it is not. The delusion takes place on account of 
mal-observation. We do not note the peculiar traits of the shell 
:as distinguished from the silver, and at the same time by the 
.-•glow of the shell, the silver which we have seen elsewhere is re¬ 
membered. The non-distinction between the two causes delusion 
so that we take shell as something else (anyatha). This explana¬ 
tion is termed Anyatha-khyati. 

2. Prabhakara gives a different explanation. According to 
him there is no error, and hence his explanation is termed non¬ 
error, akhyati. Prabhakara explains that cognitions are two¬ 
fold—apprehension and remembrance. There is no delusive 
cognition as a third. In silver-shell illusion, the features com¬ 
mon to the shell and silver are noticed, and not the differences. 
Here lies mistake in apprehension. Secondly lies mistake in 
remembrance. Due to the defect of memory the true features of 
silver are not recollected, and hence non-distinction between 
the shell and silver, the thing perceived and the thing remem¬ 
bered. 

In short Mimamsakas explain that illusion is not due to any 
positive wrong knowledge but due to a mere negative factory of 
non-apprehension due to certain weakness of mind. Prabha- 
kara’s theory is, as such, called Viveka-khyati (non-discrimina¬ 
tion error). 

8. Super-normal Perception 

Kumarila refutes the possibility of any super-normal percep¬ 
tion, or anything like yogic perception. “But, such yogic per¬ 
ception is not found to belong to any person in this life; and 
as for 'those who have reached the ogic State, we know not 
what happens to them.”^ Is yogic perception sensuous or non- 
sensuous? If it is sensuous, then how can a person have per- 

Niralambanavada, 109-113. 

•2/6 W, 93. 
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ception of past and future, as is claimed by yogis? A non-- 
sensuous perception is in the form of internal perception, 
pleasure and pain. It is not possible to suppose a very high 
degree of development of the senses. There is a limit to the 
development. Perception of the past is a case of memory, with¬ 
out which it is invalid. Vedas can, however, give us the know¬ 
ledge of past and future, near and distant object.^ 

9. Dream Consciousness 

Mlmamsaka recognises the representative character of dreams. 
All dreams have an objective basis in our wakeful life.® These 
are reproduction of past waking experience. Inspite of the fact 
that the dream presents strange objects and impressions some¬ 
times, these have basis in the sub-conscious mind. You may 
object that the phenomenon may never have been experienc¬ 
ed by the dreamer, such as cutting off one's own head. But 
cutting off another’s head is seen, and that forms the basis. 
Some objects may be dreamt, which were never seen in present 
life. But these might have been dream is a pure misconception, 
“which, while comprehending an object for us, comprehends it 
in a way other than in which it exists; and it can never be said 
to exercise any independent function by itself,”^ Parthasarthi- 
Mi^ra repeats that the dream cognitions are of the nature of 
recollection.® The recollection is disturbed by the perver¬ 
sion of the mind by sleep, and hence their uniqueness.® 
Prabhakara elaborates this point further by bringing in the idea 
of ‘lapse of memory’ (smrtipramosa). We have waking illusions 
due to lapse of memory. Similarly when we sleep, we forget the 
real situations met in our life, and the same are presented as 
dreams.'^ Udayana is not convinced by this explanation. He 
emphasises the presentative character of the dreams, for we 
have a vivid impression of what is before us, and not what we 
have seen in the past. Sankarite calls dream an illusory reality. 

^SjD, p. 52. 

Niralambanavada, 107-10. 

^SF, iSunyavada, 206. 

• 206. 

Wi?, p. 243. 

p. 211. 

'^FjPS, p. 35. 
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But Prabhakara replies that there is neither actual presentation 
nor illusory presentation, because sense-organs do not function 
in dreams at all. 

In brief Mlmamsa strongly reiterates the representative charac¬ 
ter of dreams. It connects dreams with the sub-conscious mind, 
a fact that has been lately discovered by the Analytical School 
of Western psychology (Freud, Adler, Jung etc.). It hints at 
the reproduction of the past desires fulfilled in dreams, and 
does not indulge in any mystical explanation as some other 
philosophies do. 

t 

JO. Vdsand 

MImarhsa does not believe in the permanent character of 
cognition. Ideas are momentary, and are destroyed and do not 
leave any trace behind. This leads to the corollary that there is 
nothing like Vasana or ‘Impression’ that continues and 
accumulate from birth to birth.^ Vasanas never bring effect in 
serial order.^ The vasana theory was declared by the Buddha 
with the sole object of alienating the affections of men (from 
worldly objects). Mlmamsa does not believe in any subtle body 
also.® 

11. Deep Sleep 

Prabhakara holds that in deep dreamless sleep, the contact 
of the self ceases with the Mind. Kumarila has a different explana¬ 
tion. According to him in sleep, self resides in its pure con¬ 
sciousness, where dreams are not produced. 

12. Volition 

MXmarnsa has its own theory of cognition and perception. 
Concerned chiefly with Dharma, and Vedic rituals. It does not 
deal with the affective side of Mind. But Dharma (duty) is 
connected with the conative side of Mind, and hence some 
references are there. Prabhakara lays stress on duty. In order 
to perform duty voluntary action is needed, which consists of 
the following six steps ; 

1. The knowledge of something to be done (karyatajnana). 

^SVV, 181-182. 

192-193. 

^Ibid, Atmavada, 62-65. 
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2. The desire to perform the act(cikirsa). 

3. The consciousness that the act can be performed (Krti- 
sadhyatajhana) 

4. The volitional tendency (pravrtti). 

5. The motor reaction (cesta). 

6. The action (kriya). 

The basic assumption of voluntary action is freedom. With¬ 
out assuming human freedom, man cannot be held responsible 
for his good or bad deeds. Man is the maker of his own 
destiny. 


F. RESUME 

As explained above MImamsa is concerned more with the 
vedic ritualism than with epistemology or metaphysics as such. 
Even the concept of ethics is limited to ritualism. But some 
corollaries have psychological worth. The special contribution 
of MImamsa is upholding strongly the realistic character of the 
universe, and in refuting the Buddhist, Nihilism and Idealism, 

and even Advaita idealism. In the field of metaphysics and 
epistemology, it generally follows Nyaya and makes some modi' 
fications, here and there. It does not present anything special 
as regards the psycho-physical system. Its special contribution as 
regards cognition is the doctrines of; 

(1) Self-validity of knowledge, (2) Tripartite Perception. 

In explaining indeterminate and determinate perception, it 
makes a departure from Nyaya view-point, It presents its own 
theory of the perception of the universal. The two schools of 
Mlmaihsa (Bhatta and Prabhakara) represent, however, two 
diiferent view-points. Both give divergent explanations, of the 
problem of illusory perception. On the whole, they take up the 
common-sense view-point rather than the deep and mystical or 
highly metaphysical view-point. It is, therefore, that Mlmamsa 
does not believe in any subtle-body, and super-sensuousness, 
and yogic intuition, any ‘vasana,’ any illusion, any ‘sphota’ in 
verbal cognition, and even any creater. Presumably, the idea 
of God was imported very late in Mlmarhsa in order to satisfy 
the popular belief. Mlmarhsa psychology is, therefore, chara¬ 
cterised by perceptualisra and realism as against mysticism and 
idealism. Here lies its meagre contribution. 



Chapter VIII 


Psychology In Advaita Vedanta 

A fter discussing psychology in Purva-Mimarhsa (Piior- 
Investigation), we proceed to discuss psychology in Uttara- 
Mimamsa (Subsequent Investigation^ also called “Vedanta” 
(the last of the Vedas). While the Prior Investigation 
deals with the ritualistic portion of the Vedas, the ‘Karma- 
kanda,* the nature of Dharma leading to Heaven, the Subse¬ 
quent Investigation deals with the spiritualistic portion of the 
Vedas (i.c, Upanisads), the ‘Jhanakanda’ and the nature of 
knowledge leading to Moksa. The former deals with the proxi¬ 
mate goal and the latter the ultimate goal of human life. 
Vedanta or Brahma-Mimarhsa, (Investigation of Brahman) or 
L^arlraka Mimarhsa is incorporated into Brahma Sutras of 
Badrayana, and it revives the philosophy of the Upanisads and 
also sums up all the previous philosophies. It refutes Buddhism 
on all its fronts and revives Upanisadic Idealism, proclaim¬ 
ing identity of Atman and Brahman. Essentially, its philosophy 
is the same as the philosophy of Upanisads, and consequently 
the psychological speculations in Vedanta have the founda¬ 
tions of Upanisadic psychology. But a huge mass of details 
accumulated during centuries characterises Vedantic psychology 
as more or less complete, and as a representative of Indian 
psychology, in the same manner as Vedanta is representative 
of Indian philosophy, as a whole. Taking Upanisadic psycho¬ 
logy as the core, and Vedanta psychology as a huge peripheral 
structure based on the core, we discover two types of super¬ 
structure built on the foundational principles of Upanisadic 
•psychology. Firstly, each psychological concept of Upanisads 
has been worked out in broader details, and explained thread¬ 
bare, incorporating and synthesising the psychological concepts 
in other Astika philosophies (rejecting the incompatible ones, 
of course). Secondly, due to the divergent interpretations of 
.Brahma Sutras b> four Vedantic Schools, namely the : (1) Advaita 
(Pure Idealistic Monism) School of Sankara and his followers; 
<2) Visjsiadvaita (Qualified Non-dualism) of Ramanuja and 
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his followers; (3) Dvaita (Dualism) of Madhva and (4) Dvaita- 
dvaita of Bhaskara and Nimbarka, their respective epistemo- 
logy and metaphysics has modified the very nature of 
psychological principles. The divergent interpretations of Sutras 
are mostly limited in scope to the problem of relation between 
Brahman, Atman and the Universe. To facilitate arrangement of 
presentation of all the divergent psychological principles, Advaita 
psychology, incorporating the common portion ofVedantic 
psychology, and the special contribution of Sankara and his 
followers is presented in the present chapter, followed by psycho - 
logy in Visistadvaita and in the other two Schools in the next 
chapter. The next chapter will, therefore, be confined to the 
points of contrast only, and the common principles of Vedantic 
Psychology, explained in the first chapter will not be repeated. 

B. A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO ADVAITA PHILOSOPHY 

This philosophy is a powerful affirmation of the absolute 
entity as sole existence, to be realised by personal experience 
as a direct and total merging in the Absolute. It teaches abso¬ 
lute monism, as it declares Brahman the only essence of 
existence. It speaks of one Atman or Brahman or Self wha 
exists in the past, present and future, who has no beginning, 
middle or end, who is the support for everything, and who is. 
Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. 

It proclaims that the individual self is identical with the 
Supreme Self or the Absolute, in the sense that a wave is of 
identically the same water as the sea, or that the reflection of 
the sun in a water-pot is not different from the sun, or that 
the ether in the pot is identical with the ether outside. 

It explains that the mundane universe is merely an appear¬ 
ance (vivarta) and not a transformation (parinama) or evolu¬ 
tion (arambha). Its existence owes to the thought-wave of the 
universal. Mind pictures this universe through divine creative 
power and thus veils His Real Being from the beings enclosed 
in that Universe, ‘The matter is a whirling vortex of thought 
powers moulded into ever-changing shapes by the breezes of 
imagination/ The appearance of the world of name and form 
is the product of the cosmic illusion, Maya, or Nescience, which 
is inexplicable (anirvacanlya) and cannot be explained by 
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words. All the same, the veil of Maya exists, and it bewilders 
the individual soul, who superimposes the non-self, the outer- 
objects with all their characteristics upon the real self. 

Impelled by ignorance (avidya) the individual lives in a 
mind-born world, forgets his real nature (his identity with the 
Absolute), plunges into false egoism (as a separate individual 
enjoying the dream-objects of worldly life), seeks the false- 
pleasure of the worldly life and entraps himself in the wheel 
of sariisara (sansara-cakra). 

The gross and subtle body enveloping the Self, is born of 
nescience or ignorance (avidya). It no longer exists in the 
sleep state, when the Self enjoys a reflection of the pure bliss. 

The gross body perishes at death, but the subtle body conti- 

1 

nues to envelop the Self in dijfferent incarnations, as long as 
the Self is not awake through realisation of its identity with 
the Absolute. The separate self is the ‘pathetic fallacy, and it 
is only the false assumption of its non-identity that the illusory 
desparate universe is architected. The Self can be free by 
ceasing to identify himself with the bodies he has so long: 
falsely imagined his own, and realising himself to be really the 
cosmic Self that uses all existent bodies, and so to be immortal 
and universal. In the state of freedom he attains the eternally 
blissful experience of identity free from ego, desire, and ex¬ 
perience (pleasant and unpleasant), and living wholly without 
relationship to objects and events in this shadow-world, being 
merged wholly in the absolute, Brahman. 

The method of attaining the above State is the direct and 
ecstatic intuitive experience of the self as the Universal Self 
or God, and then living wholly thus merged in the Divine. This 
involves the loss of all ego-sense, the cessation of Planning and 
desiring sense-objects. Divine grace and precepts of the Guru 
are further aids in this direction. Righteous actions, control 
of mind, discrimination between right and wrong, detachment 
from the worldly life and desire for freedom are the pre¬ 
requisites of attaining Self-realisation. 

Advaita preaches selfless action, action without personal 
motive, eradication of worldly desires, detachment from pleasures, 
of life, discrimination of the real from the unreal, beholding 
one self in all and rising above the narrow peiscnal life. It 
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emphasises contempJation on the ‘Self’ as the highest devotion 
(sadhana). 

Advaita makes a special contribution to the following prob¬ 
lems, which have bearing on psychology: 

(1) The Nature of Reality; (2) The Creation of the Universe; 
(3) The Doctrine of Maya; (4) Ethics and Moksa. Before taking 
up Psychology proper, a brief summary of these theories are 
presented below. 


C. ADVAITA METAPHYSICS 
1. Nature of Reality 

We saw that Samkhya traced all the manifold mundane 
phenomena to Pradhana activated by Purusa, arriving at an 
irreconcilable dualism as between Pradhana and Purusa, and 
a plurality of the Purusas. It was a departure from the synthe¬ 
tic approach of the Upanisads. The Upanisads declared in a 
synthetic and monistic approach that the ultimate reality is 
Brahman which is identical with the individual Self (Atman). 
There is macrocosm in the microcosm. The sun in the sky is 
the sun in the Purusa.^ Uddalaka tells Svetaketu “You art 
that.” Atman-cum-Brahman alone is real. It is Sat, and the 
universe sprang from the same. The ultimate reality is Existence 
(Sat), Consciousness (Cit) and Bliss (Ananda). Advaita Vedanta 
concentrates on the same Upanisadic doctrine and elaborates 
it further in order to reply to counter arguments of the other 
schools of philosophy. 

Reality is Existence (Sat). Of the real there is no non¬ 
existence, and of the unreal no existence.^ Existence implies 
constancy, and as the world lacks constancy, it is unreal. 
The beings are unmanifest in the beginning, manifest in 
the middle and unmanifest again at the end.^ Whatever 
exists throughout is the substrate Brahman, while the objects 
of the world are unreal or lacking persistent reality.^ The Sat 
has no other thing which is similar or dissimilar to it, and it 
has no internal differentiations, ‘Sat’ alone existed in the begin- 

im 11,8, ijin, 10,4. 
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ning,^ said Upanisadic seers. Hence the world of name and 
form, were non-existent prior to creation, and cannot be reality. 
Nor is the world a part of Brahman. The real is devoid of 
parts, and has no modifications.® Plurality also cannot be 
admitted in the concept of Sat. So There is none akin to the 
Sat. Real existence is one without a second, having no proper¬ 
ties and no genus. It is not related to anything else.^ Hence 
the objective world has Brahman as its substrate, and Brahman 
alone is real. Even from the subjective point of view, the wake¬ 
ful state, the dream, the sleep state are not real, as each one 
of the states is sublated by the successive Self, pure conscious¬ 
ness alone persists and exists. 

Upanisads again declared, ‘Brahman is intelligence (prajnana), ® 
Atman is ‘Self-luminous (svayarii jyotih)’;® ‘Self alone is its 
light';" ‘who can cognise that by which everything is cognised’ 
etc. Advaita elaborates the same. Reality is self-luminous, 
illuminating all other things without depending on any ex¬ 
ternal aid.® It knows all but is not apprehended by any means 
of knowledge.® Caitanya is not an attribute of Brahman, but 
is Brahman itself. In fact Brahman is above all attributes. 

Reality is also Bliss, Taittiriya Upanisad had declared that 
in emphatic terms (Anandam Brahmano vidvan).^® All the 
universal objects sprang from Bliss, subsist on it and merge in 
it subsequently.^^ Advaita propounds the same, ‘That which 
is the nature of the impartite essence is Ananda; of that all 
other beings enjoy but a fraction.’ The pleasure derived from 
the worldly objects is but a fraction of the divine bliss,^® just 
a reflection of that. The divine bliss is reflected in the pure 

psychosis—the noble fluctuations of mind (ianta vrtti), which 
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are characterised by the sattva quality. The reflection is dull 
-and disturbed in virile and dull psychoses (ghora and mudha 
vrtti)/ in which bliss is veiled and only consciousness is reflect¬ 
ed.'^ In inert objects only the Sat is reflected; in impure 
psychosis only the Sat and Cit are reflected, but in pure psycho¬ 
sis, all the three Sat, Cit and Anand are reflected.® The blissful 
nature of Reality is also inferred by Scripture from the nature 
• of deep sleep. In deep sleep, the wounded becomes one who 
-is not wounded etc.^ The non-existence of all misery and 

■ suffering, and the manifestation of happiness in sleep is due 
to the fact that Jiva in sleep experiences its identity with 
Brahman which is of the nature of bliss. The JIva loses its 

Jiva-hood, and Brahman alone remains. And when it wakes 

■ from sleep, he says, T had a sweet sleep’. 

Therefore leaiity is Brahman and nothing else. All this 
universe is Biahman.® Not even a speech is otherwise than 
■God.® The universe is ignorantly seen as manifold, otherwise 
it is Brahman.’ Brahman alone is the reality. It 
is Pure Existence, Pure Consciousness and Pure Bliss.® 
Omniscence, supreme rulership, absolute freedom are 
-His attributes. He is causality of all, Greater of all and inner 
and outer controller (sutradhara). Creation, preservation, des¬ 
truction, veiling the reality (tirodhana) and blessing (anugraha) 
are His five actions (panca-kria). He is without the three limi¬ 
tations of time, place and substance. His nature is ineffable 
^{anirupya) and beyond mind and speech. In Him there is no 
variety.® The Supreme Oneness is real. Nothing is beyond 
Hira,^® By Him is all space pervaded, while -He is pervaded by 
.nothing.^^ Having seen Him nothing else is to be seen.^® 

3,4&5. 
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2. Need for an Intelligent Principle as the Creator of the World 

Vedanta refutes the materialistic view that dead matter is 
the origin of the universe. The Sariikhya propounded a material¬ 
istic doctrine that Pradhana (which is unsentient) is the cause 
of the world. It puts forth the following arguments; 

(1) As vessels made of clay have clay alone as iheir cause, 
even so the external and internal world of effects have for its 
cause which possesses these characteristics. (2) The activity in 
the Pradhana is due to the disturbance of the balance of gunas. 
(3) The activity is spontaneous like the flow of milk from the 
calf.^ 

Sankara refutes all these arguments boldly, and the arguments 
can be put forward against the materialistic doctrines of the 
Western philosophy also. A non-conscious like stone cannot 
serve any purpose unless it is guided by an intelligent being. 
‘How can this world with its wonderful variety and arrangement 
be created by an unconscious principle’? Vessels are made out 

■ of clay only if a potter is there.^ 

Again the original disturbances of the three gunas from the 
condition of equipoise which is essential for creative manifes¬ 
tation is not possible due to the unintelligent Pradhana. Clay 
does not change into pots without the help of a potter.^ There 
is a difference between an animate object and an inanimate 
object. An inanimate object cannot act and think. It is wrong 
to postulate that intelligence is a mere, attribute of the body. 
Intelligence exists only in a living body, and not in a dead 
■corps. It is the pure consciousness alone that can move a body. 
The spontaneous activity of flowing of milk from a cow is not 
an activity without consciousness. Its very basis is the intelli- 
.gent cow loving her calf, that makes the milk flow and the flow 
- is aided by the sucking of the calf.^ No dead cow can give milk. 
What stimulates Pradhana to turn into activity ? If the works 
of souls instigate Pradhana, then these works, are the cause of 
the world and not Pradhana.® The theory of the conjunction 

^SK, 15 . 
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of Purusa and Pradhana is not logical and convincing. The 
metaphors used by Samkhya, like ‘the lame and blind’, ‘the 
iron and magnet’ are also vague and meaningless. In the case 
of lame and blind, both are sentient beings, and therefore they 
guide each other. This metaphor can be applicable only when 
we talk of the two sentient beings. But Pradhana is not sentient. 
The proximity of i>on and magnet also depends upon some 
sentient being who brings these together.^ 

The binary principle of Purusa and Pradhana does not ex¬ 
plain the working of the universe. If Samkhya postulated one 
more principle^ z.e. Brahman, over and above the two, most of the 

objections to the system would vanish. One universal conscious- 

* 

ness would be the source of the non-conscious Prakriti and 
sentient Purusa. The object and subject would coincide in 
Brahman, Hence we arrive at the theory that Brahman is both 
the material and the efficient cause of the world. Vedanta 
cosmology is therefore cosmology of Samkhya plus Brahman. 

Brahman according to Vedanta is both the material cause 
(upadana karapa) and the efficient cause (nimitta karana) 
of the universe. A number of metaphors and parables are em¬ 
ployed to explain this phenomenon. The spider spins his web 
from his own material.^ The universe emanates from him like 
the sparks from a blazing fire.® The universe remains rolled up 
in Him like screen.^ Nyaya follows Arambhavada and declares 
Lord is only the efficient cause, because the effect is different from 
the cause. The effect does not exist in the cause before origina¬ 
tion. Sarhkhya holds that that effect exists in the cause, and so the 
universe is ‘parinama’ of Pradhana. Vedanta agrees with Samkhya 
that effect exists in the cause, but disagrees in holding Pradhana 
responsible for the creation of the universe, as it is insentient. 
It is only the intelligent Brahman that is the material and efficient 
cause.Advaita Vedanta goes one step further in declaring 
that in fact the universe is only an appearance, a phenomenon 
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and is not real.^ It is the ‘Vivarta^ a phenomenal change only. 
According to Advaita Vivartavada, Brahman is true and the 
universe is false (Brahma satyam jaganmithya). 

3. Cosmic Evolution 

So far as the order of Cosmic evolution is concerned, Advaita 
accepts the order as outlined in Samkhya, but also makes funda¬ 
mental modification in the nature of evolution. Firstly, it pro¬ 
pounds an additional category Brahman that is the essence of all, 
over and above Prakrti and Purusa. Brahman is the efficient and 
the material cause, Secondly, it mentions two conditions of 
Brahman in His transcendental aspect. Its passive condition is 
‘non-being’ 'asat) wherein the universe of name-form-causality 
is submerged in it. In its active condition called ‘being’ (sat), it 
exists as Pure Consciousness supporting the Universe of name- 
form'causality. Thirdly, in the ‘Being’ form, there are two grades 
viz. (1) the Ultimate Transcendental, Pure Spirit, without 
attributes called Nirguna Brahman, and (2) the lower grade called 
Saguna Brahman or Isvara, the creator and governor of the 
universe, with attributes of omniscience and omnipotence. 
Fourthly, it brings in Maya, as the special power of Isvara as 
the auxilliary cause (Sahakari karana) for the creation of the 
universe. The cause that changes into the world is Maya, while 
that which is the basis of the world is Hvara, the pure conscious¬ 
ness limited by Maya. Hence the universe is Isvara plus Maya. 

From the Advaitic point of view, therefore, the universe has 
no real existence, but an off-shoot of Maya. It is Maya that 
is the finalising principle, that creates forms in the formless, 
projects the unreal and conceals the real.^ Hence Prakrti (of 
Samkhya) is nothing but Maya (of Advaita),® a mere appearance 
of fleeting forms, an illusory appearance, which appears to be 
real only as long as the veil of ignorance (avidya) is not lifted. 
The visible universe does not really exist;^ it is an appearance 
only,^ an enduring dream,® or a projection of the wakeful 
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mind like in a dream.^ It has empirical existence (vyavharika 
satta) but not ultimate existence (parmarthika satta), as it is 
sublated by true knowledge.^ The whole phenomenon of 
plurality, the subject-object relation exist till Avidya (the counter¬ 
part of M5ya in the individual soul) lasts. It follows that from 
the Advaitic point of view the psychology or the science of 
mind itself has only a relative importance, as mind itself has a 
relative existence (at the vyavaharika level only). Cognition, 
perception etc. are nothing but aspects of Adhyasa. All these 
vanish when true knowledge dawns. 

The order of cosmic evolution according to Advaita, there¬ 
fore, is Brahman, I^vara, Maya, Universe. It is explained in 
Paingala Upanisad: 

“Like water in desert, silver in nacre, a man in past, and rays of light in 
a crystal, so in God there came to be the Root of Nature, with three 
Gunas. What was reflected in them was the witness Consciousness (Sak§i 
Caitaijya), then it underwent a further change, became veiling power 
called Unmanifested (avyakta). What was reflected in that waslsvara 
Caitanya who had Maya under control. He is the creator, maintainer, 
and absorber. He next became the world seedling.”® 

Next proceeded Hiranyagarbha (the cosmic mind), and lastly 
Virat (the physical universe). 

D. adhyasa and avidyA 

L Adhyasa 

Adhyasa (super-imposition) is a psychological phenomenon. 

It is defined as the appearance of a thing where it is not 

as nacre appearing as silver, rope 
appearing as a snake, non-self appearing as self and object 
appearing as subject. It is this Adhyasa that is responsible for 
the confusion between the empirical existence of the universe 
and the transcendental reality. It is beginningless, endless, 
natural and possessed of the form of wrong knowledge.® 

2. Avidya 

Padmapada the first disciple of Sankara defines Avidya thus: 

That which is variously described in §ruti, Smrti, Itihasa and PurSna 
IPC, 170-171. 
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in different contexts as name and form (namarupa) undifferentiated 
(avyakrta), maya, prakrti, agrahana, unmanifested (avyakta), tamas, 
karana, laya, laya, sakti, mahasupti, nidra, ak§ara akasa ; that which 
having prevented pure consciousness (caitanya) from manifesting itself as 
•of the nature of Brahman which is its essential characteristic, brings about 
its individuation (jivatva) ; that which serves as the wall on which are 
picture-illusions, action and residual impressions of past cognitions; that 
which exists in deep slumber enveloping (avarana) the light (of atman) 
.and remaining only as mental trace of the world-projection (vik§epa)— 
that is the beginningless Avidya (anadiravidya)/’^ 

The psychological principle of Avidya, is at the root of all 
psychic functioning. It is responsible for the differentiation of 
name and form in the universe, recognition of the existence of 
the universe (which in fact does not exist), superimposition of 
object on subject (though at the transcendental level there is 
no subject-object differentiation) super-imposition of the non¬ 
self on the Self, the mistaken notion of the Self as the enjoyer, 
the experiencer and the doer (karta ca bhokta) (although the 
Pure Self is devoid of any such attribute), the mistaken notion 
of the physical body and mind as the constituents of the Self 
.(whileas these are only limiting adjuncts and do not constitute 
the essence at all). While Maya works at the cosmic level, its 
•counterpart Avidya works at the individual level. 

Regarding the mistaking of the Self for the non-Self Ve- 
dantins use a number of metaphors. A post is taken for a thief. 
A mirage is taken for water.' A whirling fire-brand appears 
to be a circle. A passenger in boat sees the objects on the bank 
moving. The moon seems to be flying past when really the 
clouds are streaming by. One misses glass for water, and 
water for glass. One takes nacre for shell. All these are illustra¬ 
tions of illusions that we fall victim to, not less often.^ In the 
same manner, the non-self is taken for the self and the universe 
is taken for the Ultimate Reality. Avidya is at the root of all 
this illusion. 

Avidya has a positive character also. It is definitely a defect 
in the consciousness,j^as it causes superimposition (adhyasa), 
error (khyati) and works as a limiting adjunct (upadhi) of the 
Self. But itself it exists, and exists eternally and naturally. 

^PPP, XXVI, 95, translated into English by D. Venkataramiah, p. 66. 

^Aparok^asanubhuti by Sankara, 82, 87-8. 
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And inspite of the defect in the consciousness, it forms the 
material cause, the lower stage for the cognition of Brahman. 
It leads to Vidya, when the curtain of Avidya is torn asunder. 
It is like dirt on crystal, scum on water, coloured painting on 
the canvas (hiding the actual substratum canvas}.^ Avidya 
partitions Superconsciousness from the Conscious and the sub¬ 
conscious state. From the Advaitic point of view, Supercons¬ 
cious State is the Real State, the normal state, whileas the 
empirical Conscious State is the sub-normal state, Freud sup¬ 
posed Censor between the subconscious and the conscious mind. 
Advaita supposes Avidya as the Censor between the Conscious 
State and Superconscious State, as it suppresses true know¬ 
ledge. 


E. HUMAN PERSONALITY 
1. Self as the Essence 

Advaita refutes (1) the materialistic view that body is per¬ 
sonality, (2) the vitalism that living unity (Prana) is the per¬ 
sonality, (3) sensationalism that personality is the cluster of 
sense-impressions (Manas), (4) the rationalism that intellect 
(which is higher than matter, life and sense-perception) is the 
personality, and asserts that none of these constitute the per¬ 
sonality. The essence of personality is something beyond body, 
life, mind and intellect. It is the Self. The attributes of the 
Self are (1) Consciousness, (2) Continuity in consciousness; 
and (3) association with all the activities as the knower and the 
enjoyer. The Self exists before, in and after the various states 
of consciousness, wakeful, dream and sleep. We are aware of 
ourselves as the subject of experience. Denial of consciousness 
means denial of everything else. Hence Mind and Self are not 
identical. The Self is the knower (ksetrajna), the seer (drsta), 
the witness (saksi), the immutable (kutastha) and pure con¬ 
sciousness (cit). It is related with the body and mind, the non¬ 
self or the acit. The composite whole of cit and acit, ksetrajna 
and ksetra, the doer (karta) and its instrument (karana) is the 
total personality called Jiva—the embodied self. 

The constituents of J!va are (1) the Self, Kutastha, Saksi, 
A tman, (2) Avidya, enveloping the Self, (3) Cidabhasa, the 
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reflection of Kutastha in the Ego, (4) Kara^ia-sarlra (the causal 
body), (5) Linga §arira constituting of vital airs, Manas, Ego 
and Intellect, (6) gross physical body. 

2. Jiva Defined 

“And that Jiva—of the nature of ‘not this’, conditioned as ego in the 
■waking and dream state, and conditioned in sleep by avidyS which has 
within it trace of the impressions (that the inner sense has left behind), 
•which is the opposition of Jnana and which obstructs the light (of Atma) 
“keeps going forwards and backwards and as such is termed in Sruti, 
'Smrti in common parlance as Samsari (the worldly person), Jiva, vijnana- 
ghana, vijnanatma, prajna, Hariri, sarirah, atma, samprasadah, puru|a, 
ipratyagatma, karta, bhokta, and K§etrajfia.”^ 

On account of being conscious that it is an agent and enjoyer 
.and that it is happy or miserable etc. is called the phenomenal 
Jiva (the individual self) subject to transmigration and the other 
worlds.^ It is the Kutastha reflected in Buddhi.^ It works as 
the experiences by the identification of the bodies (physical, 
mental and causal) with consciousness.^ It is thus a composite 
of Kutastha, Linga-sarira and Cidabhasa.® Jiva is dressed in 
•the garb of prakrti and when the ignorance is removed, its true 
nature is revealed. Jiva is the embodied soul, and is subject to 
transmigration due to the nescience. At the cessation of 
nescience it realises its true nature and becomes Self Absolute. 
The difference between Jiva and Atman is not real, as it conti¬ 
nues so long as true knowledge does not arise.® In the condi¬ 
tion of ignorance, Atman or Brahman which is object of enquiry 
or search is different from the Jiva. The Jiva is a creature and 
not the creator. Atman is something higher than the Jiva on 
.account cf this difference.’ 

.3. The Witness Self (Sdksi) 

Advaitin holds, after Upanisads, that the self is non-different 
:from taintless Brahman which is of the nature of Existence, 

■W, XXXIV 135, p. 100-101. 
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Consciousness and Bliss. This inner self is self-luminous. It 

4 4 

partakes of the consciousness of Brahman. Tn fact it is pure 
Consciousness, which illuminates the whole human personality 
—body and mind.^ In the waking state the senses and mind 
works. In the dream state, mind alone is active. In the sleep- 
state even the mind dissolves. What remains is the ‘Self’, the 
witness-consciousness. It is this witness-self, that reports to us- 
at the end of the sleep and we say T had a sound sleep’. Even 
in the absence of the working of the mind the pure conscious¬ 
ness, the witness-self did persist. Its relation with Brahman is 
explained in a number of ways. According to the theory of 
reflection (abhasavada),^ this witness self is a reflection of 
cosmic consciousness—Brahman. As the sun is reflected in in¬ 
numerable water-pots and shines there separately, so the cosmic 
consciousness shines as an individual reflection in each per¬ 
sonality. According to another theory (avachchedavada), as the 
ether in a pot is the same as the cosmic ether, only bound by 
the limitations of the pot, so the individual consciousness is- 
the same as the cosmic consciousness, and is simply 
bound by the individual personality.® The Witness-Self is also- 
named as Kutastha in Advaita literature. 

Vidyaranya defines it the immutable, unchanging, eternal and 
flawless consciousness. It is the substrate of the gross and the 
subtle body.^ It is called witness-consciousness (Sakss caitanya)- 
because it directly superintends the two bodies. It is free from 
any attachment, any mutation.® It illumines both the ego (the 
agent of knowing) and the object of knowing.® It may be 
compared to the lamp set on a dramatic stage. A lamp lights 
the stage, the actors, and even the manager. So does the 
Kutastha illumine the body, the senses and the ego (ahamkara). 
The analogy is like this. Aharhkara is the stage-manager, the- 
objects are the audience, buddhi is the dancer, senses are tho 
musical instruments and Kutastha is the lamp illumining all.'^ 

WS, 11,16, 5; II, 15, 26. 
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Just as the lamp on the stage iliumines without moving and 
without being affected by the movements of the actors and the 
audience, even so the witness which is permanent and unchang¬ 
ing manifests all things both within and without^ It is immuta¬ 
ble like anvil.^ It is the true nature of the individual. It is not 
directly responsible for cognition. It illumines buddhi which 
cognises. Citsukha distinguishes between the seer (drastr) from 

the Cogniser (pramatr). Kutastha is the seer, and buddhi is the 
cogniser.'^ 

• It is the ego that is the agent of all the worldly activities. 
The pure Self is the witness of the same, and distinct from the 
ego (the agent), the mind (instrument) and the object.^ 

The Pure Self is neither the agent, nor the doer. It does not 
change. The modifications belong to the ego and mind. It is 
only because these modifications are superimposed upon the 
Self, that it appears to be changing. All impurities and changes 
in the Self are appearances due to its connection with the modi¬ 
fications of the ego. Consciousness differs according to different 
modifications of the mind superimposed on it like the jewel 
which differs in colour owing to the proximity of coloured 
things." 

The wrong knowledge that one is happy or unhappy due to 
one's identification with the body etc ., like the pleasure or 
sorrow due to the possession or loss of an earning, is surely 
negated by the right knowledge that one is Pure Consciousness.® 

The Self is beyond the five sheaths, beyond the three states 
of consciousness, the substrate of everything else.’ It pervades 
everything, and is beyond change, birth or death.^ It is beyond 
cause and effect, beyond thought and logical proof.® It illumin¬ 
es all objects, and is not illumined by anything.^® It is all bliss. 

^Ibid, 16. 
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iSankara discusses at length the reasons why body and mind 
must be distinguished from the Self, why the apparent mental 
functioning must be distinguished from Pure Consciousness 
that is the basis of all. He says, if consciousness were a quality 
of the body, it could not cognise the body. It is contradictory. 
Fire does not burn itself. Consciousness must be attribute of 
a cognising Self that cognises the body. The cognition is ex¬ 
pressed like T saw this’, ‘Who is this I?’ Hence the cogniser is 
the self apart from the body. Body is sometimes used by it as 
a necessary auxiliary.^ Similarly Self is different from the mind. 
The soul is the agent and not the mind.^ 

“Just as light assumes, the form of objects revealed by it but is really 
different from, though apparently mixed up with them, so the Self is 
different from the mental modifications whose forms it assumes through 
its reflection while revealing them.’'^ 

The Self seems to be moving when the intellect moves and it 
sefems to be at rest when it is at rest on account of its identi¬ 
fication (through ignorance with the intellect, like trees appear¬ 
ing to move in the eyes of those who are in a moving boat. 
Similar is the misconception about transmigratory existence.^ 

Therefore Self of which the whole of the object portion is 
the qualification is different from it. Bereft of all qualifications 
it has an independent existence like that of a man possessing 
a variegated cow.^ 

Though the Self is intelligent, mind is needed for its experience. 
Had mind been not necessary, then there would result either 
constant perception or constant non-perception, or else the 
limitations of power of either of the two (of the soul or the 
senses).® 

Atman is non-different from Brahman. The individual soul 
is the same as the Supreme Soul, as if a part of that.'^ Actually 
there is no difference. The difference is due to Avidya only. 


155, II, 3, 53-54. 

^BS, II, 3, 33-39. 

^US, II, 16, 5. 

WS, TI, 5, 2. 

^Ibid, VI, 5. 

W, II. 3, 32. 

’55, II, 3, 43. (Sankara adds the phrase ‘as if’ to make the interpre¬ 
tation of sutra consistent with the doctrine of pure non-difference.) 
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Hence the agency and intelligence of Atman is jhe same as that 
■of Brahman.^ 

4. Cidahhasa 

According to Abhasavada of Advaita, the Self, Kutastha, 
^hich has its adjuncts the intellect and the vital forces is reflec¬ 
ted in the modifications of the intellect and in the senses, like 
the sun reflected in water. But tHl Self is free and pure by 
nature.^ The reflection may change with the movement of 
“Water. But the sun does not. Pure Self is immutable. 

The intellect itself is non-conscious, but it appears to be 

• conscious like the black iron that appears to be red when 

• charged with fire.® It is illumined by the reflection of the Self, 
without which it has no power of revealing things. As the torch 
and other things appear to be possessed of the power of burn¬ 
ing, so the modifications of the intellect illumined by the reflec¬ 
tion of the Self, appear to be endowed with the power of 
perception.^ 

The reflection of the Self in the intellect and ego is called Cida- 
bhasa. Cidabhasais diflerent from the Self as the reflection of a 
•face in the mirror is different from the face. The reflection may 
not be clear due to dirty water, but that does not affect the face. 
:So whatever be the purity of Cidabhasa, the Self is pure. In 
vain do we look upon the Cidabhasa as the Self, just we 
erroneously look upon our body placed in the sun as having 
the property of light in it.® 

People mistake the combination of the subtle and the gross 
bodies for the Self. The mistake is due to identification caused 
by Its reflection. Pure Consciousness is reflected in the body 
-^physical and mental), which appears to be conscious, though 
it is not conscious by nature. The non-conscious body must be 
discriminated fn^m. the Pure Consciousness—the Self. The 
mental and ph>sical modifications belong to the body and not 
'the pure Self, which is only the witness. The Self is free from 

W, 11,3,41. 

*175, II, 14, 33. 

m/d, 18, 86. 

*US, II, 18, 71. 

5/6 W, 12. 1. 
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the modification like *^1 am happy’, ‘I am miserable’. It is not 
the doer or agent, nor the sntferer or enjoyer. 

The conditions of the mind and intellect produced by actions 
are illumined by Pure Consciousness like jars and other things 
by sun. (U.S.ILXV.26). 

5. Adjuncts of the Self 

One way of describing ^e human personality is in terms of 
the Self (the essence, the core, the real) and its adjuncts. In 
Saihkhya-yoga, Purusa (the Self) has two adjuncts viz. the sub-- 
tle body (Linga-sarira) and the physical body (Sthula-sarira). 
Vedanta adds one more viz. Karana l§arlra. Hence the order of 
the element is—the Self (Kutastha or Saksi), the Karana !§arlra, 
the Linga ^arira and the Sthtila ^arira. Karana Sarira corres¬ 
ponds to the Anandamaya Kosa, and Susupti (the deep sleep 

4 

State of consciousness). It is the causal body, the radical ad¬ 
junct of the Self (Saksin plus Avidya). It is the individuality 
due to the union of Saksin with Avidya, but not with Antah.- 
karana. The Linga l^arira corresponds to tlie Vijnanamaya, . 
Manomaya and Pranamaya Kosa and dream-consciousness. 
Its major factor is Antahkarana or Mind. The Sthula Sarira 
corresponds to the Annamaya Kosa and the wakeful state of 
consciousness. 

Associated with the three states of consciousness viz. the 
wakeful, the dream and the sleep, the Self is designated as 
Fisva (id the wakeful), Taijasa (in the dream) and PrSjna 
(in the sleep state). Visva is the Self engrossed in the mundane 
affairs in the wakeful state, over-powered by Avidya. Manifested 
(in the abode of the mind in dream and witnessing the impres¬ 
sions produced by actions due to ignorance, the Self is called 
Taijasa. It is then the self-effulgent witness.^ 

In deep sleep when neither objects nor their impressions are • 
produced in the intellect by actions, the Self, cognizant neither 
of objects nor of their impressions is known to be Prajna.^ 

At the cosmic level the various expressions of reality are 
Virat. Hiranyagarbha and Is vara. Virat is the sum-total of all. 
the physical bodies. Hiranyagarbha is the aggregate of the- 

WS, II, XV, 26; VSS, 91-96. 

2/ bid, 25; VS, 91-96. 
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subtle-bodies, corresponding to the individual consciousness- 
Taijasa. Isvara corresponds to Prajna.^ 

6. Relation between the Individual and the Cosmos 

Advaita explains the relation between the individual and the* 
total (vyasti and samasti). Virat is the sum-total (samasti) of 
all the individual gross bodies. Similarly the sum total of all 
the subtle bodies, when looked upon as one like a forest or a 
reservoir, is called samasti or aggregate, and is named as 
Hiranyagarbha. The individual subtle body is the vyasti.^ In this 
way our individual minds are part of the universal mind. We are 
basically connected with one another. Just as our individualis¬ 
ed souls are in a way, part of the cosmic soul, so are our minds. 
Swami Vivekananda explains this point: 

“There is a continuity of mind, as^^the yogis call it. The mind is universal. 
Your mind, my mind, and all these little minds, are fragments of that 
universal mind, little waves in the ocean, and on account of this conti¬ 
nuity, we can convey our thoughts directly to one another.”® 

7. Five Sheaths 

Another way of describing the human personality is through 
the five sheaths (Paoca Kosas). The fivefold sheath of the Self 
were explained in Taittiriya Upanisad. Advaita discusses the 
same in detail.^ The five sheaths are : (1) physical (annamaya); 
(2) vital (Pranamaja); (3) mental (nianomaya); (4) intellectual 
(vijnanamaya), and (5) blissful (anandamaya). 

5. The Causal Body 

Causal body is the unmanifested (Avyakta) which subsists 
after the gross physical body and the subtle body are disassoci¬ 
ated from the Kutastha. and when all the psychosis of Mind 
are dissolved. But Avidya still persists, and its state of con¬ 
sciousness is deep sleep.® All empirical knowledge it dissolves, 
and the experiencer experiences absence of knowledge.® 

115. 

2 VSS, 90. 

®Vivekanand, Swami, Complete Works, Vol. II, 13, 

^VC, 156-213; VS, 50, 67, PD, I. 33, III. 1-11, 

6FC, 122. 

®FC, 123. 
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’9. The Subtle Body 

The description of Linga-sarira is the same as given in Sathkhya, 
•except that it includes five Pranas also. Its composition 
^therefore is Cidabhas (the reflection of the Self in Ahamkara), 
■Citta, the Buddhi, the Manas, the ten senses and the five 
'PrSnas (in all nineteen).^ The Pranas correspond to the 
Pranamaya Kosa, the senses and Manas to the Manomaya 
Kosa, the Buddhi and Citta to the Vijnanatnaya Kosa, and 
^Ahamkara to the Anandamaya Kosa. 

The subtle body arises from the unquintiplicated elements, 
rand this makes possible its going to another world, and subsist 
till release.^ It exists in the sleeping person also in the form of 
residual impressions (sanskaras), but for the dead it exists in 
the other world.® Eight more components are added in Viveka 
■Cudamani, and these are five elements, ignorance, desire and 
.action. 

The Linga iSarlra is of two kinds—the individual and the 
•cosmic, called ‘aparam’ and ^ararh’ respectively. The cosmic 
Linga is the sum total of all the individual Lingas, and is the 
;same thing as Hirapyagarbha, or Mahat Tattva.'‘ 

.10, Veddntic View of Mind 

* 

By the mind, Vedanta means Antahkarapa composed of buddhi, 
rahaihkara, citta and manas, whose respective functions are deci¬ 
sion (niscaya), conceit (garva) ; recollection (smarana) and per¬ 
ception. Antahkarapa is inert fjada) in itself, but it manifests 
pure intelligence (caitanya) and is therefore intelligent in a 
secondary sense) jnanatvopacara). It becomes intelligent by the 
Self’s relation to or reflection in it. Atman is neither mind nor 
matter, but the ground of both mental and material pheno¬ 
mena. Mind and matter are not two opposed substances, but 


^KP, VIII, 30; PD/, 23; FS, 61 (only seventeen counted because Citta 
and Ego are included in Manas and Buddhi respectively). 

^VP, Vlir, 33. 

3KP, VUI,41. 

^Jbid, 32. 
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Diagram 8 

VEDANTIC VIEW OF PERSONALITY 
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different grades of the same material substratum. Mind is the 
subtler form of matter. Its consciousness is due to the Atman 

only. 

Samkhya-yoga counted only three aspects of Mind viz, Manas • 
(along with the ten senses), Ahamkara and Buddhi. Sariikhya 
named it Antahkarapa, Yoga named it Citta and Nyaya 
named it Manas (Buddhi etc. including in the same). Vedanta- 
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.calls it Antalikarana, but enumerates distinctly the four aspects 
yiz. Buddhi, Manas, Citta and Ahaihkara. 

Buddhi is that modification (vrtti) of the Antahkarajna which 
.determines.^ 

The Mind considers the pros and cons of a subject (Sankalpa 
:and Vikalpa).^ 

Citta remembers and Ahaihkara is characterised by self-con¬ 
sciousness,^ 

Advaita uses the word ‘modification’ (vrtti) with a special 
purpose. When an organ perceives an object the mind trans¬ 
forms itself into the object. When a pot is seen, the mind pro¬ 
jects through the eye and takes the form of a pot. When the 
Antahkarana cannot determine whether it is pot, but only 
perceives something, it is known as Manas. When it becomes 
sure about it, it is Buddhi, When it remembers as object, it is 
Citta. When it establishes relationship of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, it is 
known as Ahaihkara. 

jtl. Manas Defined 

The Manas is that modification of the internal instrument 
which considers the pros and cons of a subject (sankalpa and 
’Vikalpa}.^ Along with the organs of perception, it constitutes 
the mental sheath (manomaya Kosa).® It co-ordinates the func¬ 
tion of other senses. By nature it is fickle, and it is difficult to 
control the same.® It has two-fold psychosis—(1) having ex¬ 
ternal direction (bahirmukhi), and (2) internal direction 
(antarmukhl).’^ By the former it perceives the external objects 
through the five senses, by the latter, it realizes the Self. It is 
composed of subtle matter and is atomic. It pervades the entire 
body. AH other characteristics are given in the Samkhya. 


im. 65, vs, II. 16, 4. 

^Jbid, 66; VC, 169-190. 

^Ibid, 68-67. 

^ VSS, 66. 

^Ibid, 74. 

«P2), VII, 120-121; BG, VI, 34, 
’PA X, 7. 
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12. Buddhi Defined 

Buddhi, the intellectual aspect of Antahkarana is enlightened 
by pure Consciousness.^ By that light it reveals the objects, 
by assuming the form of the object. It determines thought and 
.action. In the waking state it reveals the external objects. In 
the dream state it becomes the instrument, the object, the agent, 
actions and their results,® This Buddhi together with the 
•organs of perception constitutes the intelligent sheath (vijnana- 
maya kosa).^ 

13. Citta Defined 

Citta is that modification of the inner organ that remem¬ 
bers.® It is the store-house of all the past impressions, ten¬ 
dencies, instincts, hereditary traits and Saihskaras. It is the 
•sub-conscious mind (in Western psychology). It embodies 
Vasanaof a number of past births. The Vasana is of three kinds 
viz. (1) desire for fame, name, respect, persuit of the customs 
of society (Loka-vasana), (2) excessive care of body, its beauty 
and adornment (Deha-vasana), and (3) passion for book-learn¬ 
ing, spiritual gluttony (sastra-vasana).® All the Vasanas and 
Samskaras are products of Avidya, hence on the emerging of 
right knowledge all these are dissolved,’' and are destroyed in 
the fire of knowledge.® 

14. Ahaihkdra Defined 

Padmapada explains Aharhkara in the following words; 

■‘‘Ahariikara is a particular transformation of Avidya, resulting from its 
having Paramesvara as substratum. It is the substratum of thought- 
energy (jnanasakti) and kinetic energy (kriyasakti). It is the sole basis of 
agency and enjoyment. It is the light generated by its association with 

the unchanging consciousness. It is self-luminous and it is immediate 
cognition (and not inferred, as says Nyaya). Due to the intimate relation 
with Ahamkara, the Kutastha (unchanging consciousness) has acquired 


2 VSS, II, 12,1. 

WS, II, 14, 8. 

72. 

^VSS, 68 . 

•Pi), IX, 104; AC, ni. 
’KP,TX,47. 
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erroneously indeed the role of enjoyer, though it is of the nature of the- 
‘not this’ and is the Atman-entity. Whence could the ‘I’ notion arise in> 
sleep where all the evolutes of avidya has been rooted out.”*^ 

Padmapada refutes the Saihkhya view that Ahathkara is an 
evolute of Pradhana. If the inert Pradhana independently of 
consciousness is admitted as evolving Ahamkara then tho 
appropriate expression would be ‘this is enjoyer*, and not ‘I am 
enjoyer’. The latter is possible only on the basis of the related¬ 
ness of Aharhkara with the witness—Saksi Caitanya or Purusa. 

The Self is eternally free from any experience of pleasure or 
pain, doersbip or agency. But it is the Ahamkara that is super¬ 
imposed on the Self, undeservingly as the distress experienced 
by the son is superimposed by the father on himself.^ If the- 
ego were to fee) T am liberated’, freedom from pleasure and 
pain would result.® The Nyaya, Vaisesika and MTmaihsa ascribe- 
pleasure and pain to Atman, but Advaita shifts the same to- 
ego. 

Pancadasi mentions Ahamkara possessing the second reflec¬ 
tion of the self, viz. Cidabhasa. It leads to the ego that T am 
the doer’, ‘I am the experiencer’. Pleasure and pain are its two 
qualifications. 

15. Pranas 

Advaita describes the Pranas in the manner of Upanisads. 
These are five in number viz. Prana, Apana, Vyana, Samana 
and Udana.® Prana is that vital force which goes upwards and 
has its seat at the tip of the nose.® Though Prana is in the 
heart,’ but its presence is felt at the tip of the nose. It cor¬ 
responds to the respiratory system. Apana goes downward and 
has its seat in the organs of excretion. So it may correspond to 
the excretory system. Vyana pervades the whole body, and may 
correspond to the nervous system. Samana helps digestion and 

ipp, XXVI, 96. 

WS, 11,18, 20. 

3 US, II, 18, 162. 

4FC, 105-107. 

WSS, 77; VC, 97. 

6KS’5', 78; KP, VIII, 28. 

"^Taittiriya Brahmana, 3,10, 8, 5. 
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assimilation of food in the body. So it may correspond to the 
digestive system. Udana is the ascending vital force which helps 
the passing out from the body and has its seat in the throat.^ 
The above functions of Prana are the major one.^ Inhaling 
and exhaling are the chief functions. These maintain life in 
the living organism. The other minor functions are yawning, 
sneezing, trembling, thirst and hunger.® For the minor func¬ 
tions five more minor types of Prana are mentioned viz, Naga, 
Kurma, Krikala, Devadatta and Dhananjaya.^ 

Further description of Prana is given in Brahma Sutra. Prana 
is considered as different from air and the sense-functions.® 
But like the sense-organs it is subordinate to the soul,® works 
as its instrument,’ and is also minute and subtle.® Prana 
cannot be identified with the senses. Had it been so, it would 
not function in deep sleep, when the senses are active ® 
Sankara argues further : ‘The organs do not function in 
deep sleep while the vital breath does. The organs get tired but 
not the Prana. Loss of organs does not affect life but the pass¬ 
ing out of vital breath ends in the death of the body.'® 

The concept of Prana is a novice for the Western psycholo¬ 
gists, but it is so deep-rooted in Indian philosophy that it has 
been taken for granted in the manner described in the Upani- 
sads. Its effect on the working of the physical body is under¬ 
standable, as it controls a number of metabolic systems. Yoga 
goes a step further in explaining its direct effect on mental con¬ 
centration. That will be explained in a subsequent chapter. 

16. Composition of Gross Physical Body 

Vedanta accepts the theory of five elements as explained in 
the Upanisads. The composition of the cosmos by five princi- 

^VSS, 79-83; SB, II, 4,12. 

2 VSS, 88. 

3 PC, 104. 

^VSS, 84. 

^BS, II, 4, 9. 

^Ibid, II, 4, 9. 

"^BS, II, 4, 10. 

^Ibid, 4, 11. 

^Ibid, 4, 12-13. 

mbid, 4, 18. 
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pie elements is taken for granted. Chdndogya (VI.3,3) explains 
the triple combination of elements (Trivit karana), Baidrayana 
modifies the same and explains the process of qnintuplication, 
according to which each of the gross element contains the other 
four elements in some proportion. Fire, for instance, contains 
the other four elements also, but it is called fire because of 
the preponderance of fire element in it.^ 

Each gross physical body contains all the five elements, and 
each element itself contains all the five elements in a particular 
proportion. This is illustrated by the following Table. Thtf 
symbols are—E for ether, A for air, F for fire, W for water 
ana S for solid matter or earth. 
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E+A+F+W+S = E+A+F+W+S 
(by adding left-hand side and right-hand side).^ 


F. THE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

Composition 

The complex organisation of the Psychic apparatus was well 
explained by Samkhya, and taken for granted by yoga. Advaita 
accepts the same with some minor modifications. The Purusa 
of Sfimkhya is the Saksin of Advaita, and is characterised by 
pure consciousness. The Antafikara^a consists of manas, buddhi 

^VSS, 102-103. 

’Ibid, 99; VP, VIII, 30 ; BS, H, 4 , 22. 
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and aharhkara (as in Samkhya), and has another adjunct citta 
(the subconscious mind) the repository of all the previous im¬ 
pressions and memory images going back to the previous 
births). The antahkarana is material and is constituted of all 
the five elements, with tejas predominating. 

As explained in Samkhya-yoga, the mind is active and, its 
fluctuations are called Vrtti. The same has been accepted in 
Advaita. Samkhya-yoga does not mention the five vital airs— 
Pranas, which have been so well explained in Upanisads. 
Advaita makes for the omission, and sets these in the proper 
hierarchy of factors of personality vfe. body, vital airs, mind, 
intellect, and Saksin. 

The number of sense-organs, including Manas is eleven.^ 
Manas rules over the five organs of cognition and the five 
organs of action. Its function is selective, and it coordinates the 
working of all the sense-organs. The sense-organs are minute, 
subtle and are not seen.^ They originate from the elements (and 
not from Ahamkara as the Sarhkhya holds). Here Advaita 
agrees with Nyaya, but it further maintains that it gets its light 
from the Self.® 

G. THE STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
1, Enumeration of the States 

Advaita follows the Upanisads in enumerating four states of 
consciousness viz. the wakeful (jagrat), the dream (svapna), 
the sleep (susupti) and the superconscious (turlya). If we com¬ 
bine dream and sleep into one and identify the same with the 
subconscious state, there remain three distinct states viz, sub¬ 
conscious, conscious (waking) and superconscious. Supercons¬ 
cious state is the highest state, the state of self-realization, 
identification of self and Brahman, the state of Absolute Con¬ 
sciousness. According to Advaita, it is characterised by absence 
of nescience (avidya) or Maya, when the phenomenality of the 
world disappear, when there is no subject-object relations. The 
subject and object, the Ahamka ra (ego) on the one hand and 
the objective world on the other disappear and merge in the 
Absolute. There being no limiting adjunct (upadhis), no 

II, 4. 5-6. 

2^5, II, 4,7. 
mid, 4,1-2. 
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limitations of time or place, the individual consciousness 
becomes one with the Absolute Cosmic Consciouness. The Self, 
Atman, SaksI, Kutastha shines pure. This is the state of 
Samadhi of Yogis, the Mukti or Kaivalyara. 

The other three states are the products of Maya or Avidya. 
The curtain of Avidya separates the Pure Self from the mundane 
personality (Jiva), completing indefinitely the cycle of the three 
states—wakeful, dream and sleep. In sleep, the Ahamkara, 
intelligent because of the reflection of the Self, also called 
Cidabhasa, also works and remains enveloped by Avidya. 
What endures then, is the Self or Saks! plus Avidya which is 
known as the Karatia ^arlra (radical adjunct) as distinguished 
from the Subtle Body (Linga !§ar!ra). The concept of Karana 
^arlra is absent in Samkyha. But in Advaita; its presence is 
vouchsafed by the fact that we recollect ‘we had a sound sleep’, 
when we wake up. The experience is here, and hence the pre¬ 
sence of some experiencer. The Antahkarana does not operate 
in this state. As the individuality persists, it is due to the union 
of Saksin with Avidya. In the dream state Mind (disconnected 
with senses) operates. But in the wakeful state the senses also 
function. This is explained by the following diagram. 
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From the diagram it is clear that the first three states are 


responsible for the transmigratory existence of the Jiva. Advaita 
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holds that no one of these three states has a real existence be¬ 
cause each goes out of existence when another remains in it.^ 
They do not exist in the Self or anywhere else, just as a snake 
does not exist in the rope when the rope is perceived as such. 
The Self continues in all the three states.^ When the Self is 
realized, the mundane appearance of the world tumbles 
down. 

Advaita mentions two more states of consciousness though 
these are not so important viz. swoon and death. 

2. The Wakeful State 

The wakeful state (jagrat) is defined as the state of sense- 
generated cognition which is a psychosis (Vrtti) of the Antah- 
karana.® It corresponds to the empirical reality (vyavharika 
satta), and is a little higher state than that of dream state. But 
its reality does not stand very high in comparison to the dream 
state, as they get mutually sublated, and both get sublated in 
the superconscious state when the super-imposition (adhyaropa) 
of the empirical world in the Pure Self ceases. Both waking and 
dream states are products of Avidya, and the transmigratory 
existence of the Jiva and the empirical world is an offshoot of 
Maya. So Advaita holds that the subconscious and the cons¬ 
cious state do not have a real existence because each goes out 
of existence when another remains in it.* Modern psychology 
may ridicule this theory, but it has inadequate means to dis¬ 
prove it, when it is confined only to sub-conscious and cons¬ 
cious state, and has not entered the realm of super-conscious 
state. Only after fathoming Superconscious state, can it discuss 
the Advaita theory. 

From the Advaitic Point of view the individual soul (Jiva) is 
called awake as long as it is connected with the various external 
objects by means of the psychosis of mind—which thus consti¬ 
tute limiting adjuncts (Upadhi) of the soul. 

3. The Dream Theory 

Advaita accepts the dream theory as explained in Upanisads. 

WS. II, 16.18. 

^ABU, 11. 

WP, VIII, 70. 

WS, II, 16, 18. 
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As stated in Upanisads, the distinction between dreams and 
waking is that the senses co-operated in the waking state but 
not in dreams. The body exists but does not function in the 
dream world. The objects in the dream world are illusory. No 
chariots are there, though met in a dream. Advaita adds that 
the dream world is not absolutely unreal. It presents reality of 
the third order—the pratibhasika satta (the apparent reality). 
It is sublated by the waking state which presents the empirical 
reality—the vyavharika satta. From the point of view of the 
highest reality, the parmarthika satta, both the dream and 
waking states are almost at par in so far as both these are 
illusory and unreal. 

The experiences of dream are contradicted by wakeful. What 
remains non-contradicted by any experience is pure conscious¬ 
ness (samvit). Even in waking state the objects of experience 
may vary, but the samvit which cognises them is single and 
same throughout.^ Samvit remains as the witness of both 
waking and dream state.^ and also in the sleep state.® It is 
ever existent eternal light, neither rising, nor setting.^ It 
exists when each body vanishes. The gross body vanishes in 
dream, the subtle body functioning in dream vanishes in sleep. 
The causal body, functioning in sleep vanishes in samadhi or 
superconscious state. What persists in samadhi is the pure 
consciousness. 

Another explanation of the distinction between wakeful and 
dream state is presented in Vedanta Paribhdsa. It says that 
Jagrat is the state of sense-generated cognition which is psycho¬ 
sis of the antahkarana. Two things are necessary here viz. 
(1) the contact of the senses with the objects, and (2) the psycho¬ 
sis of the inner instrument (antahkarana). In dream state, the 
former aspect is absent, and so it is a state of immediate 
psychosis of mind as has for its sphere not-sense-generated 
content.® 

^PD, 1 , 3 . 

1,4. 

nbid, 5-6. 

^Ibid, I, 7. 

^VP, VIII, 70-79, 
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Representative Theory of Dreams according to Sankara 

Sankara explains that the dream world does not agree with 
the waking world in respect of (1) time, (2) place, (3) cause, and 
(4) non-contradiction, and so it is not real like the waking 
world. In dream we feel it is the day but actually it is the night. 
We dream long space wherein move the chariots etc. But can 
these move in the limited confines of the body? We dream of 
material objects, but their cause is non-existent. There is non¬ 
contradiction also. A chariot becomes a man, and man a tree.^ 
So what we see in a dream is only an appearance (Mayamayam 
s vapnad arsanam). 

All the dreams are not reproduction of the impressions in 
the wakeful state. Some dreams are prophetic also. Sruti also 
declares that some dreams are indicative of the future.^ 

The dream world is sublated by the wakeful world. But the 
empirical world also is not absolutely real. It is also sublated 
by the metaphysical experience.® That way both are partially 
real and partially unreal. 

Presentative Theory of Dreams 

The author of Vedanta Paribhasa does not follow Sankara, 
and holds the Presentative theory. He says that the dream ob¬ 
jects are not the recollections of the previous waking perceptions 
(as Prabhakara says). If the chariot etc. met in dream be ad¬ 
mitted recollection alone, there is contingence of conflict with 
experience like, T see the chariot’ and T saw the chariot in the 
dream’. Actually, these dream objects are illusory, like nacre- 
shell, and persist so long as they appear. Sruti also confirms 
the same 3.10).*^ The substance of the dream objects 

is the self-luminous consciousness; the consciousness manifest 
as reality. The particular locality of the dream-object is super¬ 
imposed on consciousness and is phenomenal. No senses work at 
that time, and hence sensc-cognisedness (i.e. thisness of the 
chariot etc^ is phenomenal.® These need not persist in the 

III, 2,3. 

255 , III, 2, 4. 

^Ibid. 

»KP. I, 103. 

«FP.I, 105. 
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waking state, as these are sublated when the sleep ends.^ 

4. The Deep Sleep 

Susupti is defined as a state of Avidya—psychosis, having 
Avidya for its sphere. The wakeful and dream states are psycho¬ 
sis of Mind directly and of Avidya indirectly. Although in this 
state, the empirical world is absent, all the products are dissolv¬ 
ed, the past impressions (sanskaras) and good and bad deeds 
do remain in causal form (kararivastha). Hence for him who 
has awakened from sleep there is no unintelligibility of pleasure 
etc., nor is there any unintelligibility of recollection. Again, 
the prana and the body function properly.^ The State does 
contribute to pleasure, as is evidenced by the fact that a person 
on waking recollects T had sound sleep, I did not know any¬ 
thing in sleep. There was nothing but ignorance’.^ Anyway, 
this state is the state of pleasure. The Self enjoys bliss.® The 
after-effects of the pleasure in sleep are experienced by the 
person when he wakes up.® 

Sankara states that the Self in the dreamless sleep resides in 
the arteries (nadi), pericardium (puritat) and in Brahman. Heart 
being the seat of Brahman, and as the soul rests in the artery 
seated in the heart, it rests in Brahman.’ Then the soul 
returns from Brahman on account of work, rememberance 
etc.^ There is continuity of work i.e. the unfinished works are 
then carried by the soul on waking. 

5. Super Conscious State 

This is the highest state called Turlya (the fourth), the state 
of direct perception of the Absolute (saksatkara), perfect in¬ 
tuition (samyag-jnana),® intuitional consciousness or experience 
absolute (anubhava)..^® This is the goal of all experience 

1 Ibid, 10, 9. 

® VP, VIII, 80. 

3 VP, 39-40; PD, XI, 58. 

4 PD, XI, 58. 

« VC, 207-210. 

8 PD, XI, 74. 

7 SB, III, 2, 7. 

® SS, III, 2, 9. 

» SB, I, 2, 8. 

10 Ibid, 2, 8; III, 3. 32. 
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(anubhavavasanam).^ It is of the nature of perception, as the 
Self witnesses itself directly.^ It is the state of self-realization. It 
corresponds to the Samadhi of Yoga. Herein the individual 
Mind mingles with the Universal Mind, the individual Consc¬ 
iousness in the Cosmic Consciousness, Jiva in Isvara, Atma 
in Brahman, and vyasti in samasti. 

6. The Nature of Swoon 

In the swooning person, there is half attainment, this being 
the remaining hypothesis. He is half-asleep.® The person in 
swoon is not conscious of objects as a waking person. We 
cannot say that on account of concentration on one object he 
is unaware of other objects. For the swooning person is not 
conscious of anything. He is not dreaming also. He is not dead, 
for he continues to breath, and he rises again to conscious life. 
He is not in deep sleep, when one is peaceful, breathing at 
regular intervals. The man in swoon breathes irregularly. His 
body trembles, his face has a frightful expression. His eyes are 
staring wide open. A sleeping person can be roused by a gentle 
touch, but the fainting person may not rise even by a blow. 
It is half-way to death.^ 

7. Death State 

A number of eschatological references in Brahma Sutra and 
its commentary by Sankara are not of less psychological signi¬ 
ficance. At the time of death, says Badrayana, the soul goes 
out of the body enveloped by subtle material element with a 
view to obtaining different body.® The subtle material element 
has also preponderance of water.® What clings the soul is the 
residual karma. When the soul gets the new embodiment, this 
residual karma determines the nature of new birth." It is from 
the time of entering the womb that the soul enters a new body 
fit for experiencing the results of the past residual karma.® The 

II, 2V,SB, II, 1,6. 

2 Ibid, SB, 1, 4,14. 

» BS, III, 2, 10. 

^ SB, III, 2, 11. 

^ BS,Ul,l,l; CUV,3,Z. 

^BS,IU, 1,2. 

’ Ibid, 1, 8. 

8 SB, III, 1, 27. 
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residual karma is burnt by the fire of true knowledge. So the 
moment one acquires knowledge, ones works decay and there 
is no rebirth.^ For the self-realised person there is nothing to 
be traversed, neither devaloka, nor Fitrloka. He frees himself 
from bondage.^ The journey to the path of the gods is true 
only to the worshippers of Saguna Brahman. It has no meaning 
for the devotees of Nirguna Brahman, whose ignorance is des¬ 
troyed by knowledge.^ According to :§rikantha, the cessation 
of Karma takes place in two instalments at death, and at a 
later stage on the crossing of the river Viraja. Before one 
actually attains Brahman, the intellect is in a state of contrac¬ 
tion which is the characteristics of the souls in the world. The 
world does not exist in the absence of Karma. Till the river 
Viraja is crossed, we must admit residual karma. Beyond the 
river is the abode of final release.^ 

8. Types of Consciousness 

Consciousness is of three kinds viz: 

(i) Content Consciousness (visaya caitanya), /.e. the conscious¬ 
ness defined by the object such as the pot. 

(ii) Cognitive Consciousness (pramana caitanya), i.e. the 
consciousness defined by psychosis of the internal organ (antah- 
karana-vrttyavacchinna). 

(iii) Cogniser Consciousness (pramatr caitanya) i.e. the 
consciousness defined by internal organ.® 

Consciousness is, again, twofold viz. Jiva-Saksin and Hvara- 
saksin. The former is the consciousness defined by the Antah- 
karana. “It is individual and determinate, being defined by 
reference to the particular internal organ with which for the 
time being it seems associated.”® It is different for every 
individual. Higher than this is the Absolute Consciousness, the 
Cosmic Consciousness, ground for the whole Universe. It is 
called Isvara-saksin, svarupa-jnana or pure Consciousness.’ 

1 3id, 3, 28. 

2 PS, HI, 3, 27. 

3 Ibid. 

^ BS, IV, 3, 30; ^rikantha’s commentary. 

3 VP, 1,17. 

® Hiriyatma, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p, 360. 

’ VP, 1,66-70. 
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H. FUNCTIONS OF MIND 

1. The Concept of Psychosis (Vriti) 

Psychosis is the fluctuation of the mind, its working, the 
thought-waves, or the ripples in the stream of consciousness. 
Yoga discusses at length the means of controlling the same. 
Sarhkhya-Yoga take it of real character, arising out of the inter¬ 
action of Purusa and Buddhi. Advaita considers it to be an 
off-spring of the Consciousness (caitanya). The consciousness 
emanates from the self, functions through the Antahkarana and 
the senses, and is modified according to the nature of the object 
of consciousness, like the water of a big tank modified by the 
small channels, through which it runs to irrigate the field.^ 

This psychosis is of four kinds, viz. doubt, certitude, pride 
and recollection. The internal organ though one is called Manas, 
Buddhi, Ahamkara and Citta according to the above four types 
of psychosis.^ 

2. Cognition 

Cognition according to Western psychology is a passive 
affair. External stimuli play the active role, and the mind re¬ 
ceive the impressions of the outside world. But advaita reverses 
the position. It is the mind that: 

(i) reaches out to the external objects through the nervous 
system and the sense-organs; 

(ii) draws its sensations and impressions through them; 

(iii) unifies the experience into integrated whole; 

(iv) stores these impressions for future use, and 

(v) ascertains through the ego thatT know this’. 

In this way the whole Antahkarana is actually at work. 
Manas along with the senses draws the sensations, Buddhi 
analyses these and integrates these into coherent whole, Aham¬ 
kara connects with the self-concept, and Citta stores the im¬ 
pressions. Antahkarana gets its power by association with the 
Atman. Beyond Mind, the Self is active here. 

Sensations are only a fragment of the mind-functioning. 
Pleasure, pain, emotions, volition etc. are such functions which 


* VP, 1,18.. 
2 VP, I, 58 
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exist even without the sensation. This leads to the separate 
existence of Mind apart from the sensations. 

Means of Cognition 

Advaita also discusses the instruments of cognition. Direct 
perception (pratyaksa), inference and authority (sabda) have 
been explained at length by Nyaya also. But Vedanta, like 
Mimamsa adds three more viz. comparison (upamana), postu¬ 
lation (arthapatti) and non-cognition (anupalabdhi). We do not 
enter their details, as these are connected more with epistemo¬ 
logy than with psychology. Cognition through instruments 
other than direct perception is called indirect cognition (paroksa 
jnana). But a higher type of cognition is cognition without any 
mediate, purely direct cognition or intuitive cognition (aparoksa 
jnana). Vidyaranya discusses it in detail.^ Everybody does 
not experience this non-mediate cognition, because of three 
obstacles viz. (1) obstacles in the form of past habituated modes 
of thinking, (2) present prejudices and mental defects, and 
(3) the fruit of action to be borne in future, and accumulated in 

the form of ‘prarabdha’.^ These obstacles are to be removed 

* 

through persistent eifort, practice in right thinking and mental 
concentration.^ 

Degrees of Cognition 

Advaita states that the objective world presents different 
appearances. Illusions take place, but are sublated afterwards. 
Dreams present objects, but the moment we wake up, the dream 
world vanishes. The cognition in the wakeful state seems to be 
real. Therein also, a person with jaundiced eye will see every¬ 
thing yellow. His perception will be coloured so long as jaun¬ 
dice continues. A home appears to be desert or heaven, depend¬ 
ing upon our predispositions. The reality appears to be in 
different forms according to our own state of mind. When we 
live on a particular plane, the previous appearance is sublated, 
and appears to be unreal. From this point of view, Advaita 
explains three planes of reality viz. 

. 1. Prdtibhdsika or apparent: The reality of illusory cognition, 
hallucination and dreams is of this type. But this is sublated 

1PI>, JX, 30-38. 

^Ibid, 39-45. 

^bid, 32. 
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as soon as we proceed to the next higher state vySvaharika 
(empirical). 

2. Vydvaharika or spiritual : The reality of cognition in the 
wakeful state is of this type. But this also is sublated at the 
superconscious level. 

3. Pdrmdrthika or the higher empirical. This is the highest 
plane, where the experiences in the wakeful state are sublated 
and cognised as unreal, as unreal as dreams remembered in the 
wakeful state. 

The cognition of the objective world in the wakeful state has 
its existence at the empirical plane, but not at the supercious 
plane or Samadhi state, or the state of Self-realization. True 
cognition is the cognition at the spiritual level—cognition of 
the first order. The cognition of the empirical world is only 
of the second order, and it ceases at the spiritual level. The 
objective universe, and its complex business (prapanca) has got 
existence so long as the true cognition at the spiritual stage 
does not arise. The dreams are illusions and are cognition of 
the third order, and these are sublated by empirical cognition. 
The universe exists from the empirical point of view only. 
From the absolute point of view it is nescience.^ The stimulus 
and response, sensation, perception, concepts, reasoning, imagi¬ 
nation, emotions, pleasure, pain, ego, sub-conscious thoughts— 
all these exist only from the empirical point of view; and as these 
are products of Avidya, these vanish when the absolute truth 
is realized. This type of phenomenalism is the special contri¬ 
bution of l^ankara and his followers. 

3. Perception according to Advaita Veddnta 

(a) The nature of Perception 

Advaita Vedanta takes a completely reverse view of the Western 
psychologists. According to Western psychologists, we have 
first the sensation. The object produces certain sensation, a 
modification in the sense organ and the nervous system, and 
these give rise to mental image. In Vedanta, the order is 
reversed. The mind goes out through the senses and reaches 
the object, and becomes so modified as to assume the form of 
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the object itself. The mind is changed in the form of the object, 
and there is no need to propose a mental image corresponding 
to physical stimuli. 

It is the mind that assumes the form of the objects, and 
appears to be exactly like the objects of . perception, just as 
molten copper assumes the form of a mould when poured into 
it.^ Just as light, the revealer assumes the forms of the objects 
revealed by it, so the mind looks like things in-as-much as it 
reveals them.^ It is because of the actual modifications of the 
intellect in the form of the objects, that the objects are per¬ 
ceived in the dream also.® The Self simply acts as witness 
(SaksI) of the modifications and pervades throughout.^ In 
short the existence of the external objects also depends upon 
the intellect, otherwise these could be present in sleep also. 

Briefly speaking, Advaita states the following process of 
perception. An organ of sense is brought into contact with an 
object. The manas, like a lamp, goes out towards it and assumes 
the form of that object. The mental vrtti coincides with the 
object, and gives rise to perceptual knowledge. 

Three conditions need be satisfied for perception. Firstly, 
the object must be such as can be known directly (yogya). 
Secondly, it must exist in time. A past event cannot be per¬ 
ceived. There must be relationship between the subject and the 
object of perception. The vrtti joins the subject and the object. 
It flows out like water from a tank, assuming the shape of the 
field to be irrigated. 

Perception is also defined as the identity between the ultimate 
consciousness particularised by an object which exists in the 
present time and is fit to be perceived by the senses and the 
ultimate consciousness particularised by the psychosis which 
has taken the form of the object.® 

Advaita adds to pratyaksa the word aparoksa (non-mediate), 
because some objects of perception may not be perceived by 

WS, II, 14. 3. 

^Ibid, 14. 4. 

^Ibid, 14. 5. 

^Ibid, 14. 6. 
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the eyes and other senses (so as to be called pratyaksa which 
means ‘through the eyes’ or ‘through the senses’), such as 
pleasure and pain, the empirical self and the inner experiences. 
These are known directly (hence non-mediate) and therefore 
called aparoksa, as opposed to those objects which require 
mediacy of another instrument, which would be called paroksa 
(mediate).^ 

{b) The Senses and their Function in Perception 

As per other systems, in Vedanta also, the number of cogni¬ 
tive senses is five, and they are of the nature of smell, taste, 
sight, hearing and touch. And all these senses have general 
perceptual cognition only as in contact with their respective 
contents.^ 

The senses of smell, taste and touch generate the perception 
only as abiding in their own location. But sight and hearing, 
go forth themselves to the locality contents and apprehend 
their respective contents.^ Thus the light proceeding from the 
eye reaches the object and envelopes it. The sense of sight is 
prapyakari. 

Vedanta holds that sense of hearing also is prapyakari. It 
goes to the locality of the sound.^ This view is against the 
Nyaya view that the sound waves travel from distance and 
reach the cavity of the ear. The argument given by Dharmarajad- 
varindra that the innumeral sound-waves would cause delusive¬ 
ness in the ear is unconvincing. It also goes against the modern 
experimental psychology, according to which the ear receives 
the distant sound, rather than goes to London to listen to the 
B.B.C, Programme. 

(c) Types of Perception 

(i) Internal and External Perception: The perception through 
the sense-organs, further coordinated by Manas is the external 
perception or Indriya-janyaiii (produced through senses). The 
other, i e. not produced through the contact of senses (ajanyam) 
is the internal perception.® 

iFP5,T, 1. 

»PD, VI. 16-30. 

8 FP, I, 123. 

4FP, 1,124. 

8FP, 1,120. 
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(//) Indeterminate and Determinate Perception : Perception is 
twofold. The determinate Perception is cognition apprehending 
relatedness, e.g. the cognition, T cognise the pot’, whileas the 
Indeterminate Perception is a cognition not apprehending 
relations.^ Indeterminate perception is apprehension of mere 
‘existence’ or ‘being’ (Sanmatra), and nothing else. It means 
the ‘being’ and not the object itself, or its qualities, or the 
relation between the object and the quality. It is thus a mere 
sensation. 

[d) Illusory Perception 

t 

The problem of illusory perception and its psychology is 
a very favourite topic of discussion in Indian philosophy. 
Different explanations have been given to the nature and cause 
of illusory perception. The most popular example is of illusion 
of silver for nacre (^ukti-rajat). There are five theories of error 
(khyati), viz. (1) Asat Khyati, (2) Atma Khyati, (3) Anyatha 
Khyati, (3) Akhyati, and (5) Anirvacaniya Khyati. 

(i) According to the Nihilist school of Buddhism, everything 
is unreal, both the silver and nacre are unreal (asat). Nullity 
first appears as nacre and then is apprehended by silver. 
Advaita refutes this theory on the ground that nullity can have 
no apprehension. So Asat Khyati is unconvincible. (2) The 
Sautrantika Bauddha says, the external objects have a real exist¬ 
ence. The delusion that nacre appears as silver is that the 
internal notion of silver becomes external, i.e, we possess 
the notion of silver in our mind, and it presents itself. So it 
is Atma Khyati. According to Idealistic Buddhists, there is no 
reality of the existence of the external objects. They are only 
forms of knowledge. An object is the same as its cognition. 
The silver is a wrong perception, but is real not as existing out¬ 
side in space, but as mode of our mind. When cognitions are 
mistaken to be fact in the external world, an error results. 
Sankara refutes Atma Khyati. He says there is contradiction in 
saying that silver is not external, but when it appears in delu¬ 
sion, it is apprehended as external. There cannot be cognition 
of externality in what is non-external. (3) According to 
Msmamsa (Bhatta School) and Nyaya, the non-distinction 
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between nacre and silver causes delusion, so that we take nacre 
as something else (anyatha). We do not observe well the peculiar 
traits of the nacre as distinguished from silver whose glow we 
remembered in the past. Sankara refutes this Anyatha Khyati 
on the ground that the properties of one are not transposed to 
the other. The nacre does not become silver, the rope does 
not become snake and the mirage does not become watery. 
Hence the superimposed object (silver) is not an absolute reality 
here. (4) The akhyati of Sariikhya and Prabhakara School of 
Miraamsa claims that there is no error, in reality. There is no 
invalid cognition (yathartham sarvavijnanam). A cognition may 
be less than true, but it is not untrue. In nacre-silver illusion, 
there is a defect in our memory because of which we do not re¬ 
collect and recognise the true properties of silver. The non-dis¬ 
tinction between the thing perceived and the thing remembered 
causes the error. iSankara refutes this theory. How can there 
be non-distinction between a thing which is clearly perceived 
and a thing which is remembered ? The non-apprehension of 
non-relation tasansargah) cannot be between apprehension 
(grahapa) and memory (smrti). (5) So Sankara presents his 
own explanation, designated as ‘Anirvacaniya Khyati’. Accord¬ 
ing to it the nature of illusion is inexplicable. The nacre-silver 
cannot be real, because the silver is sublated afterwards. Silver 
is not apprehended by all, by those who have no defective 
observation. Again the nacre-silver cannot be unreal, since it 
is cognised. If it were unreal like human horn, there would be 
no cognition at all thereof, and as such no illusion. The third 
alternative would be nacre-silver is both real and unreal. But 
this is self-contradictory. Hence it must be stated that nacre- 
silver is inexplicable, indeterminable either as real or as 
unreal. 

The process of illusion is described by Sankara as follows: 

It is Avidya associated with the Cit that disturbs the real 
•perception. This Avidya in co-operation with the subconscious 
■impression '‘of silver revived by the common qualities (of silver 
and nacre) is'transformed into illusory silver and its perception. 
This explanation resembles Nyaya explanation, if we eliminate 
Avidya. This type of illusion has its existence, and it continues 
until it is sublated. Hence it is called apparent existence 
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(pratibhasika satta) as compared to empirical existence 
(vyavaharika satta)The silvcr-nacre phenomenon is a trans¬ 
formation (pari^iama) in relation to Avidya, but trans-figuration 
(vivarta) in relation to consciousness.^ 

Regarding the phenomenon of illusion, Advaita offers a 
number of illustrations. A post is taken for a thief. A mirage 
is taken for water. A whirling fire-brand appears to be a circle. 
A passenger in boat sees the objects on the bank moving. The 
moon seems to be flying past when really the clouds are stream¬ 
ing by. One misses ..grass for water, and water for grass.® 
Sankara stretches this phenomenon farther when he says, we 
mistake the Self for the Non-self, when we say our body is the 
Self. We superimpose the attributes of Non-self upon the Self, 
and this is Avidya. 

(e) Advaita Perception Criticised 

The most essential fact regarding the theory of perception of 
Advaita is the extreme subjectivism. It says that the object 
has no existence apart from the perceiver, /.c. the substratum 
which maintains the object is not different from the subject. 
The object is itself an appearance, a vivarta of consciousness. 
This extreme subjectivism, nullification of the real existence of 
the object of perception, may appear rather crude on the 
scientific side. But one lesson is to be learnt from it, that 
perception depends upon consciousness, and is not merely a 
material change. 

(/) Psychology of Pleasure and Love 

The scope of pleasure according to Advaita is vast. Our con¬ 
cept of pleasure confined to the internal feeling when our senses 
come in contact with the objects of pleasure is very limited in¬ 
deed. Sensual pleasure is fragmentary (am^ika), temporary 
and perishable. It is surpassable (satisayam). But the pleasure 
of divine ecstasy, pleasure in superconscious state is blissful 
and unsurpassable (niratisayam). The former is just a fragment 
of bliss, affected by grades of the psychosis of Antahkarana 
due to the contact with objects. The other is supreme bliss 
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(ananda), or bliss Absolute.^ 

As a corollary of the above, the objects of pleasure are of 
two types viz. (1) the dearest (priyatama) such as the Self, 
whose realization is the source of supreme bliss; (2) the dear 
(priya) such as the pleasurable objects of the world.^ The two 
types govern the ‘likes’ of man. The opposite are the ‘dislikes’, 
which are again of two types viz. (1) Those which deserve to 
be ignored (Upeksyam) such as the minor obstacles in our path, 
and (2) those that are to be hated (dvesyaih) such as the enemy, 
the trouble, the misfortune etc.® 

The same object can sometimes enter the domain of our 
‘dislike’ and shift to ‘like’. An aggressive lion is an object of 
hate and displeasure, a lion in the cage can be ignored, but 
the pet lion receives our affection and is an object of our 
‘like’>^ But the Self is always the dearest. We love wealth, 
better still do we love our kith and kin, better still our own 
body, better still our life, and the Self we love the best. This is 
the hierarchy of love.® 

The love of Self is the supreme love. The love of objects of 
pleasure is contemptible, because of their ugly consequences 
in the form of physical and mental maladies. There is no end 
to the satiation of pleasure. So the transmigratory cycle conti¬ 
nues, with the physical maladies (like ill-health), maladies of 
conscious mind (like anger, hate, anxiety) and the maladies of 
sub-conscious mind (deep-rooted worries, vasana etc.)* 


iKP, IX, 3-5. 

^PD, XII, 50. 

^Ibid, 51-52. 

^Ibid, 53. 
^Ibid, 60. 
XIV, 9. 
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A. INTRODUCTION TO RAMANUJA’S PHILOSOPHY 

T O l§ankara, the ultimate reality is Brahman, who is devoid of all 
attributes (nirguna). The finite universe, with the intelligent 
principle that governs is below the level of Brahman, and hence 
Sankara postulates a God of lower level than Brahman, who is 
the creator, sustainer, destroyer and ruler of the universe. This 
God; possesses attributes and is called I^vara or Apara 
Brahman, as distinguished from the higher Lord, Paraih 
Brahman. Ramanuja accepts I^vara, the Saguna Brahman as 
the Ultimate Reality (in place of Nirguna Brahman) and refutes 
the idea of Nirguna Brahman, because such a Brahman cannot 
be known by any means, perception, inference or scripture.^ 
Hence Isvara is the Ultimate Reality, is the Real of the Real 
(satyasya Satyam), Light of Lights (jyotisaih jyotih), the Truth 
(satyam), the Consciousness (jnanarii) and the Infinite (anantam). 
He is the supporter (prakari), the controller (niyantr) and the 
totality (^esin) of the universe. In relation to the individual 
souls, he is the redeemer (raksaka) and the merciful. He uplifts 
those who surrender (prapanna) to him. He is all beautiful 
(bhuvvana sundara). He is the twenty-sixth principle after the 
twenty-five principles categorised by Samkhya, and is therefore 
Purusottama, higher than Prakrti and Purusa. 

According to Sankara, Brahman is Pure Consciousness. 
Consciousness and Brahman are identical. But Ramanuja states 
that Consciousness is an attribute of Isvara. To Sankar,a, 
consciousness is His essential nature (svartipa), but to Ramanuja, 
consciousness is his quality (dharmabhuta jnana). 

According to Sankara, the universe is an illusion, it is unreal. 
Brahman alone is real. But Ramanuja follows a realist and 
objective approach by calling the universe real. He talks 
of the world as the body of Isvara, or as His attribute. ■ There 


tsri sr. 1, 2. 
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are three realities \iz. (1) Isvara; (2) Individual Soul (cit) and 
(3) Material World (acit). Cit and Acit constitute the body of 
Isvara, they are His attributes (vi^esana).’ Thus the Ultimate 
Reality has two major parts viz. (1) the essential part, the 
substantive part (visesa) which is the substratum (adhara) and 
does not undergo any change, and (2) secondly the body, the 
attribute, the visesana, i,e. the cit and acit, which undergoes 
all change. The universe is thus the body of Isvara, and is 
real. It is a sport (lila) of the Lord, a divine comedy. This 
repudiates Mayavada of Sankara. The individual also is real, 
as real as Isvara. The relation between Isvara and Universe, and 
also between Isvara and the Jiva is that of substantive and the 
attribute, the owner of body and the body. There is no dif¬ 
ference in heat and fire. Similarly, there is no difference between 
Isvara on the one hand and the world of matter and spirit on 
the other. Hence the non-dualism of Isvara and matter-spirit. 
But their mutual relationship is that of substantive and attribute, 
and hence the non-dualism is qualified non-dualism (vi^ist- 
advaita). It differs altogether from the non-dualism of ;§ankara. 
This concept has full bearing on psychological principles, and 
therefore there is a fundamental difference between Advaita 
and Visistadvaita as regards psychology is concerned. 

The doctrine of triune unity /.e. the unity of the individual 

soul (bhokta), the matter (bhogyam) and the Lord (prerita),^ 

elaborated by Ramanuja affords intelligibility to Vedantic 

psychology. Psychology deals with the relation between subject 

and object, mind and matter, and if both are considered 

illusory (as per Advaita), it looses its significance and existence. 

Vaisnava Vedanta therefore draws a significant corrective to 
Advaita psychology. 

There are a number of points, in addition to those stated 
above, where Advaita and Visistadvaita differ, and because of 
which the whole psychology is described anew. 

To Sankara Jiva is unreal, but to Ramanuja, Jiva is as real as 
Isvara, To Sankara Jiva’s nature is ignorance, all his body 
and mind is unreal, superimposed upon his Self by Avidya, 
and so the whole psychology has some worth only at the 

isri BI, 1, 2. 

^ ^yetaivatara Up. with l§ankara*s commentary, I. 7, 
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empirical level, but vanishes at the higher spiritual level (par- 
marthika). But to Ramanuja, Jiva’s nature is knowledge, 
although that knowledge is limited and contracted due to 
karma. To Sankara, Prakrti is illusory, and is to be discarded. 
But to Ramanuja, Prakrti is real, and it stands for the ex¬ 
perience of Jiva in accordance with his karma. Liberation 
according to Sankara means lifting of the veil of Avidya. But 
according to RSmanuja, liberation means expansion of the 
constituent knowledge (dharmabhuta-jnana) of Jiva to infinite 
strength so as to make him capable of understanding all things 
at the same time. Through moral and spiritual discipline, he 
is to rise step by step till freedom from Karma and embodiment 
is got. Jiva is infinitesimal like a spark, but its intelligence is 
all pervasive, and can know everything when freed from 
Karma. 

Visistadvaita possesses a number of more special features, 
because of which it has received utmost popularity. 

It incorporates in it the Samkhya psychology, the Yogi 
Sadhand and its ethical discipline, the epistemology of Nyaya, 
the importance of Dharma of Mimaiiisa, and Monism of 
Advaita. In words of Srinivasacarya: 

“Visistadvaita is the meeting ground of the extremes in 
philosophy like monism and pluralism, and has the intrinsic 
value of containing what is true, good and beautiful in other 
systems, though it rejects what contradicts its essentials.” 
The same is true about psychology in Visistadvaita, as will be 
explained below: 

Visistadvaita lays emphasis on devotion (bhakti) by means 
of Karma-yoga and Jnana-yoga, on selfless action (niskama 
karma), on moral and spiritual effort (sadhana) on self-surrender 
to Lord and on divine grace. All these, have entered the very 
fabric of Hindu society. 

According to Ramanuja, the goal of life is to attain libera¬ 
tion and enjoy the bliss of Brahman, the eternal glory (nitya 
vibhuti). The means of liberation is devotion. Action and 
knowledge are essential but only associate to devotion. When 
knowledge deepens, it attains the form of devotion. 

^^rlnivasacari. The Philosophy of Visistadvaita, p. x. vii. 
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Ramanuja emphasises specially the ethical and aesthetic 
siae of human life. The Jiva has moral freedom but he should 
dedicate himself to the service of his Master. Thereby he 
partakes the absolute beauty of Brahman, and enjoys the pure 
bliss. 

As for the theory of causation, Sankara’s Vivartavada that 
the universe is an illusory appearance, is corrected by Rama¬ 
nuja’s Satkaryavada that the world is real, and its evolution 
is only a change of state. This gives practical bias to Vedanta 
philosophy and Vedanta psychology. As every effect implies 
a pre-existent material cause, causation is only an alteration 
of the State. The universe exists, whatever form it may take 
and whatever change it may undergo. Consciousness depends 
upon both the subject and the objective universe. It is not 
exclusive. 

As described in the last chapter on Advaita Psychology, a 
good amount of psychological material could be gathered from 
Vedantic literature, and the same was presented there in an 
organised form. But Advaita of l^ankara represents only one 
school of Vedanta, and a number of views are true for Advaita 
alone and not for the other schools. The Mayavada of ankara 
has given a strong twist to Vedantic psychology, whereby it 
differs radically from the other schools which oppose Mayavada. 
The three theistic schools namely Visistadvaita of Ramanuja,, 
Dvaita of Madhava and his followers, and Bhedabhedaof 
Nimbarka and his followers differ mutually with regard to the 
relation of Jiva, Jagat and Brahman, but have a common 
character of theism and realism. Their psychological specula¬ 
tions vary in a number of spheres from Advaita. Visistadvaita, 
represents the Theistic Vedanta or Vaisnava Vedanta, and 
hence the points of difference from Advaita psychology ex¬ 
plained in it are explained below. The other points common 
to all the schools, have already been discussed in Advaita 
psychology. 

The chief method of Vedantic speculation is introspection. 
Vedanta psychology is therefore more based on introspection 
and intuition than on observation. In words of ;§rinivasachari, 
“Vedantic psychology is not an empirical science that follows 
the method of mere perceptual and cotnceptual knowledge, but it 
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founded on metaphysical and metapsychical analysis which relies 
more on introspective than on genetic method to find out tj&e 
essential nature of self-hood.”^ 

B. NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
1. Previous theories 

We saw in the foregoing chapters that divergent speculations 
arose regarding the nature and location of consciousness, 
among the philosophical schools. According to Upanisads, 
Brahman is Consciousness Absolute (Cit). Samkhya calls it 
an independent entity which arises out of the interaction of 
Purusa and Prakrti. But the nature of interaction remains a 
riddle. According to Nyaya-Vaisesika, it is an attribute of 
God and soul. As an attribute of soul, it is, separable, but not 
as an attribute of God. Mstnamsa talks about two parts of the 
soul, the essential part which is conscious, and the other part 
which is unconscious, like an iceberg, whose one part is above 
the sea-level, and the other is beneath. According to Advaita, 
everything but Pure Consciousness is illusory and unreal. 
Brahman is equal to Pure Consciousness. Vijnanavada 
Buddhism talks of everything as illusory, except consciousness. 
Some Western idealists call consciousness as a reality and not 
abstraction, as light of the Self. 

RamSnuja holds the most commonsense point of view. He 
considers consciousness as an attribute of the Conscious, a 
reality and not an abstraction. 

2. Ramanuja’s theory of Consciousness 

RarnSnuja gives a detailed explanation of the subject, which 
satisfies the modern thought. 

(1) Firstly, he says that consciousness is not a substance, 
created by the contact between the subject and the object, as 
Nyaya says. If it were so, where does it go before 
and after the contact ? Consciousness is continuous and eternal. 
It is present in the present perception, reasoning and memory. 
It is inseparable from the subject in all his cognitive activities 
(internal and external). It is therefore independent of sense- 
object contact, and is not a created substance. 

V 

»■ 

# 

®l§rmivSsacari, The Philosophy of Visi^tadvaita, p. 274. 
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(2) Secondly, he says, Consciousness is neither the subject, 
nor his agent, but the act of cognising the object by the subject 
to whom it is related. Advaita call Jt the subject, which is 
unreasonable, because consciousness is a function and not 
the subject. Hence it is neither the Absolute Brahman, nor the 
individual soul. 

(3) Thirdly, he says, Consciousness is a function of the 
subject, whether soul or Tsvara. Tt is not the witness, as 
Advaita says. Nor is it any object. It is not a stream or an ex¬ 
pense, nor is it discrete momentary experiences. Though it is 
absent in sleep, it is continuous. Only under certain conditions 
like sleep, non-existence of consciousness is possible. If it were 
the subject, how is it that it is absent in sleep ? Actually, it 
is not the subject but the function of the subject. 

(4) Fourthly, Ramanuja says that Consciousness is an attri¬ 
bute (visesapa) of the Self or Tsvara. As light is the attribute 
of fire, and fire is the substratum of light, so it is an attribute 
of Personality, an inseparable quality (apythaksiddadharma). 
It is inherent in the self as its trait (dharma bhutajnana). 

In words of l§rlnivasacari, “Visistadvaita absolutism checks 
the extremes of realism and idealism and points out the defects 
of the pure object philosophy and the pure subject philosophy 
by insisting on the reality of Ksetrajna or the knowing subject 
and the Ksetra or the knowable object, the correlativity of the 
subject-object relation and the immanence of the super-subject 
or Atman in Cit and Acit.’^® 

3. States of Consciousness 

According to Advaita the dream state, the wakeful state 
and the sleep state, all are unreal and illusory. But according 
to Ramanuja there is a real character in all the states. Even 
the dreams are not unreal. 

During the waking state, the Self is awake, and it contacts 
the external world through the mind and senses. In the dream 
state, the Self breaks away from the external world by shutt¬ 
ing the senses. Its Mind works, and it experiences a succesive 
memory images without any coherence and co-ordination. As 
the Mind actually works in this state, we cannot call it unreal. 


^Ibid. p. 44. 
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According to Sankara, each state of consciousness is sublated 
by the successive higher stage. But Ramanuja takes a realistic 
stand. According to him the three states are continuous like 
the growth of a man, and his stages of life childhood, youth, 
and old age. Continuity persists in all the states, and there is no 
sublation or contradiction. There is a particular cyclic order in 
which the states function viz. waking to dream to sleep to 
waking again, and so on, as explained in the Upanisads. The 
concept of sublation is Sankara’s own, and it has no validity. 
If waking is sublated by dream, dream by sleep, and sleep by 
kaivalya, then following the same logic, kaivalya must also 
be sublated by some other state, say nothingness (sunya). Then 
the consequences would be nothingness, which is unaccept* 
able. 

Consciousness is continuous, though it has degrees of per¬ 
fection. In the subconscious and the dream state, conscious¬ 
ness is dim and confused. In the waking state, it is distinct 
and clear. In the mukta stage, it is divine and perfect. In the 
former two states it is limited, finite and contracted. But in the 
final, turiya or mukta state, it is all pervasive. The goal of 
all life is to break the walls of finiteness and make finite con¬ 
sciousness infinite. 

Finally, we may quote Ramanuja accepting the following 
definition of Yamunacarya regarding the nature of Consious- 
ness: 

“The essential nature of Consciousness consists that in that 
it shines forth or manifests itself through its own being to its 
own substrate at the present moment or that it is instrumental 
in proving its own object to its substrate.”^ 

4. Dream Theory 

Badrayapa in Brahma ^utra states that dream is an inter¬ 
mediate state between sleep and waking or waking and sleep, 
and it is called ‘Sandhya.’^ 

Again it is a state of creation, wherein objects are created 
and experiences of joy and sorrow take place.® But these 

^Quoted from Vardacari, Mm^nuja’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 21. 

^IV, 2.1. 

3III, 2, 2. 
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creations are not real but illusory.^ There are no chariots, 
and no actual objects.^ These dreams are representative in> 
character. 

Now the question arises, “who creates these dreams ?’* 
Ramanuja states that all power of creation belongs to 
Isvara, and not to the individual. He creates dreams through 
his Devamaya. To support this fact, he presents the following 
arguments: 

(1) The individual does not possess the capability of creating 
objects which are not there. His powers are limited. The dream 
experiences cannot be created by him, as these are far beyond 
his powers. So it is Isvara who makes him experience the 
dream through the individuars own psychic apparatus. 

(2) Some dreams are prophetic (sucaka).® The Jiva of limi¬ 
ting powers cannot bring about the fruition of events in future 
which are experienced in dream. Even his intense volition can¬ 
not bring fulfilment of dreams.^ 

(3) The individual experiences sometimes bad dreams. He 
would not entertain any desire to meet unpleasant dreams. So 
he himself is not responsible for the creation of dreams.® It is 
the Isvara, who residing in the heart of the individual (antar- 
yami), creates the dreams for the enjoyment or suffering of the 
individual, in accordance with his merit or demerit.® 

Ethical aspect of Dreams 

The cause of dreams is the karma of the individual. Meri¬ 
torious Karma result in pleasant dreams. Evil actions beget 
unpleasant dreams, as a punishment for the sins. Thus some 
dreams are retributive in character. They evoke joy or sorrow. 
Good actions beget pleasant dreams creating mental comfort 
and joy. Sins beget unpleasant dreams disturbing actually the 
mental peace and causing physical exhaustion. 

Thus the dreams have a moral cause and these produce 
physical and psychical effects in the receptive state. The ethical 

HII, 2.3. 

^BS, II, 24 ; CUV, 2, 8. 

^Sri B, III, 2-4. 

2 , 6 . 

^Ibid, 2, 5. 
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and the mystical (prophetic) aspect of dreams is a special 
contribution of Ramanuja. The ethical and the prophetic 
aspects are inter-connected according to Ramanuja. The more 
the individual becomes Sattvic with self-control and piousness, 
the more does he experience the prophetic dreams, wherein the 
individual has the higher communication with the Divine. 

5. Deep Sleep 

l§ankara says that the Self exists in deep sleep as witness 
(Saksin) of Avidya, and ego is totally dissolved. After waking 
he says T slept well. I was pure consciousness, free from all 
egoity, and was witness of Avidya’. Ramanuja modifies the 
whole explanation. He says there is no witness, and no 
consciousness persists in this State. The person on waking from 
sleep, says only this much, ‘1 slept well’. Though he is 
conscious of nothing, it means that the subject T persisted, 
and the object of knowledge was absent.^ The soul in that 
case remains in the state of self consciousness, and the 
cognition is not functioning at all at that time. To l§ankara 
Self is pure consciousness. But to Ramanuja, Self is not 
consciousness, but pure ego, who possesses consciousness as an 
attribute. What persists in deep sleep is the Self, the subject, 
and not the consciousness. If the Self did not persist in deep 
sleep, he could not remember on waking that he slept well, and 
again he would have a permanent self-memory, as there would 
always be a gap between one wakeful state and another. If we 
identify Self with Consciousness (as Sankara does), then the 
phenomenon of void in sleep could not be explained. So sleep 
is not a breach of the continuity of the self, as it is evident 
from the continuity of work and from memory.^ 

6. Turiya and Yogipratyaksa 

Upanisads talk of Turiya as the fourth state of Conscious¬ 
ness. Ramanuja adds Yogi-pratyaksa as another state. In the 
Turiya state, the individual crosses the finiteness of his body and 
gets unfettered consciousness (nirupadhika jnana). It is the 
state of realisation of the limitless expanse of consciousness. It 

^SriBI, 1,1 ; II, 3, 31. 

^Sri B, III, 2,7. 
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has no contradiction which obscure the realization of the 
Ultimate Reality. It is divested of all the limitations of body 
and mind. 

Ramanuja differentiates between Turiya and Yogic intuition. 
The later is a higher type of consciousness, a divine 

consciousness. Through this the individual perceives the entrei 

reality, as Arjuna perceived when divine eye was granted to him 

by Krsna. It is supersensory in character, and is the highest 

consciousness accompanying liberation. According to 

Ramanuja, it is got by divine grace (Bhagvatprasada), “Whom 

he chooses by him He is perceived.”^ 

C. FACTORS OF PERSONALITY 

(a) Concept 

Human personality is a prototype of the Cosmic personality, 
it is a microcosm in the macrocosm. The Jiva is monad and it 
contains in him both matter and spirit. It is a prakara of 
Brahman. The empirical self is the knower (jnata), experiencer 
(bhokta) and doer (karta). Thus he is endowed with all the 
three psychological aspects, cognition, affection and conation. 
Consciousness is his inherent attribute. To Vai^esika, Jiva is 
non-intelligent, and intelligence is its adventitious quality. But 
to Ramanuja, Jiva is intelligent like T^vara (though its 
intelligence is circumscribed by karama) and the intelligence is 
his essential trait. According to Samkhya, Purusa is indifferent 
and passive, and it is Prakfti that dances before him and 
involves him in the world-drama. But to Ramanuja, man is 
active by nature, and his knowledge is all active. To iSankara, 
Jiva is the reflection of Atman, but Ramanuja calls him the 
finite form of the Absolute. It is real and not reflection. Jivas 
are many, according to their physical and mental characteristics 
depending upon Karma. 

Ramanuja falls in line with the modern psychologists as 
regards the concept and nature of human personality. Realist 
as he was, he well explains the nature of personality, the rela¬ 
tion between man and man, between man and God, and 
between man and nature. “The whole Universe,” according to 


^Katha UP, 2, 23 ; BG, IX, 53-54. 
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Ramanuja, *‘is rooted in Brahman and pulsates with his life.”^ 
Every living organism borrows its life from Him, and grows 
and blossoms forth. Every plant has a seed, it takes roots in 
earth, sprouts up and grows to its fulfilment. There is growth, 
continuity and fulfilment. Human personally follows the same 
principle. “Personality implies inner growth and the unfolding 
of the infinite consciousness that belongs to the Jiva. Causality 
thus implies continuity, immanent unity and free causality.’’^ 
An example of causal relationship in human personality is 
childhood to youth (and not clay to pot). Every personality 
grows, continuously according to its endowments. 

(b) Factors 

As far the factors of personality, Ramanuja enumerates three 
major factors viz. (i) body and Manas, (ii) the Self, and 
(3) Antaryamin Isvara.® The Manas of Ramanuja is a wide 
term, identical with Antahkarana of Samkhya and Advaita, 
and incorporating in it ego, citta and buddhi. The psycho¬ 
physical system is also the same as given in Samkhya. Atman 
is the essence of personality, Manas and iSarIra are its mental 
and physical bodies respectively. Atman is the knowing subject 
(jnata).^ Thus each personality is a trinity in unity, just as 
I^vara is. 

(c) The Atman 

What is the essence of individuality? Atman, the Self is the 
essence. Ramanuja examines the other views on this subject 
and repudiates those: 

(i) The Carvaka views that the assemblage of atoms is the 
essence is erroneous because matter does not think. 

(ii) The Vitalists view that Prana is the essence is also wrong 
because Prana is not an intelligent entity. Its task is mainten¬ 
ance and reproduction. 

(iii) The Sensationalistic view of the Buddhists that the 
cluster of five skandas is the essence is wrong because it does 
not explain the reason for unity and continuity. 

^Srlnivasichari, The Philosophy of Visi^tadvaita, p. 260, 

^Ibid, p. 260. 

^Sri BI, 1, 13. 

^‘Ibid, II, 3,18, 
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(iv) Those who think Mind is everything, are wrong as 
Mind is a mode of Prakrti and is not spiritual. 

(v) The Advaita Theory that Jiva is an illusory reflection of 
Brahman in Avidya is a mere phantasy. 

The essence of personality according to Ramanuja is the 
Atman, who is self-luminous and morally free.^ He is the 25th 
category, beyond the 24 categories as enumerated by Samkhya. 
Atman is self-manifest and is its own proof. He is monadic 
and infinitesimal.^ He possesses light and jnana or self- 
consciousness as his integral quality, Jnana is the attribute 
(dharma) of the Self (the dharmin), hence it is called dharma- 
bhuta-jnana. The consciousness and Atman are distinguishable 
(as attribute and substantive) but not separable. Its relation to 
Brahman is that of spark and fire, sarira and saririn. Brahman 
or Isvara is the source, sustainer and the controller of the in¬ 
dividual personality. Every person comes from God and goes 
back to Him, as He is the home of all perfection. Man is 
bound by Karma. What some call Avidya is really Karma, and 
it is Karma that is the cause of imperfections in life. Pure 
Karma leads to the union with the Lord, and vicious Karma 
is the cause of degeneration. But every man has the moral 
freedom to have the SMtvika traits and follow the practice of 
selfless duty (niskama-karma). Atman falls in bondage, 
because of bad action, because of false identification with the 

body made of Prakfti and Gunas, and because of the desire 

* 

(Kama) for the pleasures of the body. The process has been 
explained in Gita. First rises the attachment, then desires, 
then frustration, then infatuation and then mental confusion 
and finally moral death.® 

According to Ramanuja, the individual soul no doubt is an 
effect of Brahman but has existed in Brahman from all eternity 
as an individual being and a mode (prakara) of Brahman. 
Hence its eternity. The material elements also subsist in 
Brahman, but they are said to originate when they pass into 
gross condition at the time of creation. But the soul possess 


^Ibid, 3,19, 33. 
^Ibid, 3, 26. 
^BG, II, 62-63. 
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at all times the same essential qualities.^ The soul is conti¬ 
nuous and eternal. It retains its individuality even after attaining 
liberation. 

Thus Ramanuja states a number of unique facts about the 
self. He talks of plurality of souls as is evident from the dis¬ 
tribution of pleasure and pain.^ Each soul reincarnates and 
maintains its identity throughout the births. Each soul is an 
amsa of Isvara, in the sense of a mode (and not a fragment) 
like spark from fire.^ Essentially it possesses the same chara¬ 
cteristics as Brahman (hence non-dualism), and what differs is 
the intelligence which expands and contracts. The theory of 
plurality of Purusa is obviously due to influence of Samkhya. 

{d) Manas 

Manas of Vi^istadvaita corresponds to Antahkarana of 
Samkhya and Advaita, and Mind of the Western psychology. 
Manas reveals to the soul the inner states of pleasure and pain 
and with the aid of ten senses, conveys a knowledge of the outer 
states. The functions of Manas are threefold : decision 

V 

(adyavasaya), self-love (abhimana) and reflection (cinta), 
corresponding to its three aspects Buddhi, Ahaihkara and 
Citta. It corresponds to the subtle body which serves as the 
substrate of life. It remains as long as the state of bondage 
lasts.^ 

D. FUNCTIONS OF THE MIND 


1. Cognition 

Ramanuja’s theory of cognition is realistic one, rejecting. 
on the one hand the extreme materialism, and the extreme men- 
talism on the other hand. From the materialistic point of view, 
ideas are nothing but sensations stimulated by matter. There 
is nothing like independent mind or knowledge. According to 
Sankara, the object is a psychosis (vrtti) of the mind objectified 
by Avidya. The objects have no real existence apart from the 
vrtti. To Ramanuja, both exist, the objects as well as the 
idea. The perceiving self is real, and so is the external 

15’r/ B, II, 3,17. 

^Sri B, II, 1, 15. 

Hbid., 3, 45. 

^Srf B, IV, 2, 9 ; III, 3, 30. 
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world. No object in the universe is unreal and no co¬ 
gnition is unreal. All knowledge produced has a real 
character (sarvam vijnanam jatam yathartham).^. Ideas are 
counterpart of the objects. There is reality of the per¬ 
ceiving self, of the external world and of the cognition 
thereof. A cognition depends upon both the object as well as 
the subject. An object is illumined by cognition and it is not a 
shadow of the idea, nor a mental construction (as Advaita says). 

Again Knowledge has the power of illumining and therefore 
it is neither a copy of the object nor its duplication. It is some¬ 
thing more than that. Although Jiva is finite and infinitesimal 
(anu), it has the cognitive capacity of mirroring the whole 
universe, because consciousness, which is its inherent attribute, 
is all-pervasive (vibhu) and infinite. 

Cognition is two-fold, observation (anubhava) and remem¬ 
brance (smrti). Remembrance is as valid as perception, and 
deserves to be given a separate place. All remembered know¬ 
ledge may assume a sort of perception, but that does not 
make it perception, because the objects of perception are not 
present at that time and place. 

Observation is two-fold: perception and inference. Inference 
is based on indirect proof or tarka and the use of both positive 
and negative instances. The non-essentials are eliminated and a 
general principle is established.^ 

The Process 

Cognition has three basis : (1) the subject, (2) the object 
and (3) the subject-object relation. From the point of object, 
the external world is important for cognition. As for the sub¬ 
ject, Ramanuja presents gradation. The immediate subject is 
Manas and senses, but it is directed by Atman, who is itself 
an attribute or sarira of Tsvara. So the immediate subject may 
be Mind or Atman, but the remote subject is Isvara. Con¬ 
sciousness is an attribute of Isvara and the Atman. Hence there 
are four factors on the subject side: Isvara, Atman, Manas 
and the senses. The fifth factor on the object side is the object 
of perception or cognition. The subject-object relation means 

^Sri BI, 1 . 1 . 

^SAS, IV, 47. 
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the coordination of the five factors. The result of coordination 
is the cognition, which works as the attributive intelligence of 
the Self, Th? cognition, whether it is present experience (anu- 
bhava) or memory, reveals both itself and the object of 
cognition, 

. Levels of Cognition 

Ramanuja describes three levels of cognition viz. (1) Percep¬ 
tion (pratyaksa ); (2) Inference (anumana); and (3) Intuition 
(divya-pratyaksa). This corresponds to Perception, paroksa 
and aparoksa of Adyaita. Sankara’s views regarding the 
authority of scriptures have not been accepted by Ramanuja. 
Intuition, according to Ramanuja is the highest level of cogni¬ 
tion. The first two levels have limitations due to the Karma and 
Vasana of the individual. Consciousness is the same in all the 
three levels of cognition, and in each of these three levels some 
aspects of the real are exhibited. But total reality is exhibited 

in the third level. The other lower levels of cognition are 

* 

illusory cognition and dream cognition. Ramanuja holds 
that even these cognitions are real. The false object has 
some advantage of familiarity. This compares favourably 
with modern theories of illusion.^ Even the dream experiences 
are real, being result of our past karma. 

Thus according to Vi^istadvaita, all knowledge is real, but 
it has levels of truth. Illusion is partial truth. A mirage is an 
error, not because the element of water is not present, but be¬ 
cause the water in it cannot serve our purpose. It is not real 
(yathartha) because it is not practically useful (vyavaharanu- 
guna). The second level is the empirical level. But this also is not 
perfect until it takes in the whole of reality. That is possible only 
when we are divested of all imperfections through Karma and 
devotion, and we attain divine perception, which is the highest 
level of cognition, the desired goal. 

2. Perception 

According to iSankara, perception is mere ‘existence* (asti), 
and actually speaking, the objects of perception (pot, cloth 
etc.) are unreal. These things do not persist and are mere 

^Compare Woodworth, Psychology, Ch, XIII, Observation Section on 
illusions. 
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phenomenon. But Ramanuja accepts all perception as real. Per¬ 
ception, according to him is not mere ‘is’ (asti) but also the 
existence of the object. If the object exists even for a short 
duration, it exists and hence real. Reality and unreality do not 
depend upon duration. There is no question of sublation of 
the present perception. 

The process of sense-perception follows the process of cogni¬ 
tion. Perception is Prapyakari. It starts from Atman, and with 
Mind and senses comes into contact with the object, assumes 
its form and reveals the same. All perception is real. Even the 
so-called illusory perception has reality. Take for instance the 
silver-nacre example. In the nacre there is an element or aspect 
of real silver which accounts for the mistake. It is this fraction 
of real silver that is taken for silver. Nacre and silver have 
some common properties. Our perception of nacre as silver is 
not unreal in so far as we have actually perceived the common 
properties. The physical stimulus from nacre is there, which is 
responsible for the mistake. Here we must take into account 
physics, physiology as well as psychology. For perception, one 
basis is the light vibrations, the sound vibrations etc. from the 
objects of perception. The physiological basis is the sensations 
and the stimuli. The psychological basis is the consciousness. 
Ramanuja’s theory of perception accounts for the reality of all 
the basis, and synthesises these. 

5. Indeterminate and Determinate Perception 

According to^ Sankara, the first stage of perception is T.P., 
which is perception of mere existence ‘isness.’ The second stage 
is D.P., the perception of form and attribute (jati-guna). I.P. 
is real, but D.P. is illusory. 

Ramanuja holds that at no stage is our perception devoid 
of attributes. There is no such perception as ‘asti’. Hence even 
I.P., the perception in the first instance presents not bare 
existence but configuration or physical structure of the object 
with its dijfferentiating features. 

Indeterminate Perception is not devoid of any character. 
There can be no perception which is absolutely negative with 
regard to manifestation of qualities. When a thing is perceived 
for the first time, and we say Tt is so,’ The perception may 
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be purely elementary, but some specific characters are discern¬ 
ed. At the first glimpse of an elephant, we try to run away, 
because we take it as an elephant and not a cow. Hence some 
specific character, by which we designate an object as that 
object and not something different is existent even in the I.P. 

I.P. is, indeed, known to be the perception of that which is 
devoid of particular attribute or the other, but not the percep¬ 
tion of that which is devoid of all attributes; because the 
perception of such a thing is not seen to occur at any time, 
and because also it is impossible. Surely, all cognition is pro¬ 
duced in association with some defining attribute, or other, 
so as to denote that a particular thing is of a particular 
nature.^ 

I.P. is outline perception—the first outline in relation to 
things which are of the same kind. The second and the follow¬ 
ing perceptions possess the character of being definite. Thus 
perception can never have for its object the thing which is 
devoid of attributes.^ 

*‘Even if I.P. last for one moment, yet during that very 
moment, the generic properties which (for example) belong to 
the ox and other such objects, w'hich are the same as distinc¬ 
tions,—they are (all) apprehended.” I.P. of pure existence is a 
myth, because in that case there would result the contradiction 
of such definite cognitions as are realised in the instances, ‘A 
jar exists,’ and ‘a cloth exists.’ 

If differentiation, which is a thing other than pure existence, 
and consists of generic properties and such other attributes as 
go to make up the configuration of things, be not apprehended 
by perception, why does one who is in quest of a horse turn 
away at the sight of a buffalo? Hence there is no such thing as 
perception of pure existence.® Ramanuja substantiates this point 
by his further presumption that individuals alone are real and 
there is no class-essence in them, although there is resemblance 
(sadr§yaj in the individuals in the shape of configuration 
(samsthana) among the individuals. 


^SriBl, 1 , 1 . 
^bid. 1 , 1 . 
*lbid, 1 , 1 . 
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4. Intuitive Perception 

This is the highest type of perception. It is the fundamental 
type of cognition capable of apprehending the Reality. Hence 
it is designated as insight into reality. Herein, the individual 
is not influenced by Karma, Vasana or any defect of the body 
or senses. He is free from ignorance and the limitations of the 
body which is a product of Karma. This perception does not 
need the physical senses, and hence it is called divine percep¬ 
tion (divya-pratyaksa). It is representative in character. From 
point of view of distinctness and immediacy, it is in no way 
inferior to ordinary perception.^ 

The means of attaining divine perception are divine grace 
which is invoked by acts of daily worship and meditation bearing 
the character of devotion.^ 

5. Conation 

Ramanuja lays due emphasis on the conative aspect of 
human personality. He grants to the individual soul freedom 
to act according to his own will. Here he is a prototype of 
God. But he is responsible for all his acts, good or bad, for 
which Law of Karma is there, as an administrative principle 
of God to control sins. Man can misuse his will, and there lies 
the evil fruit of his misuse, to check the same. Hence Will 
must be guided by ethical principles. The sublimation of ^ will 
is dedication to the service of the Lord who is the Master. The 
individual will must be surrendered to the divine will. 

6. Affection 

Ramanuja lays greatest emphasis on the affective side of 
personality. Cognition and conation are subservient to it. It 
is this aspect that leads to the highest spiritual fulfilment. The 
best means of training the affective side is devotion (Bhakti). 
*It is a surging emotion which thrills the whole frame, chokes 
speech and leads to trance.’ It is the highest form of love— 
sublimated love. All good emotions culminate in love. The 
devotee redirects the love of worldly things to Isvara. He gets 
highest happiness in the presence of his beloved Lord. He is 

16'r/, BJ, HI. 4, 26. 

2/6/d, 2, 23. 
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prepared to undergo any suffering for the sake of Divine Love. 
That way Bhakti is not mere emotionalism, but includes the 
training of will as well as the intellect. The state of devotion 
includes a number of emotions and cognitive and volitional 
acts. On the emotional side, it includes longing for Isvara and 
for nothing else (vimoka), wishing good to others (kalyana), 
compassion (daya), non-violence (ahiihsa) and cheerfulness 
(anavasada). On the cognitive side it includes discrimination 
(viveka) and integrity (arjavam). On the conative side it in¬ 
cludes action (kriya), practice (abhyasa), and charity (dana). 
Ramanuja’s Bhakti Yoga lays emphasis on complete resigna¬ 
tion to Lord fprapatti) which invokes divine grace. Devotion 
according to all the Vaisiiava philosophers is the best means of 
not only training and sublimating the emotions but also up¬ 
lifting the human personality. It leads to the emotional ex¬ 
perience of highest love, exquisite joy and pure delight. It cuts 
at the roots of the lower tamasika emotions of anger, hatred, 
jealousy and passion, and develops the sattvika bhavas of love, 
cheerfulness (prasada), sympathy (karu^^aj, and kindness 
(daya). 


E, RESUME 

Vedanta presents a vast philosophical super-structure on the 
foundations of Upanisads. The Psychology in Upanisads is 
therefore repeated in Vedanta, with greater details about each 
topic. While Advaita Vedanta twists the Upanisads psychology 
in the direction of MayavSda (which is against the spirit . of 
Upanisads), Vaisnava Vedanta faithfully carries the Upani§ad 
philosophy and psychology further and Brahma Sutra in the 
spirit of Upanisads. Thibaut rightly points out that Ramanuja 
was more faithful to Badrayana in his interpretation of Brahma 
Sutra than Sankara was, who revived Upanisads on Buddhist 
lines. S.N. Dasgupta also points out that Sankara’s philoso¬ 
phy is largely a compound of Vijnanavada and Sunyavada with 
the Upanisadic notion of permanence of Self superadded. No 
wonder of the celebrated philosopher Vijnanabhiksu called 
Sankara a hidden Buddhist. But Ramanuja retains the realism 
of the other Astika philosophies and synthesises the various 
currents of vedic ritualism, Bhagavata devotion, south Indian 
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philosophy of Alvars, and the Monism of Vedanta. 

Ramanuja’s special contribution is, therefore, in the follow¬ 
ing directions. He divested Vedantic philosophy from Buddhist 
influence, and while calling the universe a real appearance, 
made psychology a subject of real character. He synthesised 
Sarhkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and MImamsa, taking the best from 
each. 

He recalled the ethical and aesthetic side of life and empha¬ 
sised the volitional and aesthetic aspect of human behaviour, 
pointing towards the higher goal of human will. He laid the 
greatest stress on the affective side of personality (in contrast 
to the mere intellectualism' of Sankara) and pointed towards 
devotion as the highest means of sublimation of emotions.. He 
gave an intelligible explanation of consciousness which he calls 
as attribute of the Self (and not identical with Self). He presents 
a realistic explanation of perception and divests Advaita per¬ 
ception from its pure metaphysics. He discusses superconscious 
state (yogi-pratyaksa) and thus presents a complete picture of 
Consciousness, with all its levels and degrees. Ramanuja’s 
Visistadvaita represents all the three schools (viii§tadvaita, 
dvaita and bhedabheda) of Vaisnava Vedanta as far as psycho¬ 
logical principles are concerned, and hence there is no need to 
refer to Madhva, Nimbarka or Bhaskara and their followers. 



Chapter X 


Yoga-Psychology 

A. INTRODUCTION 

A fter having discussed the psychological speculations in the 
Upanisads and five systems of Astika philosophy, we now 
proceed to Yoga Psychology, which is, infact, the Psychology 
proper. The other schools deal with psychological topics only 
incidentally. But the subject-matter of Yoga is Psychology 
proper. Chronologically, it should figure after Saiiikhya, but 
here it is discussed last of all, as it is the culmination of Indian 
Psychology. 

B. COMPARISON WITH SAMKHYA 

Yoga takes for granted most of the ontological, epistemologi¬ 
cal and psychological doctrines as propounded in Samkhya. In 
fact it starts from the Samkhya principles and proceeds further 
to expound a number of subjects not dealt with in Samkhya. 
It is thus a complementary compendium of Samkya, and it 
begins where Sarhkhya ends, without finding any need to dis¬ 
cuss any further the Sarhkhya doctrines. Thus it begins with 
the postulates viz, the twenty-five categories of universe, the 
three Guiias, the three proofs of valid cognition, the inter¬ 
action between Prakfti and Purusa, and the nature of Moksa 
(as the cessation of Prakrti from Purusa). 

Garbe has listed fourteen principles of Samkhya system which 
are taken for granted in Yoga. These are reproduced below, in 
an order that helps us to understand Yoga Psychology: 

(1) The twenty-five principles (tattvas); (2) Independence 
and eternity of matter; (3) Evolution of the world from 
primeval matter; (4) Denial of Brahman ; (5) Plurality of souls ; 
(6) The theory of Gupas ; (7) The theory of release through 
dissolution of spirit from matter; (8) Absolute separateness 
of the spiritual and the non-spiritual principles ; (9) The five 
element-potentials (tanmatras); (10) The evolution of psychi¬ 
cal organs evolving from the interaction of Puru§a and Prakrti; 
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(11) The Antahkarana, and its composition of Manas, 
Ahaihkara and Buddhi ; (12) The concept of subtle-body 
(Linga Sarira) ; (13) the effect of soul consciousness on matter 
and the birth of psychical process ; (14) The theory of 
Samskaras (mental dispositions). 

Out of the above fourteen postulates in Yoga, the last five 
are directly connected with Psychology. We may not discuss 
these topics again in Yoga, but proceed further with its special 
topics like superconscious state, mental health, psycho-analysis, 
para-psychology etc. Yoga, however, presents some minor diffe¬ 
rences from Sarhkhya regarding a few topics. Samkhya em¬ 
phasises knowledge as the means of release. The realisation of 
Purusa that it is different from Prakrti, releases him from its 
bondage. But for Yoga, this theoretical realisation is not 
enough. Actual practice in meditation leads to release. No 
release is possible until the whole mind is brought under con- 
trol. Yoga talks of Isvara, over and above Purusa. While as 
the Samkhya of Isvarakrsna denies the existence of God. A 
number of references of God are there in Yoga (this is explain¬ 
ed below). In Samkhya, the round of rebirths, with its per¬ 
petual misery is that which is to be escaped from, and the 
means are the right knowledge. But Yoga emphasises medita¬ 
tion as the means. The highest form of matter is Citta, and 
Yoga wants to annihilate Citta by Sadhana. 

Samkhya designates mind by the word Antahkarana,while Yoga 
calls it Citta. Citta is something more than the Antahkarana, 
in so far it replaces the Linga ^arira. Yoga does not postulates 
any linga ^arira apart from Citta.^ 

According to Yoga, Isvara is a particular Puru§a who is 
untouched by afflictions of life, actions and the results thereof.^ 
He is thus over and above each Puru§a. In him there is pre¬ 
eminence that is neither equalled nor excelled by any one.® 
In him becomes perfect the seed of all consciousness.^ He is 
the object of devotion. He who surrenders himself to Isvara 


iTF,IV, 10. 
^YS, 1,24. 
3KB. I. 24. 
*Op. cit. 
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attains concentration.^ 

In hina is the highest limit of omniscience.^ Being uncondition¬ 
ed by time, He is teacher even of the ancients,® His designation 
is Om,^ By constant meditation on Om, obstacles are controlled 
and the consciousness turned inward.® Meditation on God is 
means to higher type of Samadhi /.c. Nirbija Samadhi. In 
words of Vijnanabhiksu, “of all kinds of conscious meditation, 
the meditation of Tsvara is the highest.*’® 

C. YOGA AND ITS TYPES 

The word Yoga has been used in a variety of ways, though 
the principal one is Yoga of Patahjali, named as Raja-yoga, to 
distinguish it from the other paths viz, Jhana-yoga of Sankara, 
Hatha-yoga, Laya-yoga, Mantra-yoga, Karma-yoga, Bhakti- 
yoga, Kundalini-yoga etc. Sankara emphasises intellectual 
enlightenment and self-realisation as the supreme goal. So he 
advises to meditate on the ‘Self,’ and take recourse to good 
action and devotion as preliminary steps. Hatha-yogis go to 
the extreme of controlling the bodily organs, the bodily func¬ 
tion, through Pranayara and Asans.^ Laya-yoga leads to 
awakening of the ‘Serpent Power' (Kundalini Sakti) from its 
source along the path of Susumna Nadi via six plexus (cakras) 
upto the cerebral cortex, resulting in divine consciousness. 
Mantra-yoga teaches meditating on a mystical Mantra (with 
its meaning and thought), by repeating the same and gaining 

concentration of mind. The Mantra has a mystical power, and 
it is suggested by the Guru.® 

Karma-yoga is the path of action, dedication to the people, 
through selfless devotion, renunciation and love. Love of man 
is love of God. Bhakti-yoga teaches devotion to personal god 
through prayer, devotion or ritual. Swami Vivekananda has 

ITS, 1,23. 

25. 

mid, 26. 
mid, 27, 

mid, 29. 

^rss, I. 

’e.g. Gheranda Sarhhitd and Hatha-yoga Pradtpikn. 

®e.g. Aum, So-ham, Ain-kleem-soh, kleem krsnaya GovindSya; 
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presented the most lucid explanation of the various yogic 
paths.^ 

\ / D. THE PHILOSOPHY OF KLE^AS 

Yoga postulates five-fold misery in the world. Pleasure, 
there exists, of course, but it is transient, and it results in 
displeasure, at least in the sense that it causes attachment to 
pleasure and anxiety to avoid pain. But the worldly pleasures 
cannot be retained for long. Hence all pleasures are pain¬ 
giving (parinama-duhkha). The resultant of the worldly life is 
misery in five forms viz, (1) ignorance (avidya); (2) egoism 
(asmita) ; (3) attachment (raga) ; (4) aversion (dve^a) and 
(5) clinging to life (abhiniveSa).^ 

The root-cause of the latter four types of miseries is igno¬ 
rance, whether these types of misery are dormant or alternating 
or expanded. In the dormant condition the misery is there 
but in the latent form. In the alternating condition two oppo¬ 
site tendencies overpower each other alternately. In the ex¬ 
panded condition, the misery is fully operative.^ In all these 
states of misery, the root-cause is Avidya. Avidya is taking 
the non-eternal non-Atman to be the eternal Atman. The same 
concept we find in Vedanta also. The second type of misery is 
egoism, arising out of Avidya. The third type of misery arising 
out of Avidya is attachment. It is that which accompanies 
pleasure.^ Man is so much involved in the emotions of the 
moment that he is incapable of seeing the true bearing of any 
given situation. The fourth misery is repulsion or aversion 
from pain (dvesa).® 

Man is tossed between the two opposites (dvanda), Raga 
and Dvesa. “Life swings like a pendulum backward and for¬ 
ward between pain and ennui,” says Schopenhauer. Both 
Patanjali and Schopenhauer agree that life is beset with misery. 
Schopenhauer asks, “For whence did Dante take the material 

^vide Complete Works of Swami Vivekanatda, or separate booklets on 
Raja-yoga etc, 

ara, II, 3. 

^YS, 11,14. 

*Ibid, 7. 

^Ibid, 8 . 
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of his hell but from our actual world ?** To a hedonist he 
advises to go and see hospitals, prisons, battlefields, mental 
asylums, slums, and starving beggar colonies and be convinced 
of the horrors of life. 

The fifih misery^’ is ‘attachment to life.’ Everyman has a 
deep resistence to life as life. It is, therefore, that be has the 
incapacity to accept the flow of things and adapt to it freely. 
Too much attachment to life creates unnecessarily mental con¬ 
flicts born of fear—fear of insecurity, fear of illness, fear of 
accident and fear of death. A warrior fights when he has rid 
his mind off the fear of death. A patriot is prepared to sacrifice 
his life. Look at the Rajput women who performed fearlessly the 
vow of Jauhar! So Yoga teaches us to accept life as it comes. 
Coster says: “It is sitting loose to life, accepting it as it comes 
rather than demanding from it what you expect, that both 
analyst and Yogi regard as constituting the free ‘psyche.’ 
‘Liberation’ which in the eyes of both (Yogis and analysts) is 
the pearl of great price worth any sacrifice to attain.”^ This 
fear of death, and strong desire for life demonstrates even the 
wise.^ 

The true goal of human life is the destruction of this five¬ 
fold misery, because it is the kle^as that are responsible for 
the continuous generation of karmas. The reservoir of karmas 
(karmasaya) which are rooted in klesas bring all experiences in 
present and future lives.® As long as the root is there, it must 
ripen and result in lives of different class (jati), longevity (ayu) 
and experiences (bhoga).^ This is illustrated in Illustration 3, 
below. They have joy or sorrow for their fruit according as 
their cause is virtue or vice.^ To the person who has developed 
discrimination, all is misery on account of the pains resulting 
from change, anxiety and tendencies.® Hence misery is to be 
destroyed. It is to be suppressed by meditation.^ The misery 

^Garaldine Coster, Yoga and Western Psychology, pp. 180-81. 

^YS, II, 9. 

^Ibid, 12. 

^Ibid, 13. 

^Ibid, 14. 

Hbid, 15. 

’’Ibid, 11. 
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Illustration 3 

that is past, is exhausted and hence not to be cared for. But 
the misery which is not yet come can and is to be avoided by 
meditation.^ 


E. GOAL OF YOGA 

The philosophy of Kle^a leads us to the goal of Y oga. Patan- 
jali says that misery is to be destroyed, and Yoga is the means 
or the remedy. But whence started this misery ? If we know 
the inherent cause, we can take hold of that and select the right 
remedy. Here Patanjali follows the Sarhkliya metaphysics. The 
business of the universe started from the interaction of two 
principles—the seer and the seen, the Purusa and Prakfti, the 
Self and the non-Self or the subject and the object. The seer, 
i.e. Purusa is pure consciousness, but though pure, appears to 
see through the mind.^ The ‘seen’ is the Prakrti, consisting of 
the elements and the sense-organs, which is of the nature of 
cognition, activity and stability. Its purpose is providing Purusa 
with experience and finally liberation.® It exists for the sake of 
Purusa only.^ When 'it becomes non-existent for that Purusa 
whose purpose has been fulfilled, it continues to exist for the 
other Purus as.® By this interaction Puru§a becomes aware of 

ITS, II, 16. 

mid, 20 . 

mid, 18. 

mid, 21 . 

mid, 22 . 
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his true nature and unfolds his inherent powers, and the 
powers in Prakrti.’- But this union or interaction is caused by 
Avidya, and unless Avidya is destroyed, Purusa cannot be 
liberated from Prakrti.^ So long as Avidya continues, the 
union continues and the five-fold misery continue. Avidya is 
thus to be removed, and the method is the uninterrupted practice 
of the awareness of the Reality.® Once Avidya is destroyed, 
enlightenment follows, and brings in its wake cessation of misery, 
cessation of entanglement of Purusa by Prakrti. This is the 
state of liberation—Kaivalyam. This highest stage of enlighten¬ 
ment (prajna) is reached by a number of stages called Astanga- 
yoga. Here lies the need for Yoga and its ultimate purpose. 
Ultimately Yoga brings supreme enlightenment, but in the pre¬ 
liminary stages it develops the powers of the mind by di¬ 
vesting it of distractions and impurities. A concise definition 
of Yoga is therefore given by Patanjali as “Yoga is the control 
of the modifications of the mind.”‘^ In this state the Purusa 
(the Seer) is established in his own essential nature ® Ordinarily, 
when the Yoga state is far away, the Purusa take the same 
form as the fluctuations of the Citta.® But in Yoga state, 
enlightenment follows. 

Purity of Consciousness 

The object of Yoga is to divest mind of all its impurities, so 
that the stream of consciousness is clear as crystal capable of 
reflecting whole reality. The muddled water of mental modi¬ 
fications is to be left alone (calm and steady), so that all the 
impurities sink to the bottom and the pure stream shines forth. 
Edward Carpenter says, “If the brain consciousness can be 
rendered calm and free from ripples as a motionless pool of 
water, then and then only can creative and complete ideas be 
reflected in its depths without distortion.’” 

^YS, II, 23. 

Hbif 25. 

nhid, 26. 

I, 2. 

‘ Ibid, 3. 

^Ibid, 4. 

’Quoted by Coster, Ibid, p, 241. 
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Aurobindo explains Yoga in mere clear terms: 

“Yoga means union with the Divine—a union either trans¬ 
cendental (above the Universe) or Cosmic (universal) or indivi¬ 
dual or, in our Yoga, all three together. Or it means getting 
into a consciousness in which one is no longer limited by the 
small ego, personal vital and body but is in union with the 
supreme self or with the Universal consciousness or with some 
deeper Consciousness in which one is aware of ones soul, one’s 
own inner being, and of the real truth of existence...”^ 

Extremes of Emotional Life 

The duality of emotional life, the extremes of pleasure and 
pain, likes and dislikes, attraction and aversion is a common 
experience of ours. Man is tossed from one extreme to another. 
But no psychologist tells us how to harmonise the two. Yoga 
tells us that when we reach the summit of pleasure at one 
moment, we are destined to descend to the depths and rise t 
to the summit of pain. The pain not only neutralises the ex¬ 
treme pleasure, but also creates a lasting impression upon 
our mind, as moments of pain are far more forceful and en¬ 
during than are moments of pleasure. The best way therefore 
is to escape both the extremes, and remain at the neutral point 
(the bottom of the two summits of pleasure and pain). This is 
possible by dissociating the mind from the objects of pleasure 
and pain, attraction and repulsion, like and dislike etc. 

Geraldine Coster explains the goal of Yoga to the western 
mind in the following words: 

“The basic idea of yoga is that the soul is immersed in the objective world, 
the eternal deeply entangled in the transient, the real in the unreal, and 
man’s task is to disentangle himself in such a way that the soul becomes 
spectator of the drama of his own experience. This disentanglement 
does not necessarily involve a withdrawal from objective participation in 
life. It may take this form, but equally it may result in a state of recollec¬ 
tion to use the Christian term, in which the individual participates in life 
but is not immersed in it.’’^ 

Yogic psychology therefore teaches detached and dispas- 
sioned working of the mind. 


^Aurobindo Ghosh, on Yoga, p. 16. 

^Geraldine Coster, Yoga and Western Psychology, Ch. VI. 
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Yoga-Therapy 

Geraldine Coster recognises the importance of psycho¬ 
therapy as the only remedy of a number of physical ailments, 
hysterial and such organic defects which are more of psycho¬ 
logical than of physiological origin. But he finds that the 
Western psycho-therapy is not on a firm ground, as it may 
kill or cure. “It is still at the almost entirely empirical stage 
of its development, and has contributed little of real value 
to our theoretical knowledge of the make-up of human con¬ 
sciousness—failing as it has done to answer any of the great 
fundamental questions concerning the existence and inter¬ 
relation of body, soul and spirit.^ 

Coster also compares Yoga with therapy: 

“Preliminary Yoga has for its object the breaking up of the automatic 
and unaware habits of thought and feeling, which make up the confused 
picture of life, and for this reason I have ventured to argue that 
preliminary Yoga is an eastern equivalent to analytical therapy.’’^ 

Yoga and Psycho-analysis 

Geraldine Coster finds Yoga a better method of psycho¬ 
analysis: 

“What I hope to show by the comparison of Yoga with analytical therapy 
is that these two have much in common, and that although yoga is perhaps 
an essentially Eastern method, it nevertheless contains the clue needed by 
the West if the analytical method and theory is to reach its fullest scope 
as a regenerating and recreating factor in modern life.'’* 

As regards method also, Yoga is far superior to psycho¬ 
analysis. In psycho-analysis, the person approaches the analy- 
ist as a patient. But a student of yoga approaches the 
question from the active and not the passive stand-point. He 
is a student, and not a patient. He himself chalks out the 
programme of self-analysis and proceeds with yogic exercises, 
for clearing and cleansing of the mento-emotional nature. The 
patient of psycho-analysis is a^ frustrated person, who has no 
goal to be looked for guidance, for help against trouble and 
unsecurity. But the student of Yoga has a goal—liberation. 
He looks to Isvara as the supreme guide, and faith in Him 
creates all the conditions of security and optimism. Yoga does 

^Coster, Yoga and Western Psychology, p. 25. 

Hbid, p. 199. 

W.p. 11. 
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not emphasise religious practices, but devotion as a means of 
psychic progress. That way it is similar to Analytical Psycho¬ 
logy, “which provides a method of internal approach and 
interior experience for all—agnostic as well as the religious 
type of man.’ Both Yoga and Analytical psychology emphasise 
self knowledge and self-analysis. 

Coster recommends the Yogic practices not only for the 
patient but also for the psycho-analyst himself, in order that 
he may have balanced mind poise and calmness: 

“But it would seem that the analyst of the future should also be one who 
knows experimentally something of the process of meditation, or the 
obtaining of mastery of the mind, so that even if no definite deductions 
are asked for or given, the analysed may feel for the analyst something 
of that profound confidence, that sense of his capacity for interim poise 
and spiritual insight, which the aspirant to yoga is trained to recognise in 
his Guru.”^ 


F. STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Yoga follows the same order of the states of consciousness 
as mentioned in the Upanisads and the Samkhya. The wake¬ 
ful, the dream and the sleep state are the first three states 
normal for every human being. But the fourth or the super- 
conscious state or Samadhi state is the privilege of the Yogi 
only. Yoga specialises in the description of this fourth state, 
and it deals with not only a detailed description of this 
stage, but also the means of attaining this state, and the result 
thereof. It deals with all the different types of supernatural 
powers (Siddhis) that accompany the devotee during the 
preliminary stages of his concentration and meditation. The 
supernatural or super-human powers are discussed in detail 
in the third book of Yoga-Sutra. A separate section of this 
Chapter is devoted to this topic vfe. Super-conscious state. 

G. FACTORS OF PERSONALITY 

Yoga accepts in toto the Samkhya account of human per¬ 
sonality, and the factors thereof. Human personality is a con¬ 
junction of spirit and matter, Purusa and Prakrti, the seer and 
the seen or the self and the non-self. The interaction 


^Coster, Yoga and Western Psychologyt p. 208, 
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between Puru§a and Prakrti brings forth Mahat, from 
which springs Ahahkara. According to Samkhya, Ego is 
bifurcated into the eleven senses on one hand, and five 
Tanmatras and five gross elements on the other. According to 
Yoga, the Tanmatras and elements spring forth directly from 
Mahat. This is shown in Diagram 11 below. Samkhya calls the 
entire intergal organ (separated from the gross physical 
body) as Antabkarana, which includes the ten tenses, Manas, 
Ego and Buddhi. Yoga designates the same by Citta. This 
Citta is of two types—Karana Citta and Karya Citta. Hence 
the personality comprises of Purusa (the seer, the spirit, the 
soul), the Citta and the gross physical body. Citta stores up 
latent Vasanas and Sanskaras. A brief description of Citta is 
given below. 

Citta in Yoga 

Citta in Yoga is the Mahat of Sarfakhya, the first product of 
the interaction of Purusa and Prakrli, audit includes Buddhi, 


Diagram 11 

EVOLUTION OF CATEGORIES (IN YOGA) 


I ^ V a r a 

Prakrti Purusa 

• <* 

Mahat 


Ahaiiikara 
(Through Sattva) 


1 

Manas 


10 Senses 


Hi 


Bhutadi 

(Through Tamas) 


Five Tanmatras 


Five Gross Elements. 


Ahamkara and Manas. That way it is identical with Antab- 
karana of Vedanta or Samkhya.^ Citta is unconscious, and it 


1. Commentary by Vacaspati. 
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becomes conscious only by the reflection of Purusa.’- It con¬ 
nects Purusa with the external objects of the world, and in 
that process it undergoes modification itself. The real ex- 
periencer is Purusa, but his consciousness reflected in it gives 
the erroneous impression that Citta is the experiencer. 

Citta has a number of characteristics. It differs from Purusa 
to Purusa. It is all pervading. The Consciousness (caitanya) of 
the Purusa is reflected in Citta, and only then is knowledge 
produced. Citta is not self-illuminative for it is perceptible by 
another i.e. the Purusa.^ It cannot be both the perceiver and 
the perceived at the same time.^ The perceiver is, in fact, 
Purusa and not another Citta—a Super Citta, because in that 
case cognition of one mind by another mind would have to 
be postulated and confusion of memories also.'^ Impressions 
on Citta leave certain residue in the form of SanskSra and 
Vasana, which continue from birth to birth. These Saiiskaras 
further cause Citta to act in a particular direction resulting in 
further impressions, and thus the wheel of the world (sausara- 
cakrarh) goes on. And so Citta becomes subject to five-fold 
misery. Deliverance consists in the cessation of the connection 
between Citta and Purusa. 

Citta has another characteristic feature. It expands and 
contracts in the various kinds of abodes, say animal body or 
human body. The Citta that is always connected with Purusa, 
and remains constant is called Karana-citta, while its modi¬ 
fied form which expands and contracts and assumes different 
forms from birth to birth is called Karya-citta. ‘‘After death 
the Karana Citta which is always connected with the 
Purusa manifests itself in the new body which is formed by 
the Apura (filling in of Prakrti on account or merit or demerit). 
The formation of the body as well as the contraction or ex¬ 
pansion of Karana-Citta as the corresponding Karya-citta to 
suit it is due to this Apura.We may roughly identify 
Karana-Citta with the Citta of Vedanta (the subconscious 

1Y5, IV, 17-19, 

^rs, IV, 19. 
mfd, 20. 
mid, 21 . 

^YB, 1 , 5 . 
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mind, the store-house of latent impressions and karmic resi¬ 
due), and Karya-Citta with the Antahkarana of Samkhya- 
Vedanta. In the process of evolution of mental activity Purusa 
acts as the experiencer. It is connected with Prakyti and the 
result is Mahat. From Mahat follows Karana-Citta, and from 
that Karya-Citta. This process is responsible for all the human 
behaviour. But in the opposite process (the involution) the 
Karya-citta dissolvess in Karana-Citta, the latter in Mahat, 
and that also in Purusa. This process of involution is the pro- 
cess of Yoga by which all mental modifications or psychoses 
are controlled, and dissolved. 

Five Types ofCittas 

Cittas have various degrees of perfection. Vyasa mentions 
five kinds viz, (1) wandering (ksipta) ; (2) forgetful (mfidha), 
(3) occasionally steady (viksipta) ; (4) one-pointed (ekagra) 
and (5) restrained (niruddha). The wandering type moves from 
one passion to another and lacks concentration. The forgetful 
type is overpowered by Tamas and looses its wits. The 
occasionally steady or distracted type is unstable. He pursues the 
pleasant and avoids the unpleasant. All these three types re¬ 
present the ordinary people, whose Cittas are imperfect. The 
fourth type is one-pointed, and has a favourable condition 
for attaining Samadhi. The final type is the best of all, whose 
mind is restrained, and who attains liberation or Kaivalyam. 

Sanskdra 

The doctrine of Sanskara is a direct corollary of the Law 
of Karama. The subconscious impressions can be traced to the 
residual Karma of the past lives which accompanies Jiva from 
birth to birth in two forms—(1) the individual tendencies, 
propensities, interests and urges called vasana, and (2) the 
merit and de-merit of past actions. These accompany the soul 
after death, remain in seed form and bear fruit in the coming 
life in accordance with the Law of Karma. The Vasanfi pro¬ 
pels him to act in a particular direction, and merit and 
demerit (dharma-dharma) fructifies at proper occasions causing 
pleasant or unpleasant incidents of life. The seat of the 

^Dasgupta, S.N.» The Study of PataHJali, p. 95. 
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Sanskaras according to Yoga is KarmS^aya. It is also named 
as Alaya-vijnana in Buddtiist philosophy, karania-^arira in 
Vedanta, apurva in Mimamsa, and Adrsta in Nyaya-vai^esika. 

iMl 

Sanskaras inhere in the Atman and not in Manas, These 
end by time, disease, and last recollection (carama-smrana). 
Both Sahskara and Vrtti are the business of Antahkarana, but 

• • m- ^ 

Sauskara denotes the tendency, and Vrtti the actual action. 

That wav subconscious Vrtti is Sanskara. All mental life is an 
•• • 

integration of Vrtti and Sanskara, action and tendency. There 
is a cyclic causation between the two. Sanskara causes Vrtti, 
which in its turn leaves some impressions, to be accumulated 
in the previous Sanskaras. Both Vrtti and Sanskara cease to 
exist on the occasion of final release (mukti) or at dissolution 
(pralaya). In the former case these are destroyed through 
knowledge and yoga. The goal of Yoga is not only modifica¬ 
tion of Vrtti but even the destruction of Sanskaras and the 
Vrtti. The destruction of Vrtti alone is not suflBcient. “The 
Sanskaras are like the roots stuck deep in the soil which grow 
with the growth of the plant above, but even when the plant 
above the soil is destroyed the roots remain undisturbed and 
may again shoot forth as planes whenever they may get a 
favourable season.”^ 

Karmd§aya 

The existence of Citta depends upon Karmas. It is the 
reservoir of Karmas (karmasaya) which are rooted in Kle^as 
brings all kinds of experiences. And a person takes the next 
birth in accordance with his Karma. The community in which 
he is born, the period for which he is to live, and the types of 
experiences (enjoyments etc.) he is to gain arc all determined 
by his past Karma.^ Karmas are of three types; good, bad 
and mixed (white, black and mixed).® From these only those 
tendencies are manifested for which the conditions are favour¬ 
able.* Hence a limited number of Vasanas, whether in the 
form of desire or Vrtti, can find expression in a particular 

iDasgupta, S.N, The Study of Pataftjali, p. 99. 

ara, II, 13. 

*YS, IV. 7. 

^Ibid» 8. 
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incarnation. The span of life is limited, and the favourable 
conditions for all the Vasanas cannot be found in one incar¬ 
nation. Only a portion of the accumulated Karma (Sancita 
Karma) is ready to be precipitated in one incarnation and is 
known as (prarabdha karma). The Karma that fructifies in 
future is Agami Karma. A particular karma therefore awaits 
the opportunity for its fructification, when the conditions are 
favourable. It may wait for a number of incarnations. Con¬ 
versely, a particular incident in ones life, may be the fruit of 
an action committed a number of incarnations ago. So the 
present Karmasaya is a repository of different types of actions 
in the seed form, belonging to a number of past births. The 
class, locality and time may vary from birth to birth, but the 
Karrafi^aya with its Sahskaras and Karmic residua remains 
constant, and hence the actions are related to their fruit by the 
relation of cause and effect.^ Some actions that bear fruit are 
ex-hausted. But new actions accumulate. And hence there is no 
end to Karma. Karmasaya continues as long as the Vasanas 
are there. Vasana leads to Karma, and Karma to new Vasana, 
and the vicious circle never ends. There is no beginning to the 
Sahskaras, as the desire to live is eternal.^ The Sahskaras 
disappear only when Avidya disappears. 

The Nervous System 

According to Tantric works, the seat of consciousness is the 
brain and the cerebro-spinal system. “The soul has its special 
seat within the Brahmarandhra above the foreman of Monroe 
and the middle commissure, but traverses the whole cerebro¬ 
spinal axis, up and down, along the Susumna (the central 
passage of spinal cord). The Brahmarandhra contains the 
Su§umna, the Brahma-nadi and the Manovahi-nadi. The 
cerebro-spinal axis with the connected sympathetic system 
contains a number of ganglionic centres and plexus (chakras 
and padmas) from which nerves (Nadls, Siras and Dhamnis) 
radiate over the head, trunk and limbs.”® 

A description of nervous system has also been made in detail, 

^YS, IV, 9. 

^YS, IV, 10. 

®Seal, Positive Sciences of Ancient Hindus, pp, 218-19. 
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in the Medicinal literature of Caraka and Su§ruta. According 
to them the seat of consciousness is the heart.^ Dhamnis 
(nerves) proceed from here in ascending and descending direc¬ 
tion. Those ascend from the heart number thirty and are of 
three kinds. Ten nerves are for conveying vital air (vata), 
phlegm (kapha), organic matter (pitta), blood and lymph (rasa). 
Two nerves are for each. Eight nerves are sensory nerves for 
carrying sensory impulses from the sense organs (two each for 
optic, auditory, olfactory and gustatory). Twelve nerves are for 
six more functions (two each) viz. speech, larynx, sleep, waking, 
weaping and breast flow or seminal flow in males. Now on the 
descending direction, there are four major nerves subdivided 
each into hundreds and thousands, and hence innumerable. 

9 

Some are connected with the skin and reach the hair-roots. 
These are responsible for conveying of lymph. These nerves 
carry to heart cutaneous sensations, internal and external. The 
sensations of pleasure and pain from the skin are carried by 
them. Five pairs of nerves are conductors of blood, chyle, vital 
current, metabolic fluid and lymph, and twenty nerves are 
spinal nerves. “These comprise the brachial and lumbar plexus, 
and divide and subdivide hundred fold, thousand fold, till they 
ramify into fibrellae. They carry to the heart cutaneous sensa¬ 
tions, external as well as internal. A fibral is said to be as 
minute as the one hundredth part of a hair.'’® 

H. FUNCTIONS OF THE MIND 

1. The fivefold mental activities 

Patanjali states that the activities of mind are fivefold viz. 
correct understanding (pramana), misconception (vipary ay a), 
fancy (vikalpa), sleep (nidra) and memory (smfti).® These 
activities are constantly at work in the mind of the ordinary 
man, but he has no real mastery over them. He cannot ensure 
himself correct apprehension, nor can he always recall a given 
set of facts at will; he is often deceived by his own fanciful 
delusions, and when he falls asleep he may be the unwilling 

^SuSruta Carita, Ch. IV; Caraka, Ch. VIII. 

^Seal, Positive Sciences of Ancient Hindus, pp, 217-18. 

ays, 1,6-11. 
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victim of night mare. 

“Now the analyst assures us that the greater part of our 
mistakes about facts, our false reasoning, our independable 
memories, our nagging and unwelcome anxiety states, and 
above all our sleeping and waking night mares are due to 
mento-emotiona! conflict, conflict between actual fact and our 
own desires and fears. If, says the analyst, we can resolve 
these conflicts and disentangle the fact itself from our emotion 
about the fact, we shall be free and masters of ourselves.^ 

Here Patanjali comes to our rescue. He states that the 
activity of the thinking principle can be controlled by steady 
practice and by non-attachment or dispassion and he explains 
non-attachment as being *that effect which comes to these who 
have given up their thrust after object.’^ He advocates losen- 
ing of the tensions of the psyche, and in particular non-identi¬ 
fication of ones self with experience. In the Vairagya state, 
there is cessation of the least desire for the Gunas. Abhyasa, 
on the other hand, is the effort for being firmly established in 
that state.^ It is firmly grounded on being continued for a 
long time without interruption, and with devotion.^ 

“While the analyst rarely counsels actual meditation, many 
schools of analysis advocate the practice of indiiciog a patient 
to steady his nerves and combat his depression by taking up 
some absorbing occupation such as painting or a craft, which 
resembles in effect what Patanjali calls, ‘intense application to 
one thing.”® 

2. Modification of the Thinking Principle 

Yoga teaches three methods of modification of the thinking 
principle, viz. mortification (Tapas), study (Svadhyaya) and 
resignation to God (I^vara pranidana).® 

‘Mortification’ here means overcoming the demands of the 
body, inducing a sort of relaxation of the grip of bodily design 

^Coster, Yoga and Western Psychology, Ch. VIII. 

^YS, 1,15. 

^YS, I, 13, 

^Ibid, 14. 

®Coster, Yoga and Western Psychology, p. 148. 

«r5, II, 1. 
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so that our mind is no longer over-powered by them. But this 
does not mean reducing the body to skeleton, or causing to 
make it unhealthy. Yoga needs perfect physical health. Self¬ 
castigation should be performed only so long as it does not 
bring on a disorder of the humours (from the Ayurvedic point 
of view).^ 


‘Study’ means collecting information, acquiring knowledge 
from books and other authorities. There is need for a prepa¬ 
ratory period of self-training in which one gradually assimilates 
the Yogic philosophy and its technique. This will bring about 
earnestness in the practice of Yoga, and clear away many 
misconceptions and exaggerated notions about Yoga. 

‘Resignation to God’ helps in loosening the tensions, in 
physical and mental relaxation, in attaining relief in insecurity 
and finally in getting peace of mind.^ This point has been 
repeatedly emphasised in Gita.* 

The preliminary self-discipline corresponds to the triple 
nature of man-Tapas is related to will, svadhyaya to intellect, 
and resignation to God to the emotions. All the three methods 
modify the Sanskaras and bring about gradual change. 



. Auto-suggestion 
Patahjali has devised a novel method of controlling the 
disturbed mind. He says when the mind is disturbed by impro¬ 
per thoughts constant pondering over the opposites is the 
remedy.^ This is a sort of auto-suggestion, and the suggestion 
is of the nature of presenting negative for positive and positive 
for negative. All evil tendencies are rooted in wrong habits of 
thought and attitudes. So the best means of removing them is 
to attack the trouble at its source, and alter the't houghts by 
replacing the§e by exactly the opposite kind (pratipaksa- 
bhavanarh). If there is strong sexual desire, this can be removed 
by suggesting to the mind that sex is an animal urge, a weak¬ 
ness in man, an urge leading to sin and corruption and nothing 
but non-sense. Let one read Schopenhauer, who despises 



% 
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women with ‘soft slippery skin,* as parasites of. man, who calls 
sex as denominator of intellect, who calls beauty as deluding 
both the holder and the beholder, etc. Let one read Swami 
Dayananda’s lectures on Brahmacarya, and slowly, silently but 
steadilv will one root out the sex-desire by the opposite sugges¬ 
tion. This process is exactly opposite of rationalisation, where 
we instead of rejection of corruption and misdeeds, defend^these. 
Aurobindo calls this method the only sure method of controlling 
even the strongest of human urges, like the sex-urge, which 
springs remote from the biological life, and is deep-rooted in all 
the living organism. 

Patanjali justifies this method because there is utmost need 
for it. As the improper thoughts, emotions and actions such 
as those of violence etc., whether they are indulged in, caused 
to be done or abetted, whether caused by greed, anger or de¬ 
lusion, whether present in mild or intense degree, result in 
endless pain and ignorance, so there is necessity of pondering 
over the opposites.^ 

Evil thoughts and actions may be both direct and indirect. 
Indirect evil actions are as bad as direct actions. Meat-eating 
is as bad a Himsa as butchering, though the non-vegetarian 
may rationalise that he himself does not kill the animal. Simi¬ 
larly inaction in a deed of mercy is a deadly sin (as Buddha 
proclaimed). The causes of all sinful actions are traced by 


Patanjali to three sources vie:, greed, aneer and delusion. These 

^ 1(1 |1 m * 

bring a clouding of intellect. Bhagvadglta also explains that 
when a man resorts of attachment, desire is produced, from 
desire proceeds anger, and from anger delusion.^ 

All these evil thoughts, actions and attitudes may be of 
varying degree—mild, medium or intense. Even the milder 
tendencies are to be curbed as the result of all these is pain, in 
some form or the other. These produce an endless series of 
causes and effects which keep the soul in a state of bondage 
and consequently in perpetual misery. Hence the gordian Knot 
is to be cut asunder by going to the very root of evil thoughts 
and counteracting these by an equal and opposite force of 
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[ suggestion in the opposite. 

4. Mental Distractions 

Patanjali describes a number of conditions which cause the 
mind to be distracted. The nine distractions are—disease, 

I langour, doubt, carelessness, laziness, world-minded ness, de- 

: lusion, non-achievement of a stage and instability.^ When the 

mind is thus distracted there arise such states of mind as mental 
I pain, despair, nervousness and hard breathing. Hence, no 

progress can be achieved unless these distractions are removed. 

build Mental Health 

I For removing these obstacles and distractions, there should 

? be constant practice of one truth or principle.® Another method 

{ of steadying the mind is cultivating attitudes of friendliness, 

compassion, gladness, and finally indifference towards happi- 
j ness, misery, virtue and vice.® The same principle has been 

f taught in BhagvadgTta. “Have common attitude to pleasure 

I and pain, gain and loss, or victory and defeat.”^ This is the 

! panacea for all mental evils. One of the greatest sources of 

! disturbance of mind is our uncontrolled reactions to our human 

1 ■ 

: environment and to the pleasant or unpleasant conditions in 

! which we get involved. We should, therefore, not react at all 

I to the pleasant or unpleasant circumstances. Not reacting will 

lead to balance of mind, calm, gentle and sober nature. We are 
usually tossed between pleasures and pains. We can retain our 
, mental equilibrium by changing our attitude towards these, by 

being indifferent. “Verily, he is poor whose greed is unbound¬ 
ed. To the contented mind there is neither poverty nor riches.*'® 
Hence one should be steady at the neutral point. Yoga directs 

1 

towards the neutrality and indifference to pleasure and pain, 

' the only steady and sure method of gaining mental equilibrium. 

Bhagvadgita, in line with the yogic discipline, prescribes similar 
practices and prinfip’es for building steadiness of mind. “His 

I, 30. 

^Ibid, I, 32. 

t ^Ibid, 33. 

^BG, 11, 38; XII, 13. 

®Bhartrhari, Vairagyasataka. 
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intellect will he steadfast, who abandons all desires, and is 
satiated in his own mind, who is unperturbed in misery, un¬ 
attached to pleasures, and who has abandoned attachment, 
fear and anger.” Equilibrium is Yoga (samatvam yoga 
ucyate).^ 

Another method of establishing steadiness of mind is coming 
into activity of higher senses, i.e. concentrating on higher 
principles.^ This is possible in so-called laya-yoga, where the 
devotee concentrates on a Nada or superphysical sounds. 
Through Japa or Mantra, serene or luminous states are ex¬ 
perienced within.® One can also mediate on such souls who 
are spiritual leaders of the community and are free from attach¬ 
ment,^ a master, a spiritual teacher or a Divine Incarnation. 
Pranayama also is helpful in steadying the mind.® 

Any type of meditation increases the powers of the mind, 
removes gradually the distraction, cuts at the root of mental 
conflicts and thereby steadies the mind. One should do medi¬ 
tation according to ones temperament or liking.® It does not 
matter, what the target of meditation be. Whatever be the 
object of meditation, the mind is helped to acquire the habit 
of one-pointedness by the natural attraction for the object of 
pursuit. This builds mental health and developes the inherent 
powers of mind. 

Patanjali states that the powers of the mind are infinite. 
When the individual mind is united with the cosmic mind, 
it draws aud utilises all the powers of the cosmic mind. By 
mjditation, the devotee (sadhaka) brings about the union of 
individual consciousness with the supreme consciousness 
governing the whole universe, and thereby he attains super¬ 
natural powers. “His mastery extends from the finest atoms 
to the greatest iufiaity.”’ Once his mind is cleansed of all the 
impurities bora of the worldly activities, once his Vf ttis are 

II, 55-56; II. 48. 

^YS, I, 35. 
mid, 36. 
mid, 37. 
mid, 34. 

^r$, 1, 39 . 
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annihilated, his Citta shines like a transparent jewel. In that 
state, what pervades is the infinite consciousness, and there 
is entire absorption in one another of the cogniser, cognition 
and cognised.^ Meditation thus helps in the focussing of 
mind and in cleansing of mind. Focussing results in the 
development of potential powers, and cleansing results in 
transparence of consciousness (including clairvoyance and all 
such superconscious powers). 

5. Redirection and Sublimation 

Students of western psychology are familiar with the princi¬ 
ple of redirection and sublimation of instincts and emotions. 
But this principle works only at the superficial level. Patanjali 
goes deeper still and wants that the deep-rooted sentiments 
and tendencies themselves must be changed. We may sublimate 
the sex urge into appreciation of art. But it will be a temporary 
affair, as it is just an incidental factor that redirects the urge 
to another side. But the urge does not subside. The urge is 
deep-rooted. The social taboo is an obstacle. Appreciation 
removes the obstacle and redirects the urge. It is presumed 
that the urge has to flow in some direction. Patanjali states 
that the incidental factor does not change the natural tendency 
(which is deep-rooted), but it merely removes the obstacle, 
just as a farmer irrigating a field does not stop the flow of 
water but lets it flow in one direction or the other after 
removing petty obstacles in the channels.^ The best thing is 
to destroy completely certain deep-rooted tendencies, and 
not merely suppress or redirect. It is no use merely removing 
the exciting causes. The predisposing causes must be removed. 
“The ultimate aim of Yoga is to bring about complete trans¬ 
mutation of the substance of our nature.” 

The modern tendency is to deal only with the superficial 
causes and to tide over the difficulty temporarily. This leads 
us nowhere as the old troubles relapse in different forms from 
time to time. Yoga does not recommend temporary measures 
like removing temporary incidental cause (nimittam). It pre- 




^rs, 1.41. 
^rs, IV, 3. 
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scribes total eradication of the mental evils, conflicts, unplea¬ 
sant urges and tendencies, through will and practice, aided 
by Yogic methods. It claims complete cure of the hardest of 
neurotics, mental patients, insane lunatics and abandoned 
mental cases. Patients in mental asylum who have no future, 
otherwise, but if guided in Yogic practices, have a bright 
future. May be, the extreme schizophrenic patient, or the 
aggressive insane is a hard nut to crack. We may not be able 
to talk to him, not to speak of prescribing Yogic practices. 
Yoga has a cure here also. One Yogi can, by his yogic powers, 
modify the intellect of the patient, hypnotise him so to say, 
and slowly and steadily bring him to normalcy. A hypnotist 
has very limited powers. But a yogi is a divine hypnotist, 
who can cleanse the muddled and extremely dirty waters in the 
subconscious of the mental patient. Yoga succeeds where wes¬ 
tern analysts fail. 


I. THE PATH OF YOGA 

The need, scope and goal of Yoga has been discussed above. 
Yoga philosophy proclaims that the mental fluctuations or psy¬ 
chosis can be controlled and inhibitted. For this it prescribed 
eight-fold method (astanga-yoga) consisting of (1) abstention 
(yama), (2) observance (niyama), (3) posture (asana), (4) regu¬ 
lation of breath (pranayama), (5) withdraw'al of the senses 
(pratyahara), (6) contemplation (dharana), (7) fixed attention 
(dhyana) and (8) deep meditation (samadhi).^ The eight 
steps are gradual and are classified into two. The first five are 
the indirect or external (bahiranga) means or aids, while the 
last three are the direct or internal (antaranga) aids. Illustra¬ 
tion 4 below gives a visual picture of the eight fold path. 
Out of the first five steps, the first two (yama and niyama) 
are the ethical preparation for the strong steps to be taken 
later. The next two (asana and pranayama) are the physical 
preparation and the fifth step (pratyahara) is the mental pre¬ 
paration. The first real step after the five preparatory steps is 
contemplation (dharana). 


IKS', II, 29. 
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The Eight Steps of Yoga 

I. Yama is the first step. It includes five abstentions namely 
(1) none-viotence (ahiriisa), (2) truthfulness, (3) honesty, 
(4) sexual continence or brahmacaryya, (5) non-acquisitive¬ 
ness. This sort of ethical preparation is fundamental for a 
student of Yoga. Purification of mind and heart is not possi¬ 
ble without the above abstentions. Great men excelled the 
masses only because of the greatness of the mind. Lincoln 
followed the principle, ‘malice towards none and charity for 
air. Christ prayed for the welfare of even his enemies. Gandhi 
was great for he followed all the above abstentions. These 
yamas have universal validity, and are not related to any caste, 
creed, colour, age, country or nation.^ 


II, 46. 
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II. The same is the case of five niyamas or observances 
namely, (l)piirity (sauca), (2) contentment (santosa), (3) austeri¬ 
ty (tapa). (4) self-study (svadhyaya) and (5) resignation to 
God. The yama practices are, in a general way, moral and 
prohibitive, while the niyamas are disciplinal and constructive. 
The former deal with ethical principles, and the latter with 
organisation of life preparatory to strenuous Yogic discipline. 
The ethical and disciplinary principles have a great psychological 
effect on the minds of the student of Yoga. These result in 
purity of mind and development of higher mental faculties. 

__ _ IMV 

III. Asana is considered as a physical aid to concentration. 
Hatha Yoga deals with innumerable postures of the body, 
aiming at perfecting the physical mechanism of the body, 
bringing about longevity and resistance to disease. Not all 
these postures are needed in Yoga. One right posture is 
enough, and that is the posture which is steady and comfort¬ 
able.^ 

Postures help in the perfection of body, and the definition 
of a perfect body is that which has beauty, fine complexion or 
grace, and adaraantive strength (like that of a thunderbolt).^ 
Yoga believes in the dictum ‘sound mind in a sound body’. Some 
postures are recommended for bodily health, and Padmasana 
or Sidhasana for meditation. 

IV. Pranayaraa is cessation of inspiration and expiration. 
To a westerner, it will seem to be an odd physical practice, 
which should obviously have nothing to do with psychic. The 
present author can vouchsafe the fact, on the basis of his 
person il experience, that it has direct control over our mind. 
Let it be a topic for research for the experimental psychologists. 
Control of breath proceeds control of our nervous system. It 
produces inexplicable new vigour and vitality to our nerves, 
controls their unwanted function such as vomitting due to 
psychological reasons, controls the function of vagus nerve (the 
tenth cranial nerve), aids in concentration and steadies the 
mind. Some adept Yogis, stop the functioning of the auto- 
naumic nervous system, the pulsebeats etc. There is nothing 
mystical about it. Our physical life is governed by the five 

II, 46. 

^YS, III, 47. 
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vital airs (mentioned in Upanisads). Control of these vital airs 
means control of the functioning of the different systems in the 
body (corresponding to each vital air). 

V. Pratyahdra is the imitation by the senses of the mind by 
withdrawing from their objects.^ This stage is an important 
milestone, as it signifies the direction of the mind from outward 
to inward. Mind is usually engrossed in the worldly affairs, and 
the senses follow it or imitate it. But let the mind be withdrawn 
from the outward objects, senses also will be withdrawn, and 
there will be no conjunction of the senses with the object. ‘‘Just 
as when the king-bee flies up, the bees fly up after him.”^ 

The withdrawal of the senses is a common affair with every 
one, when he is deeply engrossed in his study or task at hand. 
The mind is absorbed in one task and its doors are shut for 
other outside stimulus. Attention to one thing is in-attention 
to another. This is a general law. But can attention be always 
voluntary? It depends upon the will-power of the person. 
Yoga teaches that withdrawal of senses from all other objects 
will mean attention to one object. The devotee can withdraw 
his mind from outward stimuli and it is only then that he can 
concentrate on one object. Contraction of senses (as a tortoise 
contracts his limbs) is a step to steadfast intellect.® 

VI. Contemplation {dhdrand) is the confining of the mind within 
a limited mental area i.c. object of concentration.^ It is the con¬ 
trolled movement of the mind, focussing it to one point, so that 
the mental images become sharper and power of attention increas¬ 
es. Distractions will exist, but the mind when it tries to slip away 
from the object of concentration, is to be brought back. The 
object of concentration may be heart-lotus, navel, tip of the nose, 
etc.^ It can also be a symbolic figure like that of Prajapati etc.® 

VII. Dhydna is the uninterrupted flow of Citta towards the 
object of contemplation.’ In the previous stage, mind could 

lys, II, 54. 

2YB, II, 54. 

3BG,II, 58. 

III, 1. 

^YB, III, 1. 

erF, III, 1. 

’ra. III, 2. 
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slip away and then come back, and this could happen frequent¬ 
ly. But here the distraction is rather nil, and the mind is 
focussed on one point continuously and uninterruptedly for 
some period. 

VIII. Samadhik still a higher stage, when the consciousness 
is continuous, uninterrupted and focussed on the object, but 
without the awareness of the Self, as it were emptied of itself.^ 
In the previous state self-awareness was there.' ■ The devotee is 
conscious of the object of concentration as well'as himself. But 
gradually, the self-awareness also disappears and what remains 
is pure consciousness (without the distinction of knOwer^ known 
and knowledge). The distinction between the three stages is illus- 

4 

trated in illustration 5 given on opposite page—In Circle I in the 
illustration dotted circles represent the object of concentration, 
and the concentrated circles distractions. In Circle IF, the dis¬ 
tractions disappear, but self-awareness is there represented by 
dotted circle encircled. In Circle III even this self-awareness 
disappears. The three taken together constitute Sarhyama 
(constraint). Sarhyama thus result in a state of super-conscious¬ 
ness, or Turiya (of Vedanta). 

The three stages Dharana, Dhyana and SamSdhi present a 
wealth of psychological material, unknown to the Western 
psychologists. At the very first stage Dharana, sonie mental 
changes take place, and the present author mentions the same 
on the basis of his own personal experience. Firstly, mental 
distractions, unpleasant memories, unwanted thoughts, perse¬ 
cutions and obsessions fade away and subsequently die out. 
Many of the mental conflicts are resolved or become faint and 
feeble. Secondly, a sort of calmness, quietitude and sobriety of 
mind gains ground. This is the royal road for equilibriurhs of 
mind. After the morning contemplation the strenuous mental 
tasks of varied nature to be performed during the day appear 
to be easy, smooth and non-taxing. Thirdly, the mind becomes 
more adept in the act of concentration on one task at hand. 
Greater attention and stronger concentration enables the mind 
to finish exacting mental tasks very quickly and with high 
degree of precision and accuracy. Fourthly, the mind gains 
more power, so as to work during the day for greater duration. 


^Briugher 2. 
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Illustration 5: The three stages of Concentration 


with less of fatigue and boredom. No coffee or tea is needed 
to stimulate the brain. Morning contemplation provides enough 
of vitality to be spent throughout the day. 

If psychology is to be studied as a normative science, then the 
above facts regarding the utility of contemplation should form 
a distinct chapter for the study of students of psychology. The 
basis of the findings is introspection and personal observation 
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J. THE SUPERCONSCIOUS STATE (SAMADHJ) 

The superconscious state is the fourth higher stage of cons¬ 
ciousness after wakeful, dream and sleep state. Herein, what 
pervades is pure consciousness. Dharana and Dhyana are two 
stages that lead to it. But this stage also is characterised by a 
number of steps. Its two major divisions are Nirbija (seedless) 
and Sabija (with seed). “The seed is latent deposit (a^aya) of 
Karma which corresponds with the obstacles—birth, longevity 
and enjoyment.”^ The Samadhi with this basis is Sabija, and that 
which is exempt from it is Nirbija, the highest type. The culmi¬ 
nation of Nirbija is Dharma-megha Samadhi which corres¬ 
ponds to liberation (kaivalyam). The Sabija Samadhi also has a 
number of steps. It begins with Samprajnata Samadhi, wherein 
the mind remains conscious of the object. This also is of two 
types—with deliberation (savitarka) and without deliberation. 
This is followed by Asamprajnata Samadhi, wherein there is no 
consciousness of the object. This state does not stay for long, 
for it glides into another Samprajnata, characterised by reflec¬ 
tion (vicara), both savicara and then nirvicara. The second 
cycle is complete when it glides into Asamprajnata. In the 
third cycle there is Sarhprajnata Sananda (joyful) followed by 
Asamprajnata. In the fourth cycle, there is Sarhprajnata Sasmita 
(egoism). The four cycles of Vitarka, Vicara, Ananda and 
Sasmita constitute Sabija Samadhi. Each cycle has two phases— 
Sarhprajnata and Asamprajnata. In fact Asarhprajnata is the 
neutral point which helps the consciousness to leave one focal 
point and then proceed to another.^ This is presented in Illus¬ 
tration 6, given on page 293. 

In the state of Samadhi, the distinction between Purusa and 
Prakrti is lost, the individual consciousness conjoins with the 
cosmic consciousness, and the seer abides in himself,® the fluctua¬ 
tions of mind have been destroyed, the Citta is desolate, and 
there is infinite joy. This state is a mystical state, and words 
fail to explain it. “Through Yoga must Yoga be known. Yoga 
increaseth Yoga’s store, he who for Yoga care hath shone, in 
Yoga rests for evermore.”^ 

iTK 1,2. 

275, 41-51. 

875,1, 3. 

^ YB, TI, 6, translated by Woods. 
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[S.S = SAMPRAJNATA SAMADHI 
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Faith, energy, memory and high intelligence are necessary 
pre-requisites of Samadhi.^ It is nearest to those whose desire 
for Samadlii is intensely strong.^ Only those who have been 
Yogis in the previous birth begin it straightaway without much 
effort. Thus there are individual differences because of which 
some may take recourse to mild means, others medium and 
still others intense means and efforts.'^ To some God’s grace 
may descend. Anyway, one can take the path according to his 
potentiality. The rate of Yogi’s progress depends upon his pre¬ 
vious background and present effort. 

H. SUPERNORMAL POWERS 

The ultimate goal of Yoga is Kaivalyam, Liberation, Godli¬ 
ness, Realization or Mukti. But during the practice of Yoga, 
some special powers (called Siddhis) are acquired, which are 
something beyond the capacity of normal human beings. These 
are super-human powers, but are entirely distinguishable from 
black-magic and incantation. Some powers are purely psychic 
powers, which are of psychological interest. The others, which 
are superhuman powers need not be discussed, Patanjali states 
that by meditating upon certain objects, these special powers 
are acquired. The following table enlists a few psychic powers 

by way of illustration. The Yoga Sutras are mentioned on the 
left-hand column. 

The knowledge possessed by the individual is finite, limited by 
the senses, the mind and intellect. It cannot be unlimited because 
of the impurities and obscurations. But the mind of a Yogi is 
divested of all the impurities, and it is directly connected with 
cosmic mind, and hence its knowledge is infinite.^ The state 
of a Yogi is supreme consciousness. Here the Purusa is 

established in his Real nature which is nothing but pure con¬ 
sciousness.® 

In such a state there is no wonder, if the Yogi is omniscient 
and he possesses supernatural powers. ESP (extra-sensory per- 

'Ky,l,20. 

2YS’,J,21. 

mid, 22 . 

^Ibid, 34. 

^YS, IV, 31. 
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Diagram 12 
PSYCHIC POWERS 


Sutra Object of Meditation Psychic power 


II. 

40 

Cleanliness of body & 


1 

mind. 


41 

, —do— 


42 

Contentment. 


43 

Austerity. 

52-53 

Praoayama. 


54 

Pratyahara. 

m. 

5 

Sarhyama. 


16 

Meditation on three 
types of transformation. 

III. 

19 

Samyama on mental 
image. 


25 

Inner light. 


30 

Navel plexus. 


33 

Light in the head. 


34 

Intuition. 


35 

Heart. 


49 

Senses. 


Complete purity of mind, power of 
concentration, and control over 
senses. 

Cheerfulness & fitness for realiza¬ 
tion. 

Pure mental delight. 

Perfection of the sense-organs and 
body. 

Removal of screens hiding the light 
and ability to concentrate. 

Full control over senses. 

Intuition. 

Clairvoyance, pre-vision and psy- 
chometry. 

Telepathy, knowledge of the mind 
of others. 

Knowledge of the subtle concealed 
and distant objects. 

X-ray like vision of the body, its 
anatomy and physiology. 

Seeing master spirits. 

Omniscience. 

Telepathy, awareness of the nature 
of the mind. 

Instantaneous cognition. 


ception) is an ordinary thing for him. Yogic psychology is 
therefore higher psychology dealing with super-mental states, 
or as it is called, Parapsychology. It starts where the known 
Psychology ends. Interest in ESP and Parapsychology has been 
increasing during the recent years. Dr. J.B. Rhine started work¬ 
ing in this field in the West, and in India an Institute of Para¬ 
psychology was opened at Jaipur. The recent evidences 
collected on the subject has influenced the views of a number 
of psychologists. A new outlook on Psychology, with new di¬ 
mensions, is being created. Prof. B.L. Atreya points towards 
this fact: 
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“The orthodox scientific psychology is certainly not yet the science of 
Soul, Self, or Mind. It is still a chapter of materialistic and mechanistic 
biology. Its principal aim is to understand everything mental in terms of 
the psychology of the brain and nervous system and the primary biological 

urges.The concepts of the present-day psychology are 

based upon the reactions and responses of the normal, sub-and abnormal 
types of human beings. These scientists naturally fail to comprehend facts 
which can be rightly called supernormal. They have occurred and are 
recorded in all ages.”' 

Alain Danielou explains the phenomena in simplest possible 
terms: 

“When the agitation of the mind is stilled, supramental perceptions 
appear, and with them comes the perception of fundamental unity of all 
that exists; consequently, all things are perceived to be, in their nature, 
aspects of this unity. If following any river, we go down to the ocean in 
which all rivers unite, wc can then go up any river we choose; similarly if 
we dive down, into ourselves to that point where ail beings are one. we 
can therefore enter into the most secret heart of all beings or things of the 
differentiated world.”^ 

Kundalinl l§akti 

The Yogic power has also been designated as Kundalini 
^akti (Serpent Power) in the Tantric literature. Tantric litera¬ 
ture mentions that this power is coiled up like a serpent in 
two and a half coils and rests asleep in lowermost end of the 
Spinal Cord. Through Yogic meditation it is awakened, and it 
rises through six plexus to the cerebral cortex. Aurobindo 
explains: 

“In the mind it manifests as a divine mind-force or a universal mind force, 
and it can do everything that the personal mind cannot do; it is then the 
Yogic mind force. When it manifests and acts in the vital or the physical 
in the same, it is there apparent as a yogic life-force or a yogic body force. 
It can awake in all these forms, bursting outwards and upwards, extending 
itself into wideness from below, or it can descend and become there a defi¬ 
nite power for things; it can pour downwards into the body, working esta¬ 
blishing its reign, extending into wideness from above, link the lowest in 
us with the highest above us, release the individual into a cosmic univer¬ 
sality or into absoluteness and transcendence.” 

Thus this power combines the individual human mind with 
the cosmic mind and individual limited consciousness with cos¬ 
mic consciousness. No wonder then, if the individual through 

^Atreya, B.L., Address before the Science Congress, 1943, 

^Danielou, Alain, Yoga, p. 76. 
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the awakening of this power, possesses the mystical divine 
powers, E.S.P. and clairvoyance, because his mental transmitter 
receives vibrations from the entire universe. 

Aurobindo elucidates the mystery of Kundalini I§akti. He says 
it is the individual consciousness which is a part of the univers¬ 
al consciousness, but a part feeling itself as a separate, is being 
separated through a wall of ignorance. *‘Once the wall breaks 
down, the individual becomes aware of the Cosmic self, of the 
consciousness of the Cosmic Nature, of the forces playing in it 
etc. He becomes one with the Cosmic Self.” The individual 
possesses the lower consciousness, the lower nature (Apara 
Prakrti), and it is governed by the higher or Divine Prakrti. 
Through the spiritual evolution of Yoga, the individual can 
become aware of the higher Nature. This is the mystery of 
Serpent Power. 

Six plexus or cakras have been described, in this connection. 
These are: (1), Muladhara, the lowermost, which governs fhe 
physical down to the subconscient, (2) the abdominal centre, 
Svadisthana, which governs the lower vital, (3) the navel centre, 
(Manipura or Nabhipadma), (4) the heart centre, anahata which 
governs the emotional being, (5) the throat centre, Visuddha, 
which governs the expressive mind and (6) the Ajna Cakra, the 
centre between the eye-brows, which governs the dynamic mind, 
will, vision and inental formation. 

All these plexus are stationed in the astral body and not in 
the physical body. Dr. Rale has tried in vain to discover ana¬ 
tomically the nerve-centres corresponding to these centres. 
Aurobindo vouchsafes the fact that these are stationed in Linga- 
Sarlra, but these are felt as if in the physical body. Above all 
these six cakras is the thousand-petalled lotus sahasra-dal. ‘Tt 
houses the still higher illumined mind and at the highest opens 
the intuition through which or else by an overflooding direct¬ 
ness the overmind can have with the rest communication or an 
immediate contact.”^ 

A detailed description of the Kundalini Sakti is given in 
Arthor Avalon’s book: The Serpent Power, 

RESUME 

The Supernormal powers of mind or Yogic powers are not a 

^Aurobindo, Sri, Lights on Yoga. 
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myth. Jhese caa be verified empirically by those who practice 
Yoga. Atteinpts have been madeia the West also, to conduct re¬ 
search in Psychical phenomena. The Psychical Research Society 
began this work in England in 1882, with the help of such 
scientists as Sir William Crooke, Oliver Lodge, William Barrett 
and Mr. Garnay. Dr. Rhine Tyrrel, McDougall and James have 
come to'believe many supernormal faculties of human mihd, 
such as telepathy, clairvoyance, clairaudience, psycho-kinesis, 
visions, multilocation and spirit manifestation. There is nothing 
superstitious about these powers. 

“These supernormal powers are not considered by the Yoga philosophy to 
be miraculous interferences with the Jaws of nature. The world open to 
the senses is not the whole world of nature. What happens to be a con¬ 
travention of the principles ef the physical world is only a supplementing 
of it by the principles of another part of the cosmic order. The world 
beyond the physical has its own science and laws.’’^ 

The reputed scholar beckoning towards Yoga says: 

“The normal limits of the human vision are not the limits of the universe. 
There are other worlds than that which our senses reveal to us, other 
senses than these which we share with the lower animals, other forces than 
those of material nature. If we have faith in the soul, then the super¬ 
natural is also a part of the natural.It is good to know that the 

ancient thinkers required us to realise the nossiblities of the soul in 
solitude and silence and transform the flashing and fading moments of 
vision into a steady light which could illuminate the long years of life.’’^ 

Western psychologists should not look at Yoga as something 
superstitious, supernatural, occult, mysterious and magical. It is 
no longer a process of self-hypnotisation. It is a natural system 
of the purification of body, mind and soul, a gateway to the 
realms of higher mental powers, and a spiritual ladder for the 
fulfilment of the divine potentialities inherent in man. Even the 
lower stage of Yoga is a psychic training to enable the person 
to withstand the stormy events of life, to make the maximum 
use of the mental powers, and to build perfect mental health, a 
balanced mind and a sober temperament. It is the healing balm 
for the wounded and afflicted in the dreadful battlefield of this 
dire phenomenal existence. It is the divine collyrium which re¬ 
moves the cataract of ignorance and gives a new inner eye of 
intuition. It inspires, renovates, vivifies and energises. It gives 

iRadhakrishnaa, S., Indian Philosophy, I, p. 367. 

^op. cU. 
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’everlasting solace and peace that the soul is hankering after. 
Patanjali’s Yoga is the eternal guide for the entire humanity. Tt 
is an antidote to materialism of the West, and the royal road to 
international peace and harmony. Yoga psychology gives the 
•comnlete picture of the working of the , human mind, and its 
highest promises. It deals with all the states of consciousness— 
subconscious, conscious and superconscious. It is both a posi¬ 
tive science describing the matter of fact, and a normative 
science guiding for the future development of mental and spiri- 
fiual potentialities- 
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Psychology in Buddhism and Jainism 

I 

(1) PSYCHOLOGY IN BUDDHISM 

A nother great philosophicaL system that originated in India 
four hundred years before Christ, and developed into a mighty 
religion-cum-philosophy, is the Buddhist System. It transcended 
the boundary of its land of origin and spread in a number of 
Asian countries like Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Tibet, Indo- 
China, Japan, China and Mongolia. Though one in the beginn¬ 
ing it bifurcated into Mahay ana and Hinayana systems, and 
later into four major schools. Buddhist psychology, therefore, 
feeds on the contributions of not only Indian scholars, but of 
scholars of -a number of countries. From that point of view 
Buddhist psychology is Greater-Indian psychology rather than 
Indian psychology proper. A brief outline of the Buddhist 
psychology is presented below. A comprehensive description is 
beyond the scope of the present investigation, as Buddhist 
psychology itself is a full-fledged subject for investigation, on 
account of the magnitude of the subject, and the scope of the 
field of contribution (both Indian and non-Indian) that it 
covers. 

A. VARIED CONTRIBUTIONS OF FOUR SCHOOLS 

OF BUDDHISM 

The two vehicles of Buddhistic philosophy, developed into four 
schools. Hinayana developed into Vaibhas'ika and Sautrantika. 
Mahay ana developed into Vijnanavada (and Yogacara) and 
iSunyavada. Though all the four schools developed from the com¬ 
mon stem, but in course of time they differed amongst them¬ 
selves on a number of issues. The metaphysical and ethical 
divergence is responsible for some differences in psychological 
speculations. 
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1. The Vaibhasikas 

The Vaibhasikas believed in the reality of the world, in the 
reality of the perception and reality of experience. They main¬ 
tained the independent existence of nature and mind. The ob¬ 
jects have an existence independent of mind. They are of two 
types, external and internal. The elements and the objects be¬ 
longing to the elements (bhuta and bhautika) are external. In¬ 
telligence (Citta) and those belonging to intelligence (Caitta) are 
internal. The material objects are composed of minute atoms— 
smallest particle of rupa. 

We have two instruments of knowledge—perception and con¬ 
ception. The former is free from imagination and gives us in¬ 
definite presentation. The latter is imaginary, and does not give 
us definite knowledge. Citta is the substratum of consciousness, 
and it is permanent. Vijnana is the perceiver (uplabdhr). 

2. The Sautmnlikas 

They also believed in the existence of the external world. 
According to them, the varieties of forms of consciousness leads 
to the conclusion that the external objects exist. There can be no 
perceptual knowledge of objects without external objects. Here 
it agrees with Vaibhasikas. But it further maintains that the 
external objects are momentary. We get momentary perception 
of an object in rapid succession so as to give us the impression 
that the perception is not momentary, just as fire-band appeals 
as a circle.^ 

The process of cognition is explained in the following man¬ 
ner. Four conditions are needed for cognition ; (1) data (alam- 
bana), (2) suggestion (samanantara), (3) medium (sahakari) 
and (4) dominant organ (adhipatirupa). Sarvadarsana-sangraha 
explains this process as follows: 

“From blue data, we understand the form of blue, and this 
leads to cognition. From suggestion there is a revival of old 
knowledge. The restriction to the apprehension of this or that 
object arises from the medium, light, as one condition and the 
dominant organ as the other.”^ The Sautrantika view is 


^SarvasiddhantasQrasangraha, III. 3. J6. 

^Quoted by S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 622. 
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represented by DharmaKrti, in his Nyayabindu. He holds that alfi 
perception is indeterminate, and free from all mental impositions 
(kalpana). He also maintains that we can have self-conscious.-' 
ness. A lamp can illnininate both the space and the lamp. 

3. The Yogdcdras 

YogacSras are Vijhanavadrns, subjective ideafists emphasising: 
yogic practices. Idealists as they are, they deny the existence 
of external objects apart from the subjective knowledge. The 
outer world is a fiction. If you say that cause is necessary for 
the ideas, that cause need not necessarily be the external object. 
‘So the apparent phenomena around us are produced by mental 
operations within’. We can produce the impressions of externa? 
objects in wakeful state, as we produce those in dream. So all 
the things (dharma) and their qualities are nothing but consti¬ 
tuents of consciousness. This theory is called Niralarabana- 
vada. 

The sum total of our conscious states is called Alayavijnana. 
Our personal consciousness knows just a small fraction of 
Alayavijnana. We can compare Alayavijnana with Atman of Ad- 
vaita, in so far as it is consciousness. But it differs from it in so 
far as it is a changing stream of consciousness, while Atman is 
unchangeable. Alaya receives impressions, stores impressions of 
karma and is developing continuously. 

A significant contribution of yogacara is the discovery of 
subconscious. It states that we are not fully aware of the larger 
portion of our consciousness. Our personal consciousness or 
awareness is just a fraction of total consciousness. 

Another new idea is the distinction between the Absolute 
Self, Alayavijnana, and the phenomenal Self. Alaya is common 
to all the individuals, and is not conditioned by time and space. 
But the phenomenal Self differs from person to person, and is 
called Skandha-vijnana. 

The greatest contribution of Yogacara is its emphasis on 
superconsciousness and Yoga. Through Yogic exercises mind 
becomes clear of all illusion and impurities, and so it reflects 
the truth, and Nirvana is attained. 

The concept of Alayavijnana, all-conserving mind is also 
new. It is the store-house of Sanskaras and is enveloped in 
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Avidya. It-reiiiinds us of Karmasaya of Yoga, or kara^a^arira 
of Vedaista. The ultimate goal is breaking down of Alaya 
through good deeds and pure wisdom. 

The theory 6f perception of yogaeara follows its epistemology. 
The objective world is not real. Our sense-experience is produc- 
ed-in the Alayavijnana on account .of four reasons—(1) The 
visible phenomena are of nothing external but of our own mind. 
But we do not realise that. (2) .We have a traditional tendency 
to believe a phenomenal world of appearance. (3) There is the 
nature of knowledge, which differentiates between cogniser and 
cognised. (4) There is also the instinct in the mind to experien¬ 
ce diverse forms. 

4. The Madhyamikas or ^unyavddins 

They considered both the subject and the object, internal as 
well as external, knowef arid known, as void (^unya). Thus 

I 

they go one step forward further from yogacaras. Nagarjuna 
the founder of this school denied altogether the existence of the 
external objects and the infernal ideas. The whole world is a 
mere appearance, a net wOrk of relations. Knowledge cannot 
be explained. Perception and perceived objects, though unreal, 
have mutual relation. It is the mutual relation of part and 
whole, cause and effect that make up the world. Otherwise, the 
Absolute is mere void, ^unya.‘ We can compare this Sunya 
with Brahman of Advaita, and the unreality of the phenomenal 
world with Mayavada of Advaita. But Brahman i$ a positive 
entity and sunya is a negative one. So Madhyamika psychology 
is nearer Advaita psychology. Both consider sensations, per¬ 
ception, cognition and all the mental functioning real only at 
the empirical level (samvrti of Madhyamikas and vyavahara of 
Advaita) and not at the absolute (parmartha) level: 

We may summarise the tenets of both Yogaeara and Sunya- 
vada which comprise the larger wheel (Mahayana). 

The basis of Mahayana psychology is its unique metaphysics, 
which resembles Advaita. According to Mahayana, the universe 
has two aspect: 

(1) the unchanged, the absolute which persists throughout 
space and time, called Bhutatathata, (which we may compare 
with Brahman of Vedanta); 
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(2) the changeable aspect, the world of our experience, the 
phenomenal world which is like a dream, neither real nor un¬ 
real, but illusory, produced by Avidya. All consciousness arise 
in Avidya, and next arises the distinction of subject and object. 
So cosmic process is the product of Avidya. 

The sensible world is void of all reality. Hence its reactions 
upon our senses are equally void. Our ideas which are based 
upon the data gathered by the senses are void of truth. Our 
will, which follows the ideas, is also without foundation. All 
this is a pure mirage. There is no such thing, as consciousness. 
The mind itself is an illusion. It reminds us, Schopenhauer 
saying, ‘the world is my idea.’ 

B. FACTORS OF PERSONALITY 

Buddha said that there was no Atman. On the other hand, the 
personality (Pudgala) is a congregation of five Skandhas (literally 
trunks), reacting intimately one upon the other. The five 
Skandhas (khandhas in Pali language) are aggregates of physical 
and mental states. There is no Atman apart from these. If you 
say, I perceive the Self, it only means that you are conscious of 
one or more of these Skandhas. The five Skandhas are as 
follows: 

1. Rupa Skandha, the material element /.c. the body, the 
senses and sense-data. 

2. Vedana Skandha, Sensation, feeling (Pleasurable, painful 
and indifferent). 

3. Samjna (Sanna in Pali) Skandha, conceptional knowledge. 

4. Sanskara Skandha (Sankhara), the coordination of the 
mental states, i.e. synthetic functioning of concepts and 
feelings. 

5. Vijnana Skandha, consciousness.^ 

These five Skandhas are transferred from one birth to the 
next and these constitute a temporary human identity. These 
are dispersed when the force that binds them together is finally 
extinguished in Nirvana. 

The doctrine that soul exists only as complexes and not a self-contained 
entity is called Niratmyavada (doctrine of non-self). An explanation of 
this doctrine is given in the conversation between King Menander and 


^Samyutta Nik ay a. III, 86. 
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Nagasena. Nagasena explains that what we call chariot, is neither the pole, 
nor the wheel, nor any of its parts. Chariot is a mere symbol for all the 
parts assembled. The same is true about human personality. The word 
self is only a label for the aggregate of some physical and mental factors, 
i.e. of five Skandhas. 

Non-existence of Self 

Buddhist idealists (Yogacaras) do not believe in the existence 
of Self. What exists is a series of momentary cognitions, in 
succession. Apart from this series of cognitions, neither any 
Self exist, nor any object. As cognitions are self-luminous, 
they apprehend themselves, as their own objects. There is no 
question of recognising any subject or object. 

C. LEVELS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Aniruddha gives a detailed account of the levels illustrated 
by the following diagram: 


Diagram 13 

LEVELS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Sub-liminal Super-liminal 

Consciousness Consciousness. 

I 


Normal or Kama- Super-normal or 

Citta Mahaggata-Citta 


Rupa-Citta Arupa-Citta Lokottara- 

Citta 

The sub-liminal consciousness is the sub-consciousness below 
the threshold (manodvara) of consciousness, while the Supra¬ 
liminal is above it. Kama-Citta is the consciousness confined 
to the mundane world (in which desires to kama prevail). It is 
the normal consciousness. The supernormal consciousness, 
higher than this level has three phases. Rupa-Citta is the. 
consciousness concerned with visible objects, Artipa with 
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invisible, and Lokottara is the transcendental, over and above 
both* RUpa Citta roughly corresponds to Dhyana, and Lokot¬ 
tara to Sam5dhi of Yoga. 

D. FUNCTIONING OF THE MIND 

Buddhism has no concept of Manas apart from Buddhi, Citta 
and Vijnana. Leaving aside the first Skandha {le. the Rupa- 
Skandha), the other four Skandhas constitute the mental side 
of personality. What we call Mind, arises out of ‘being* 
(bhavanga), which is mind in sound sleep (veethimutta-citta). 
Manodvara (threshold of mind) is the boundary between ‘being’ 
and thought, and is called Bhavangupaccheda. The mental 
properties (cetasika) are of two types—universal and specific, 
which again are either good or bad. 

1. The Universal mental properties are (i) contact (phassa), 
(ii) feeling (vedana), (iii) perception (sanjna), (iv) volition 
(cetana), (v) oneness of object (ekaggata), (vi) psychic life (jeevi- 
tendriya), and (vii) attention (manasikara). The contact bet¬ 
ween the object and mind is just the awareness of the object, 
as colour, smell, form etc. 

2. The specific jgood mental properties are six in number: 

(i) the process of directing concomitant properties towards 
the object (vitakka), (ii) the process of continually exercising the 
mind on the object (vicara), (iii) the process of choosing to 
attend (adhimokkha), (iv) energy at the back of conation (virya), 

I 

(v) interest (piti), and (vi) intention to act (chanda). 

There are four universal and two specific properties which 
are bad. The universal bad properties are (i) infatuation (moha), 
(ii) shamelessness (ahirika), (iii) remorselessness (anottappa), 
and (iv) distractions (uddhacca). 

The two specific bad properties are: 

(i) greed (lobha) and, (ii) error (ditthi). 

1. Nature of Cognition 

The process of cognition is called Vithi. It includes the 
following: 

(i) imagination, (ii) images (uggaha), (iii) fancy (patilakkhana), 
(iv) after-images (patibhaga), (v) appreciation, (vi) concentra¬ 
tion (jhana), (vii) dreams, and (viii) perception. 
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The order of cognition is as follows: 

(i) Firstly, an object enters the field of presentation. It pro¬ 
duces a vibration in the pure being (bhavanga, corresponding 
to the self of Vedanta), (ii) Secondly, the faculty of reflection 
arises and the vibration is caught, (iii) Thirdly, apperception 
(javana) follows and then the thought loses in ‘Being’, 
(iv) Fourthly, the investigating faculty begins to work and there is 
a momentary examination of the object, (v) Next comes the 
determining process (vottapana), after which comes the apper¬ 
ceptive process. In this way the object cognised remains identi¬ 
fied for just two moments. All cognition is transitory and 
momentary. 

2. The Buddhist Theory of Perception 

Dharmakirti defines perception as cognition free from the 
mental concepts such as name, class and the like. He uses the 
word ‘kalpana’ for the concepts like name, class etc. Again 
perception must be non-erroneous, so as to preclude illusions 
from it. It is direct perception (saksatkarijnanaih) so that both 
sense-object contact and mental perception are included in it. 
It is ‘indeterminate and name, class etc. do not qualify it.’ 

Perception has been defined and explained by many other 
Buddhist thinkers. Vasubandhu explains perception as a cogni¬ 
tion which is directly produced by the object, of which it is the 
cognition^ {kalpana podhamabhrantara). Fire exists, and there- 
fore it produces cognition of fire. The perception of fire is 
therefore valid. But silver does not exist in an oyster shell 
(^ukti), and so the cognition of silver is no perception. Even 
the perception of any object, say a jar, is actually the percep¬ 
tion of the outward qualities of the jar, such as its form, colour 
and surface. It is the qualities associated with the objects mixed 
with their images that produce the complex cognition. 

Diguaga, stresses the outer realism of the objects, and defines 
perception as determined by the object, and not modified by 
ideas or concepts.^ Words do not actually represent the object 
perceived, because of their subjective character. Pure sensation 
is so objective that it cannot be described in words. Thus he 

'^Nyayabindu.l. 

^Prama^asamuccaya^ Cfa. I. 
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reduces perception to a mere sensation free from all conceptual 
determination. 

t 

This type of explanation has been criticised by Nyaya. How 
can an object which according to Buddhists is momentary 
(ksanika) have perception? The object must cease to exist 
after it is perceived. Then again it is wrong to exclude the com¬ 
plex cognition of jar (sanivrtijnana) from the total range of 
perception, and to spotlight only the outer characteristics. A 
sensation cannot be dissociated from the ideation. Ideation is 
there, and so is verbal representation of the idea. Without that 
perception has no significance. 

5. Momentary nature of Perception 

According to Buddhists all perceptions are momentary, and 
they can apprehend only the present which has no length of 
duration, but is just a short single moment. There is no conti¬ 
nuous or uniform perception, but only a series of momentary 
impressions in succession, 7he pictures on the movie screen 
appear to be continuous, but actually these are discrete, but as 
these move in rapid succession, an illusory appearance of conti¬ 
nuity is caused. Similarly, the so-called continuous sensations 
are a series of discrete sensations which are purely temporary 
(ksanabhangura) but appear to be continuous (dharavahika). 
Because of the temporary and momentary character of percep¬ 
tion, there can be no continuous, nor simultaneous perception. 
Even in the so called siufiultaneous presentation of knower, 
known and knowledge, there is infact a succession of the per¬ 
ception of T’, then of the object, and then of the knowledge. 

4. Types of Perception 

According to Dharmakirti there are four kinds of perception 
viz. 

(1) Sense-perception or sensation (indriya-jnana); (2) mental 
perception (mano-vijnana), (3) self-consciousness (svasam- 
vedana) and (4) superconscious perception of Yogis (yogipra- 
tyaksa). 

1. The first is sense-perception, which is based and derived 
from the functioning of the senses. It is mere sensation, and 
gives rise to mental perception subsequently. 
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2. ' Mental perception does not depend upon sense*organs, but 
follows upon the sensation caused by the functioning of sense- 
organs. The sense-perception is one of the stimulus (pratyaya) 
of mental perception. Besides^ there are three more stimulus 
namely; the external stimulus (alambana-pratyaya), the auxi¬ 
liary (sahakari) stimulus, and the immediately preceding cogni¬ 
tion (samanantara pratyaya). 

3. Self-perception is the perception of the mind and its 
various states like pleasure and pain. It is self-awareness (veda- 
matmanah) ; indeterminate and free from error (abhrantam). 

4. Yogic perception is the result of meditation on the four 
doctrines of Buddhism viz. (i) all is transitory, (ii) all is void, 
(iii) all is pain; and (iv) everything is like itself. The Yogi 
contemplates constantly and perceives the object of contempla¬ 
tion most distinctly, and attains the state of intuition. It has 
three phases, Rupa-citta, Arupa-citta and Lokottara-citta. 
The devotee or Bhiksu transcends from Rupa-loka to Arupa 
and then to Lokottara. Rhys Davids’ gives a detailed descrip¬ 
tion regarding the factors in each of these stages—Rhpa, ArQpa 
and Lokottara. 

5. Determinate and Indeterminate Perception 

Nyaya holds that before determinate perception, there is a 
stage when the perception is indeterminate i.e. when the object 
is perceived without its name, quality, action, generality and 
substantiality. The Buddhist agrees with the latter proposition 
that indeterminate perception is devoid of attributes, but denies 
the existence of any determinate perception. All perception is 
I. P., but it is not as elementary as iSankara holds, Le, mere 
‘isness’. It is something more than that. As there is no deter¬ 
minate perception, there is no perception of universal or attri¬ 
bute or name etc. 

6. Dream Perception 

There are four theories of dream phenomena: 

(1) The physiological theory, recognises organic and mus¬ 
cular disturbances as the source of such dreams as falling from 
a mountain, flying into sky etc. 
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(2) The Psychological theory, recognises central stimulation 
bom of automatic activities of the mind as the source of com¬ 
mon dreams which are echoes of past waking experiences and 
which are related to wish-fulfilment. 

(3) The Superstitious theory recognises spirits as the source 
of dreams. These may also be called telepathic dreams. 

(4) The Clairvoyant theory, recognises merit and demerit as 
the source of prophetic dreams.^ 

7. Illusory Perception 

Buddhists give divergent explanation of the illusory percep¬ 
tion. According to I§unyavadins, everything is void, and there¬ 
fore both silver and nacre are unreal. The error consists in the 
cognition of unreal nacre as real silver, though the silver also is 
unreal. Nullity first appears as nacre, and nacre is apprehend¬ 
ed as silver. So there is superimposition of nacre on silver and 
also an assumption in nacre of an opposite attribute. Virtually, 
the illusion is unreal. This theory is called Asatkhyati. 

According to Sautrantika Bauddha, the external objects have 
a real existence. Nacre is really existent. The illusion that it 
appears as silver is that internal knowledge of silver becomes 
external. We possess the notion of silver in our mind. Here 
that notion of our mind (Atman) has as if come out and pre¬ 
sented itself. 

According to Vijnanavadi Bauddha, there is no reality of the 
existence of external objects. They are only forms of knowledge. 
Reality consists in a series of momentary cognitions, particular 
perishing psychical representation. There is no difference bet¬ 
ween object and its cognition. Momentary cognitions are object. 
The flow of knowledge sometimes generates right cognition 
and sometimes illusory cognition. 

Both the above theories are called Atmakhyati. 

8. Nature of Sense-organs 

Sense organs are six in number, the usual five and the purely 
mental. Leaving aside mind, each of the sense-organs is made 
up of a kind of translucent subtle matter. The six organs have 

^ Sinha, Jadunath, Indian Psychology, pp, 322-323. 
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got six bases (a^raya), and six objects (visaya). The same is 
illustrated in the following diagram: 


Diagram : 14 

NATURE OF SENSE-ORGANS 


Sense 

Golaka 

{organ) 

A^raya 

Visaya 

Nature 

1. Visual 

eye 

vision 

colour 

Aprapyakarl 

2. Auditory 

ear 

audition 

sound 

Aprapyakarl 

3. Olfactory 

nose 

smelling 

smell 

Prapyakarl 

4. Gustatory 

tongue 

tasting 

taste 

Prapyakarl 

5. Tactile 

skin 

touch 

tangible¬ 

ness 

Prapyakarl 

6. Mental 

Mind 

Knowledge 

Idea 

Aprapyakarl 


The sense-organs arc the sockets (golaka) in the body, such 
as eye, ear etc. 

Although Nyaya holds that all the sense-organs are prapya- 
kari, but the Buddhist holds that the eye and the ear are not 
prapyakarl, because these can apprehend the object from a dis¬ 
tance without coming into contact with it. That is why the eye 
can see a mountain, an object bigger than the eye, and can see 
the branches of a tree and the moon at the same time, though 
the moon is at a great distance, and can also see objects hidden 
behind glass. The eye cannot go out to its objects to perceive 
it. It perceives without getting at it. 

Similarly the sound need not come from its place of origin 
into the ear-drum in order to be perceived. The auditory organ 
is aprapyakarl, and it can perceive without the direct contact 
with the object which may be far away. 

9. Recognition 

The Nyaya, Mimamsa and Vedanta holds that all recognition 
is a single mental act or psychosis (vrtti). But the Buddhist 
refutes it. The Buddhist holds that recognition is not a single 
psychosis but a complex of two—presentative and representa¬ 
tive. Jayanta presents the arguments of the Buddhist, in his 
Nyaya Manjari. If we take simply the present perception, it can- 
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not help in recognition, because in recognition the past condi¬ 
tion of the object is involved, whileas in perception only the 
present condition is involved. Similarly we cannot take the sub¬ 
conscious impressions as the cause of recognition, because 
these deal with the past only, and not with the present. Nor 
can both the sense-organs and the past impressions produce 
one effect like recognition, because of their divergent nature. 
The former produce direct perception of the present, and the 
■latter produce memory of the past. How can they cooperate to 
produce one effect ? So no single process (either of senses or 
of impressions) can produce recognition. Hence recognition is 
a mechanical composition of presentative and representative 
processes. Senses represent the present, and impressions represent 
the past. Hence recognition is both presentative and representa¬ 
tive. 

IT 

PSYCHOLOGY IN JAINISM 

Like other systems of Indian Philosophy, Jaina Philosophy 
also has contributed to the field of Indian Psychology. Its 
psychology is based on detailed foundations of the Doctrine of 
Karma. An exhaustive investigation in Karma Theory of Jaina, 
and its psychological analysis has been recently made by Mohan 
Lai Mehta.^ Since Mr, Mehta’s investigations are exhaustive, 
there is no need to repeat the findings here, but in order to help 
the reader to compare the contribution of various systems (in¬ 
cluding Jaina philosophy), a brief outline is reproduced below. 

A. PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF JAINA PSYCHOLOGY 

Jaina philosophy follows the philosophy of Upani§ads regard¬ 
ing a number of philosophical issues. It affirms the doctrine 
of soul, doctrine of transmigration, doctrine of karma and the 
doctrine of liberation. The essence of human personality is the 
soul. Life is not the product or property of the body. The em¬ 
bodied soul, Jiva, possess infinite power which is covered by a 
thin veil of Karma matter accumulated in the past. The Jivas 
are of many kinds viz. (1) plants ; (2) worms ; (3) ants etc. 

^Vide his publication Jaina Psychology. 
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(4) bees ere. and (5) vertebrates. Plants possess the sense of 
touch. The worms have touch and taste. The ants have touch, 
taste and smell. Bees have touch, taste, smell and vision. Ani¬ 
mals have all the five senses. Men and gods possess in addition 
the inner sense-organ Manas. Every Jiva transmigrates after 
death. On account of the merit or demerit it is born as god, 
man, animal or denizen of hell. His Karma determines (i) the 
length of life ; (ii) the peculiar body ; (iii)the caste and family; 
and (iv) energy of the soul preventing the doing of an action 
where there is desire for it (antarya). The Karma matter 
accumulates in each birth, and when it fructifies on an appro¬ 
priate occasion, it is purged from otf the soul. If no new 
Karma is done, and the old is exhausted, the soul becomes 
free. Moksa is the state of the soul in pure happiness and know¬ 
ledge. Karma can throw away suffering and help in reaching 
this state. From the point of view of Karma, its origin, accu¬ 
mulation and destruction, the soul undergoes five states as 
under: 

A. The essential state, Parinamika Bhava, unaffected by 
Karma. 

B. The state with manifestation of Karma, Audayika Bhava. 

C. The state with suppression of Karma, Aupasamika Bhava. 

D. The state with total annihilation of Karma, K§ayika 
Bhava. 

E. The state of mixture of B, C & D above, Ksayopasamika 
Bhava: Herein some Karmas are destroyed, some are suppress¬ 
ed and some begin to manifest and then be exhausted so as to 
bring about realization.^ 

Theory of Karma in Jaina Psychology 

Karma has direct psychological bearing. ‘Karma is nothing 
but a series of acts and effects’. These acts accumulate and 
bear fruition after a particular period. Each Karma is character¬ 
ised by a special nature, duration, intensity and quantity. The 
fruit corresponds to the same. The nature and quantity of Kar¬ 
mic matter depend on the activities of body, mind and speech. 
Karma explains the diversity of all beings, and individual 

^Mehta, Mohan Lai, Jaina Psychology^ pp. 63-64. 
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dijfferences in men. It explains the phenomenon of heredity. 
The Karmic particles of Jaina correspond to the Sanskaras and 
VasanSs of Vedanta. These envelop the soul and obscure its 
vision and powers, “The soul possess the faculty of infinite 
apprehension, infinite comprehension, infinite bliss and infinite 
energy.” All these powers are limited by Karma, which are in 
three forms : cognition, affection and conation. The highest 
goal is to understand the nature of all the three types of Karma, 
control the same and to remove the karmic matter. Hence the 
need for understanding the cognitive, affections and conative 
faculties of mind. An outline of the same as held by Jaina is 
given below. 


B. NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

» 

According to the Jaina, Consciousness is the essential 
characteristic of the Self. It is the very essence of the Self and 
not an adventitious quality. The substratum of consciousness is 
neither the brain, nor the body. Its substratum is only the 
Self, 

1. Cognition 

Cognition is a particular modification of consciousness. It is 
of two types viz. (i) danSana which corresponds to indeter¬ 
minate perception and (2) jnana or comprehension which 
corresponds to determinate perception. Regarding the distinc¬ 
tion between the two, there are three different views: 

(a) One view is that both mean cognition with specific and 
generic qualities, but I.P. is introspective in character, and D.P. 
is observational. 

(b) The second view is that I.P. is the knowledge of generic 
characters and D.P. is the knowledge of the specific characters. 

(c) The third view is that I.P. is the first stage of cognition 
characterised by bare apprehension of the existence of the 
object, without any specific determination, whileas D.P. is the 
next stage with specific determination. 

In normal beings both I.P. and D.P. occur successively and 
not simultaneously. For the omniscient, or those who possess 
the faculty of intuition, I.P. and D.P. are identical. 

D.P. is of two kinds (i) sensory and mental and (ii) super- 
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sensory or E.S.P, (extra-sensory perception). The former depends 
upon the senses and the latter is directly derived from the soul. 

Perception is the direct and immediate knowledge of objects 
(vi§adajnanasvabhavam).^ The primary (mukhya) form of per¬ 
ception is independent of the mind and the senses, as in the 
cases of yogis. The secondary or the practical (samvyavahari- 
ka) form of perception is conditioned by the senses and the 
mind, and its essence lies in direct cognition (not intuition). 

2. Sense-organs 

The Jaina follows the other philosophies as regards the 
number of sense-organs. The number is five viz. visual, audi¬ 
tory etc. Each of the senses is of two varieties: physical and 
psychical. The physical sense-organ is in definite shape having 
two parts—the organ itself and the protecting environment. 
The psychical sense is of two kinds; attainment and activity. 
But the number of motor organs is not restricted to five. The 
throat swallows, and many other parts of the body do some 
such action. But these cannot be called sense-organs. All these 
are included in one sense-organic touch. Mind is the internal 
sense-organ, and it is composed of group of atoms. Its function 
is I.P. and D.P. For purpose of perception, the senses remain 
in the same state, and it is the mind which cognises the object 
without having any conjunction with them. 

3. Non-verbal comprehension 

Comprehension is of two kinds: verbal (§ruta) and non¬ 
verbal (mati). Non-verbal comprehension has seven categories : 
sensation (avagraha), speculation (iha), perceptual judgment 
(avaya) and Dharana (retention, recollection, recognition and 
reasoning). Sensation is vague cognition, the first result of 
sense-object contact. Speculation knows it more clearly. The 
third stage is ascertainment of right and wrong. Retention is 
the absence of forgetting. Recollection is based on latent 
mental impressions. Recognition combines perception and re¬ 
collection. Reasoning helps in drawing r onclusion. 

4. Verbal Comprehension 

It is the cognition based on words, read or heard from 

^Prameyakamalamartta^di?, pp. 37* 38. 
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trustworthy persons. It is preceded by non-verbal comprehension. 
Language is its cardinal factor. It performs two functions^ 
revealing the contents to the knower himself and to others as 
well. There are eight qualities necessary to give rise to it: 
desire for hearing and reading, questioning, attention, grasping, 
enquiry, conviction, retention, and right action. 

5. Extrasensory Perception 

Jainas admit three types of ESP : (1) clairvoyance (avadhi), 
(2) telepathy (manab-paryaya) and (3) omniscience (sarvajnatva). 
Clairvoyance is confined to material objects only. Telepathy is 
the cognition of the states of the minds of others. It is of two 
kinds: rjumati, which is rather feeble, and vipulamati, which 
is everlasting and strong. Omniscience is the perfect manifesta¬ 
tion of consciousness, after all the Karmic veils have been 
destroyed. It is the highest type of cognition. 

6. Affection (Emotions) 

“An emotion is a mental excitement usually coloured with 
pleasure and pain.”^ Both pleasure and pain are produced on 
account of the rise of feeling-producing karma. These do not 
depend upon the object because the same object can be source 
of pleasure for one and of pain for the other. There is no neu¬ 
tral feeling, or a mixed feeling. There can be succession of 
pleasure and pain. Pleasure and pain are the bases of emotions, 
which can be categorised into classes: passions (or strong 
emotions, and quasi-passions or mild emotions). The former 
are sixteen in number, and the later nine. The four major 
passions are: anger, pride, deceit and greed. Each of these are 
of four varieties in accordance with the intensity of its nature 
and function. Out of the mild emotions, there are six non- 
sexual emotions viz. laughter, sorrow, liking, disliking, disgust 
and fear, and three sexual emotions viz. male-sexuality, female- 
sexuality and the mixed sexuality. 

7. Conation 

Mental Activity 

There are four types of mental activity: true, untrue, true 

'Mehta, Mohan Lai, Jaina Psychology, p. 201. 
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and untrue, and neither true nor untrue. True activity corres¬ 
ponds and the object, and untrue activity does not. Some 
activities are partly true and some activities like desires, purpose 
are neither true, nor untrue. 

Control of Mental Activity 

Jaina holds that if the mental activity is controlled, thovin- 
flow of new Karmic matter can be checked, and the old anni¬ 
hilated; This will result in emancipation. Here he agrees with 
Patanjali and Buddhist. The means of control of mental acti¬ 
vities are: Self-regulation, moral virtue, contemplation, con¬ 
quest of affliction, auspicious conduct, and austerity. Austerity 
is of two kinds: physical and mental. Physical austerity results 
in non-attachment, lightness of body, conquest of senses, self- 
discipline and cessation of karmic particles. The mental austeri¬ 
ty is meditation, which includes pratyahara, dharana, dhyana 
and samadhi (as per yoga). Haribhadra Jain presents eightfold 
path of self-discipline which reminds us of astanga-yoga. 

C. RESUME 

The special contribution of Jaina psychology lies in expound¬ 
ing the Law of Karma, the theory of emotions. Extra-sensory 
Perception, mental control through austerity and meditation. 
The Law of Karma of Jaina explains a number of psychologi¬ 
cal phenomena e.g. the nature of personality, the factors of 
personality, the changes in personality from time to time, the 
individual differences in men, the significance of heredity (as 
against environment), the Psychology of attitudes and motives. 
A number of emotions have been described with such details 
which are wanting in other systems. As regards E.S.P. and 
Yogic faculty, it is in line with Yoga-psychology, and affirms 
the same. It shares many topics common with Yoga, such as 
mental control, mental health, therapy and meditation. 

It starts another topic of psychological interest viz. verbal 
comprehension and outlines psychology of language learning. 
Jaina psychology, like Yoga, has a practical approach, and it is 
devoid of higher metaphysics and epistemology which would 
make it theoretical. Certain practical topics like ‘action’ and 
‘control of action’ reach their climax in this system. 
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Conclusion and Recapitulation 

W E may summarise below in outline form the chief contri¬ 
butions of Indian philosophers to Psychology. It is not 
intended here to repeat what has been mentioned above. But a 
brief outline of the psychological topics in vertical classification 
may serve a useful purpose, at least in presenting an index of 
psychological topics as discussed by Indian philosophers. 

A. METHODS OF INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

Indian psychology is an off-shoot of Indian philosophy. The 
very subject-matter of Indian philosophy viz. Consciousness, 
leads to metaphysics and cannot be divorced from it. The 
problems regarding nature of consciousness, the scope of cons¬ 
ciousness in the universe, the functioning of consciousness, the 
agencies of consciousness (mind and body) and the results of 
consciousness are metaphysical and epistemological problems. 
Hence these problems are solved by philosophers. The method 
of philosophy is experience and reason supplemented by intui¬ 
tion. Indian philosophers have accepted (1) experience and obser¬ 
vation (pratyak§a); (2) reasoning (anumana, uparaana, tarka) and 
(3) intuition or testimony (Jabda). Upani§ads mention these me¬ 
thods, and Sariikhya endorses the same. These are three pramd- 
nas used by pramatr (the knower) leading to pramd (knowledge). 
Nyaya declares the supremacy of pratyaksa over other means 
of valid knowledge. Whatever is known through other methods 
must be verifiable by other means (vide Chapter V, Section D 
above). Mimamsa refuses to accept the validity of intuition. 
But the other philosophical systems (Vedanta, Yoga, Buddhism 
and Jaina) give all supremacy to intuition. Advaita talks of 
parmarthika satta as the highest reality, which is related to 
intuition and superconsciousness, and he makes observation 
subservient to intuition, as it has only vyavaharika satta (empiri¬ 
cal reality). The empirical experience based on experience is 
sublated by superconscious experience. Yoga states the practi- 
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cal methods of attaining superconscious experience, and thus 
obtaining the true nature of reality. Buddhism emphasises the 
importance of enlightenment (bodhi). Intuitive insight (prajna) 
represents the highest activity of the human mind. Jainas talk 
of omniscience (sarvajnatva) attainable when the karmic veil is 
removed. On the whole, except Carvaka system (which is 
virtually non-existent) and Mimamsa, all the schools of Indian 
psychology admit intuition. Bauddha, Jaina, Yoga and Ved¬ 
anta give intuition the highest place. ‘‘Hindu thinkers as a class 
hold with great conviction that we possess a power more in¬ 
terior than intellect by which we become aware of the real in its 
ultimate individuality, and not merely in its superficial or dis¬ 
cernible aspects.”^ It does not mean that intellect is denied. 
Intuition presents truth of first order, and reason and experi¬ 
ence presents truth of the second order. There is no antithesis 
between the two. Reason is to be supplemented by intuition. 
Hence the hierarchy of philosophical method is intuition (apa- 
roksa), reason (paroksa) and observation (pratyaksa). Some 
Western philosophers (e.g. Bergson, Croce) also admit this 
hierarchy. 

The intuitional or the introspectional method is the most 
suitable method for psychology, for it helps the study of the 
total mind instead of its different functions separately. One 
who experiences Samadhi knows the total mind, and obtains 
the non-mediate (aparok§a) knowledge. He listens to the voice 
from within and realizes his self. He sees the development of 
his own mind and thereby understands the working of the mind 
of other people. The purely experimental method cannot be 
adequately applied to the study of mind. Mind is something 
higher than nervous system. Objective method can work only 
at the superficial level. Intuitional method will dive deep into 
the waters. 

Fortunately spiritual insight has been abundant in India, 
right from the Upani§adic age. It is therefore that all the philo¬ 
sophical systems arose out of insight (dar§ ana) and are designated 
as such. Intuitive knowledge is beyond all proof (pramanyam 
nirapeksam). No wonder then that the chief method of Indian 


iRadhakrishnan, S., An Idealist View of Life, p. 127. 
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philosophy, and consequently of Indian psychology is insight 
and introspection. In fact psychology is itself a subject of intro¬ 
spection. Vyasa’s verdict is irrefutable ; “Through Yoga must 
Yoga be known.” 

The second major method of Psychology is observational 
and experimental. Intuition is the right method where meta¬ 
physical problems of psychology are to be solved. But where 
problems regarding the lower functions of consciousness such 
as perception, cognition, affection, volition etc. are concerned, 
observation is the suitable method. It is, therefore, that Nyaya 
that deals extensively with ‘perception’ makes use of observa¬ 
tional method and assigns last place to intuition (see Chapter 
V, Section D above). The minute details regarding perception are 
based on observation. The wave-theory (of Ke^ava Mi§ra) could 
not be discovered by the philosopher, without taking recourse 
to detailed observation. There are evidences that Caraka con¬ 
ducted actual experimentation for finding the effect of external 
physical stimuli on dreams. He had discovered the rate of change 
of respiration during the three states viz. wakeful, dream and 
deep sleep. By observing the rate of respiration he could state 
whether the sleeping person is in dream state or deep-sleep state. 
Further, he would subject the sleeping person to a definite physi¬ 
cal stimuli, just at the moment when the sleeping person entered 
dream state. The stimuli of fire-pot near the feet would cause 
such dreams as ‘burning in fire’. The stimuli of raising the cot 
and then lowering it down would cause such dreams as ‘flying 
in air and falling from precipice.’ A stimuli like a medicine 
disturbing digestion would cause unpleasant dreams. Thus 

there is no dearth of experimentation under controlled condi¬ 
tions. 

The generalisation regarding perception, cognition, memory, 
dream, deep-sleep, emotion, volition etc. have been arrived at 
by Indian philosophers after collecting a huge mass of eviden¬ 
ces. What is the basis of declaring the prophetic nature of some 
dreams ? Evidences were collected from persons whose dreams 
came about to be true. There are books in India dealing with 
prophetic dreams, mentioning concomitant results of various 
events or phenomena met in dreams. The generalisations (like 
that of palmistry and astrology) are based on analysis of data 
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of evidences. 

In short we conclude that the chief method of Indian psycho¬ 
logy is ‘introspection*, supplemented by observation and ex¬ 
perimentation, 

B. NATURE OF INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology is the science of consciousness, and its scope is 
the study of consciousness which pervades the entire universe 
from the invisible atom to the man, the highest of the living 
organisms. The Ultimate Reality according to majority of the 
Indian philosophical systems is Pure Consciousness. Individual 
Consciousness is directly related to it like spark and fire, wave 
and ocean etc. 

Indian psychology is embedded in Indian philosophy. The 
fundamental doctrines of Indian philosophy which have bearing 
on psychology, and the psychological deductions therefrom 
have been mentioned in Chapter I above. A few principles 
-such as ethical principle of life. Law of Karma and liberation 
are repeated below for clarification. 

1. The Ethical Principle of Life 

Upanisads emphasise the purity of character as the basis of 
higher life and self-realization. Sarhkhya mentions threefold 
misery in the world and that the final means of deliverance from 
it is unattachment and discrimination. Yoga mentions panca- 
kle§as, the fivefold misery and emphasises yama and niyama 
as the first preliminary steps for spiritual progress. Sankara 
talks of fourfold qualities necessary for a spiritual aspirant e.g. 
Viraga, Viveka, sadhana-sampat and mumukisatva. The third 
quality sadhana-sampat includes the ethical principles empha¬ 
sised by Patanjali or Buddha or Mahavira. Ethics of all the 
Indian Philosophers have been almost identical. Pure ethical 
life is the foundation of spiritual progress. 

2. Law of Karma 

Upani§ads declare it as an eternal law. SSmkhya affirms it. 
Nyaya reiterates the same with a little modifications. It mentions 
that the birth of a child depends upon the Karma of the parents 
and of the soul. The conjunction of the seeds is only a second- 
ary cause. Karmic residium continue from birth to birth. Man 
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is free only at the cessation of Karma. The three-fold division 
into prarabdha, sancita and agami have been explained by 
Vedanta. The concept of karmasaya and alayavijnana is the 
contribution of Yoga and Buddha respectively. Details about 
the process and fructification of Karma have been given by 
Yoga and Jaina system. 

5. Sanskaras 

The theory of Sanskaras is a corollary of the Law of Karma. 
The nature of the next birth is determined by the kar¬ 
ma of the individual. The soul retains with him the subtle 
body consisting of Prana, Manas, the past Karma and 
Ahariikara. The Karmas contain the past impressions of ex¬ 
perience in the previous birth. These past impressions (sans¬ 
karas) determine the direction of the Jtva in the present life. 
This is explained in Upanisads. Nyaya talks of 3 kinds of Sans¬ 
karas viz, velocity (vega), bhavana and elasticity (B.P. and S.M. 
158). Yoga describes two types of Samskaras—the individual 
tendencies (Vasana) and good or bad actions (dharmadharma). 
The seat of Samskaras is karmasaya and it results in Karma- 
vipaka or the fruit of action which determines the nature of the 
next birth, especially the family in which one is destined to be 
born, the longevity, and the pleasures of life (jati, ayu and 
bhoga). The goal of yoga is the destruction of the Karmasaya. 

4. Liberation 

The ultimate goal of life according to all the Indian philoso¬ 
phies is liberation, self-realization, Moksa or Kaivalyam. It is 
the state of destruction of bondage, cessation of transmigration, 
annihilation of karma, destruction of the subtle body, lifting 
of the veil of ignorance (according to Advaita), release from 
three-fold misery (according to Samkhya) or fivefold kle^a 
(according to yoga), understanding the true nature of the Self and 
attaining the state of Superconsciousness. Knowledge of psycho¬ 
logy must lead to the understanding of the true nature of the 
Self, and hence the principle of liberation is a part of the sub¬ 
ject-matter of Indian psychology. 

The circumstances when final release takes place have been 
mentioned by Nyaya (N.V, III. 2.60), Release is possible 
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through true knowledge of the defects like pain, births, activity 
and ignorance (N.S.I, 1.2). Samkhya states that release takes 
place automatically when the dance of Prakrti ceases before the 
Purusa, and Purusa detaches himself from Prakrti. There is an 
urge for eternal happiness and eternal existence in the human 
mind. Indian philosophy leads to that goal. 

5. Means of Liberation 

The means of liberation have been mentioned in all the philo¬ 
sophies. Upanisads emphasise knowledge of the true nature of 
the self. Sarhkhya emphasises the discrimination (viveka) and 
knowledge of the true nature of Prakrti. Nyaya emphasises 
true knowledge through purification of the self, withdrawal 
from the senses and concentration and meditat ion. Advaita 
emphasises Jnanayoga, or the path of knowledge. Ramanuja 
emphasises Bhakti-yoga. Patanjali emphasises Raja-yoga. 
Buddhism emphasises high ethical life. Jainism emphasises 
ethics and meditation (like that of Yoga). Each philosophical 
system has given details about the divergent means for libera¬ 
tion. This topic has been beautifully summarised by Swami 
Vivekananda, “Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to 
manifest the divinity within by controlling nature, external and 
internal. Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic con¬ 
trol, philosophy, by one, or more, or all of these—and be 
free.” 


C. FACTORS OF PERSONALITY 

The essence of human personality is Atman which is of the 
nature of pure consciousness. According to Sankara, Atman is 
consciousness itself. Ramanuja believes that consciousness is 
its attribute. Nyaya-Vaisesika believes that consciousness is an 
adventitious (aupfidhika) quality of the soul. Saihk hya calls it 
an essential attribute of Purusa which is reflected in Mahat. 
Bauddha does not believe in the existence of a permanent self, 
but a stream of consciousness. Jaina endorses Ramanuja’s 
view. Anyway consciousness, or soul characterised by conscious¬ 
ness is the essence of human personality. 

The soul possesses body and mind as its agents. The triune 
of souJj body and mind is accepted by all the schools (except 
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by Bauddha). A detailed description of psycho-physical system 
and the gross body is given by Sanikhya. The thirteen elements of 
mind and five elements of body constitute the total body 
(physico-mental) of Purusa. Upanisads have explained the five 
sheaths, and its details are given by Vedanta, Since Bauddha 
does not believe in soul, its concept of personality is a Pudgala 
which is a congregation of five Skandhas namely the Rupa, 
Vedana, Samjna, Sanskara and Vijnana. These roughly cor¬ 
respond to the five kosas of Vedanta—Rupa with Annamaya, 
Vedana with Manomaya, Samjna, and sanskara with Vijnana- 
maya and Vijnana with Anandamaya. 

1. The Self 

The Self as the essence of personality and the substratum of 
all consciousness has been declared by all the schools of philo¬ 
sophy (except by Bauddha). Upani§ads present the fullest details 
about the Self, and its identity with Brahman. Saihkhya calls 
it Purusa, and talks of plurality of purusas, with one genus (as 
a common factor). Nyaya makes a little departure from Upa- 
ni§ads and Samkhya, by mentioning that Self is intelligent only 
in relation to body and that consciousness is its adventitious 
quality. Nyaya, however, affirms the eternality of the Self. The 
souls are many and each soul acts through its agent Buddhi. 
Advaita calls it the witnessing Self (SaksI), the immutable 
(kutastha), and explains the relation between Self and Brahman 
through two theories viz, Abhfisavada and Avacheda-vada. The 
reflection of the Self in ego is called Cidabhasa. The relation 
•of kutastha with Cidabhasa is explained as that of between 
•original face and reflection in mirror. The theory of Maya and 
Avidya, according to which the Self is enveloped by ignorance 
and thus it identifies non-self, with self, has a great psychological 
significance. Details about this theory were explained above 
(Chapter VIII). The relation between the individual and Self 
and the Cosmos, primarily explained by Upani§ads, have been 
•explained in detail by Advaita (see Chapter VIII and diagram 
;8 above). 

.2, The Subtle Body 

Upanisads mention the Linga-sarira or the Suk§ama iSarira 
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which includes the five vital airs, the Manas, the Buddhi and 
the Ahaihkara. In sleep and death, the physical body remains 
detatched with the self, but the subtle body accompanies the 
Self. It transmigrates alongwith the soul, at the time of death. 
It contains the seed of the Karma. The subtle-body, according 
to Samkhya is atomic in size, and it contains eighteen adjuncts. 
It stores Vasanas and Samskaras. It is undetermined as regards 
six. It is not dissolved till liberation. 

3. Buddhi 

Upanisads declare the supremacy of Buddhi in the illustra¬ 
tion where the soul is mentioned as charioteer, Buddhi the 
driver, Manas the reins, senses the horses, and body the chariot 
(K.U.,1. 3.3). All the organs proceed to intellect, and all the 
experiences are accomplished by it. Advaita mentions further 
the characteristics of Buddhi. It reveals the objects in waking 
state, and becomes both object and perception in the dream 
state. According to Advaita its characteristics are change 
(paripama), activity (cesta), suppression (nirodha), ideation in 
action (sakti), life (jivana) and characteristation (dharma). Again, 
Mind has six powers viz. (1) power of cognition and perception 
through the senses (vedana-^akti), (2) power of judgment 
(Manisa-sakti). (3) volition (ichha-sakti), (4) imagination (bha- 
vana), (5) retention (dharana), (6) memory (smarana). Judgment 
also is of two types—ascertainment (nirnaya) and reasoning 
(tarka). Reasoning is either in the form of inference (anumana) 
or discussion (paramar^a). 

4. Ahamkdra 

The T’ notion reveals the existence of ego or Ahamkara as 
an aspect of the Self. It is not exactly the Self, but a reflec¬ 
tion of the Self. Samkhya calls it an evolute of cosmic intelli¬ 
gence Mahat—an individualised consciousness through the 
interaction of Puru§a and Pradhana. But Advaita explains it 
difierently. Ahamkara is a transformation of Avidya, whereby 
the Self erroneously calls itself the experiencer and the enjoyer. 
So Ahamkara is superimposed on Self, Between ego and soul, 
there is the veil of Maya or Avidya. Once the veil is lifted, 
Ahathkara is dissolved and the true nature of the Self is revealed. 
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Ahaihkara of a child is faint, but it develops day by day 
by the accumulation of desires, fears, VSsanas etc. Ahaihkara 
can be burnt by the fire of knowledge (says Advaita), by devo¬ 
tion and self-surrender (says Ramanuja) and by deep meditation 
(says yoga). Ahaihkara is the root of all Vrttis. Destroy it 
and all the mental modes cf psychosis will die automatically. 

5. Citta 

It is another important aspect of Mind. It is that modifi¬ 
cation of Antafikarana that remembers, stores past impressions, 
tendencies, hereditary traits and Sanskaras, It corresponds to 
the subconscious mind of Western psychology. Samkhya does 
not mention Citta, but Advaita describes it in detail, and ex¬ 
plains its importance as the store-house of vasanas and sans¬ 
karas (of this life and past lives). Citta is dissolved at the rise 
of right knowledge and cessation of ignorance (Avidya). The 
Yogic method of meditation purifies the SanskSras in it to the 
extent that the whole Mind (called Citta in Yoga) becomes 
transparent capable of reflecting divine consciousness. 

The Citta is the store-house of past karma and impressions 
gathered in the past lives. These determine the present ability, 
present aptitude and the present status of the person. But it 
does not mean that man is a mere creature of the past. 
He can build new Sanskaras in his Citta, change the very fabric 
of the mental habits, exhaust the past Karmas, resolve the un¬ 
pleasant impressions, revive the past pleasant sanskaras, deve¬ 
lop the latent powers and make full cleansing of the Citta. 

6. Manas 

Upanisads describe Manas as the coordinating organ that 
synthesises the function of senses. It is material in ■ character 
and derives its power from Self. The subtlest part of food is 
turned into the energy of Manas. Samkhya calls Manas as the 
fifth Principal arising out of AhamkSra under the influence of 
Sattva. It works as the internal organ of perception to ex¬ 
perience pleasure, pain etc. It controls the ten sense organs and 
works as the cognitive, affective and conative organ. Its func¬ 
tion is to ponder (sarhkalpa) and to propose (vikalpa). It dis¬ 
criminates between the specific and non-specific. It has the 
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common property of sensory and motor. It identifies itself with 
each of the senses. Nyaya justifies the existence of Manas as 
a separate sense on the basis of non-appearance of simultane¬ 
ous cognitions. According to Mimamsa, Manas is an instru¬ 
ment of direct cognition, capable of perceiving pleasure and 
pain. But while perceiving the external objects it needs the 
five sense-organs. But iSankara goes a step further in proclaim¬ 
ing that Manas can perceive even without the sense-organs. 
Even the blind have some amount of visual perception, A 
snake has no ears, but can perceive sound. Some lower ani¬ 
mals do not have all the senses, but the perception is not 
altogether absent in the case of the sense that is lacking. Manas 
is fickle, it wanders from object to object. It is very difficult 
to steady it. Manas is related to time and distance. Time and 
distance are but modes of the mind. Short time and distance 
sometimes appears to be very long. 

7. Gross Physical Body 

The gross physical body is composed of five elements. Each 
uf the elements contains in it the other four in small propor¬ 
tion (vide chapter VIII, Section E. 16 above). Saihkhya men¬ 
tions in detail the five Tanmatras, the element potentials, which 
are connected with the five elements on the one hand and the five 
respective senses on the other .(vide Chapter IV, Section A, and 
Diagram 3 above). Kanada explains in detail the minute 
atoms, their conjunction and character, which constitute the 
gross physical body. References about five vital airs have been 
made in Upanisads, and details worked out in Vedanta. These 
roughly correspond to the various systems responsible for the 
functioning of the body. 

S. The Five Cognitive Senses 

Upani§ads mention the five cognitive senses and their func¬ 
tion. The details about these have been explained in Saihkhya, 
which have been further accepted by other systems. Bauddha 
explains the nature of five senses, the five ‘golakas’ (sense- 
organs), their substratum, object and nature (sec diagram 14, 
Chapter XI). 


3c 
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P. The Five Conative Senses 

Although Bauddha, Jaina, Mimamsa, Nyaya and Vaise§ika 
do not recognise the five motor organs as senses, their details 
have been given in Upani§ads, Samkhya, Yoga, Advaita and 
Vi§i?tadvaita, and these have generally been included among 
the senses. 

Details about nervous system are given in Caraka Samhita 
and in Tantric literature. Yoga also mentions some nerves 
connected with the yoga practices. 

D. IHE PSYCHO-PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

Although various schools have given their own description 
of the organs of Mind, the best classification is given by !§an- 
kara: 

(1) Samkhya names Mind as Antahkarapa accompanied by 
the senses called Bahyakarana. Antahkarana is composed of 
Manas (that coordinates the activities of senses), Ahanikara{ego) 
and Buddhi (that reflects). The senses are ten in number, five 
cognitive and five conative (or receptors and aifectors, sensory 
and motor). 

(2) Sankara adds Citta (the subconscious mind, the store of 
VasanS, Karmic residues, and memory images) to the above 
list, and thus makes the list complete. 

(3) Ramanuja calls the whole of Antahkarana as Manas. So 
according to him Mind comprises of 10 senses and Manas. 

(4) Nyaya-Vai^e§ika, Mimarhsa, Bauddha and Jaina go a 
step further and exclude five motor organs, and thus according 
to them Mind comprises of five cognitive senses and Manas. 
Jainas include all the motor organs in one sense-organ viz. 
tactual sense. All this is represented briefly in the diagram 
on page no. 329. 

The psycho-physical phenomena at the cosmic level and at the 
individual level has been explained by Samkhya. The theory 
of mutual reflection of Purusa and Buddhi is a novel contri¬ 
bution. The metaphor of lame and blind in explaining the mu¬ 
tual inter-dependence of matter and spirit is striking. A modi¬ 
fied description, we do find in Upani§ads and in Advaita, where¬ 
in the relation between samasti and vya§ti has been explained. 
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Diagram 15 

COMPOSITION OF MIND 


4 

External 

‘ 

Internal 


Sensory 

Organs 

Motor 

Organs 


1. Bauddha Five Sensory 

Organs — 

Jnananedriyas 

Manas 

2. Jaina 

—do— 

<- 

Manas 

3. Mimamsa 

—do— 

— 

—do— 

4. Nyaya 

—do— 

— 

— do— 

5. Vai^esika 
« 

— do— 

— 

—do — 

6. Visistadvaita 
(of Ramanuja) 

— do — 

Five Motor — do— 

Organs 

7. Yoga 

— do— 

Karmcndriya Citta 

Organs 

8. Sarhkhya 

— do— 

— do— 

Manas, 
Ahamkara 
and Buddhi 

9. Advaita 

—do— 

— do— 

Manas, 
Ahamkara, 
Buddhi and 
Citta 


E. THE STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Upani§ads have mentioned four states of consciousness viz, 
wakeful, dream, sleep and superconscious. Sarhkhya follows the 
same. Yoga gives elaborate details about the superconscious 
state, and mentions verious steps for reaching the same, and veri- 
ous grades of this state itself {e.g. Samprajnata, Asamprajhata, 
Sabxja, Nirbija and Dharmamegha Samadhi). Nyaya divides 
wakeful state into two—experience and memory. Advaita gives 
minute details about the nature of Jiva in each state (see Ch. 
VIII and also diagrams 8 and 9). It presents the unique theory 
that wakeful state is illusory in relation to the superconscious 
state just as dream state is illusory in relation to wakeful state. 
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!§ankara presents the representative theory of dreams, and 
mentions the nature of two more minor states viz. the swoon 
and the death. RamSnuja draws distinction between Turiya 
(fourth) state and Yogipratyaksa. Yoga and Jaina present ela¬ 
borate details about super-normal perception, parapsychology, 
ESP and superconsciousness. Some generalisations about the 
states of consciousness were mentioned in Upanisads (vide 
Chapter III, Section B above). 

Bauddha explains various levels of consciousness. Sublimi¬ 
nal consciousness is the subconscious, Kama-Citta is the nor¬ 
mal Consciousness, and Mahaggata Citta is the superconscious 
state (see diagram 13 in Chapter XI). 

1. Dream Theory 

A number of problems concerning the exact nature of dreams 
were mentioned above (Ch. I,). Western psychology does 
not present satisfactory reply to these. Indian philosophers 
beginning from Yajnavalkya of the Upanisadic period have 
given detailed explanations, and we find that here also Indian 
psychology is far ahead of Western psychology. 

PROBLEM I 

Are dream perceptions produced by external organs (senses) 
or not ? 

I, Reply No. One : Absolutely not. 

(i) Kapada defines a dream cognition as the consciousness 
produced by a particular conjunction of the self with the central 
censory Manas in co-operation with the subconscidus impres¬ 
sions of past experience like recollections.^ 

(ii) Pra§astapada defines a dream cognition as an internal 
perception through Manas, when all the functions of the senses 
have ceased, and the mind has retired within a trans-organic 
region of the organism.^ 

(iii) Sankara Mi^ra says that though all the dream cognitions 
are produced by the mind when it has retired, and the external 
sense-organs have ceased to operate, it is apprehended as if it 
were produced by the external sense organs (indriyadvare- 


^VS, IX, 2, 6-7. 
^P-bh, p. 183. 
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naiva).^ 

(iv) Sridhara holds that they are produced through the retir-* 
ed Manas when the functions of the peripheral organs have 
ceased.^ 

(v) l§ivaditya defines a dream as a cognition produced by the 
Manas perverted by sleep.® 

Thus all the above philosophers recognised the central origin 
of dream, and not the origin from external sense organs. But 
some thinkers gave a divergent reply that sometimes dreams are 
produced by sense-organs and sometimes not. 

2. Reply No. Two : Sometimes yes, sometimes not. 

(i) Udayana admits that in the dream state the peripheral 
organs (at least the tactual organs which pervades the organism) 
do not altogether cease to operate. External stimuli, if not 
sujBficiently intense to awaken the perSon, may act upon the 
peripheral organs and produce dream cognitions.^ Thus there 
are two types of dreams—centrally excited and peripherally 
excited. We do perceive external sounds in dreams, when they 
are not sufficiently loud to rouse up from sleep, and the faint 
external sounds perceived through the ears during light sleep 
easily incorporate themselves into dreams. We do perceive 
heat and cold when we are dreaming.® 

Recent researches in experimental psychology have proved 
that external stimuli very often create dream phenomenon. 

PROBLEM 2 

Are dreams produced or stimulated by disorders of the 
internal bodily orders? 

Reply : Pranastapada, iSridhara, iSankara Mi^ra and ^ivaditya 
do not recognise the sensory origin of dreams, but they 
still hold that certain dreams are produced by organic dis¬ 
orders within the body. Caraka the famous physician was the 
first to declare that some dreams are stimulated by pathologi- 
cal disorders, within the organism. Pra^astapada explains it in 

^VSU, IX, 2,7. 

mK, p. 184. 

W, p. 68. 

^NK, III, p. 9. 

SNK, III, p. 9. 
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detail in the following way. Those who suffer disorders of 
flatuency (vata), dream that they are flying in the sky, wander¬ 
ing about on earth, fleeing with fear from tigers etc. And those 

who are of bilious (pitta) temperament, dream that they are 
entering fire etc. And those who are of phlegmatic temperament, 
dream that they are crossing the sea, bathing in rivers etc.^ 

PROBLEM 3 

What are the physiological organs that function at the time 
of dream perception ? 

Reply : 

1. The external sense organs do function in dreams, but not 
in the same manner as in wakeful state, Udayana explains that 
external senses do function, but dream perceptions are not due 
to those, because the objects we perceive may not be existing 
at all. 

2. The internal organs also function, and these may affect 
the dream perception. The bad health, temperature, pain, in¬ 
digestion also may stimulate dreams. 

3. The principal organ of the dream is Manas, that has 
retired at that time from wakeful experiences. 

4. Caraka says that Manovaha Nadi, a channel along which 
centrally initiated presentations come to the sixth lobe of 
Manasacakra.^ According to Yoga-tantra it is the channel ot 
communication of Jiva with the Manasacakra (sensorium) at the 
base of the brain. When sensations are centrally initiated as 
in a dream, a special Nadi called Svapnavaha Nadi which 
appears to be a branch of Manovaha Nadi serves as the chan¬ 
nel of communication from Jiva to Manasacakra.® 

PROBLEM 4 

Are dream perceptions real or illusory ? 

Reply : Indian philosophers right from Yajfiavalkya have 
declared that dream perceptions are not real. No chariots are 
there, and no horses, but we seem to perceive these. The dreamer 

^VSU, IX, 2,7. 

^Caraka Samhita, Indriyasthana, Ch. V. 

®SeaI, Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus ^ p. 223. 
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becomes as it were a king, while he is not.^ 

Dream perceptions are therefore illusory, but not exactly in 
the same way as the illusions in wakeful state are. Udayana 
explains that dreams and illusions resemble in so far as both 
apprehend objects which do not exist at that time and place, 
but illusions are products of sense-object contact, while dreams 
are not produced by senses. I^ridhara states that dreams take 
place only when we are asleep, and hence different from illusions. 
Jayasithha Suri endorses this view. This view is universal. 

PROBLEM 5 

Are dream perceptions definite or indefinite perceptions? 

Reply : Udayana holds that dream perceptions (d. p.) are 
definite and determinate in character, in which mind does not 
oscillate between alternate possibilities. 

PROBLEM 6 

Are dreams presentative or representative? 

Reply : Vaisesika holds the presentative theory. But iSankara 
and many others hold the opposite view which is the majority 
view. They hold that dream perceptions are produced by re¬ 
collections of already perceived objects. The detailed arguments 
have been give’n above in the Chapters on Nyaya, Mimamsa 
and Vedanta. 


PROBLEM 7 

What is the relation between wakeful state and dream state; 
and sleep and dream state? 

Reply : Upanisads have explained in detail the four states of 
consciousness, and their mutual relations. Cdndogya explains 
the pendulum of mental states (see illustration I.) Advaita pre¬ 
sents further details (vide Chapter VIII). 

PROBLEM 8 

Are the dreams anyway connected with individual’s past and 
future life and past karma? 

Reply : Ramanuja explains that the cause of the dreams is 
the karma of the individual. Some dreams are retributive in 

^BU, n, 1,18 ; IV> 3, 10; CU, VIII, 10, 2; CU, VIII, 10; 1. 
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character. Some dreams are prophetic. He gives details about 
the relation of dreams with dharma (merit), karma and sattvika 
traits (vide Chapter IX above), Kumarila also talks of dreams 
representing experiences in previous birth (vide Chapter VII 
above). There are numerous references of prophetic dreams as 
well as dreams wherein departed souls are met. 

Classification of Dreams 

Different schools have presented different classification. Caraka 
talks of six types. Vaisesika talks of four types viz. (1) those 
born of physiological disturbances (2) due to sub-conscious 
impressions, (3) due to Dharma and Adharma or Adrsta and 
(4) dream within dream. Buddhists add prophetic dreams. In 
all there are six types of dreams whose details are found in the 
various philosophies: 

(a) Some dreams are due to peripheric stimulation—intra 
organic or extra organic. 

(b) Some dreams are due to subconscious impressions, and 
these include dream hallucinations. Some of these dreams relate 
to a recent experience; some bring about fulfilment of repressed 
desires and some are constructive imagination. This explanation 
is empirically evidenced by all. 

(c) Some dreams are prophetic in nature, and are associated 
with the fruit of past Karma. 

(d) Some are telepathic dreams, in which the mind has com¬ 
munication with persons separated by long distance. Numerous 

incidents of such nature have been reported in all the ages,^ 
and in all the countries. 

(e) There are cases of dream-within-dream (svapnantika. 
jnana). 

(f) Lastly there are pathological or morbid dreams, as is. 
commonly known to psycho-analysts* 

Theories of Dreams 

Buddhist philosophy admits four theories of dreams viz. the- 

physiological theory, the psychological theory, the superstitious, 
theory and the clairvoyant theory. 

2. Sleep Theory 

Upanisads explained that the self rests in peace in its own 
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self during deep sleep (susupti).^ It is mentioned that the soul 
in sleep glides into the arteries of heart and becomes one with 
it.^ Here the self desires no desires, sees no dream but enjoys 
pure delight ‘like a married couple in love embrace’. The self 
is at one with Brahman. The Jiva retires from the outward and 
inward activities and enters into its own nature. All this has 
been reiterated by Advaita. In this state, there functions neither 
the physical body, nor the subtle body, but the causal body 
(karapa-sarira). There is complete cessation of empirical con¬ 
sciousness. Only the self continues to exist though it is bereft 
of all experiences. The mind is absorbed into the cause. The 
senses are at rest. All the vrttis remain in subtle state. The 
empirical consciousness ceases (prapancopasamam). The pheno¬ 
mena of duality caused by the action of mind are present in the 
waking and dreaming state only but absent in deep sleep state. 

5. Superconsciousness 

Self-realisation being the ultimate goal of life, frequent refer¬ 
ences are made in Upanisads regarding controlling of mind 
as a means of self realization, and the methods for that. Hence 
Asana, Pranayam, Chanting Aum, Concentration (dhyana) 
and Samadhi have been recommended. Rudimentaries of Yogic 
methods are already described in Maitri Upani^ad. The practice 
of Yoga and superconscious experience has also been describ¬ 
ed in Svetdhatara Upanisad. The method of introversion, 
controlling of thoughts, deep concentration and meditation has 
been suggested for attaining higher powers of mind, and super¬ 
conscious experience. Other philosophical systems also (except 
Mimamsa) acknowledge superconscious state, supernatural 
powers, and para-psychology. Yoga deals with it in a detailed 
manner and explains the eight-fold ladder of attaining super¬ 
consciousness. It mentions the types of supernormal powers 
attained by a yogi during the preliminary stages of his practice, 
and forbids the use of these as that hampers future progress. It 
mentions the various stages even in the Samadhi (see Illustra¬ 
tion 4-6). Though Yoga does not mention Kundalins Sakti or 

II, 1,17. 

^Ibid, II, 1, 19. 
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^Serpent Power’, the later Tantric literature gives detailed des¬ 
cription of the latent power and its fulfilment by the passage 
through six plexuses (satcakras). There is no dearth of Yogis 
even now in India, and many Yogis have given account of Yogic 
practices and its fruits. Swami Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, 
Rama Tirtha, Mahaysi Raman, Aurobindo, Mehar Baba, 
Abhedananda, Rama Charaka, Yogananda, Shivananda, 
Shankaracaraya of Haridvar, Mahesh Yogi and others have 
enlivened this subject in the present century through their teach¬ 
ings based on personal experience in Yoga. 

Superconscious state is differentiated from deep sleep 
(susupti). In deep sleep a person does not remember what is 
dreamt of, or he falls into absolute unconsciousness. But in 
Samadhi, a person enters into absolute silence, immortality 
and peace. There is perfect ‘awareness’. It is not sleep. Even a 
few minutes of Samadhi give refreshment and vigour, more 
than that given by hours of sleep. 

F. MENTAL FUNCTIONS 

Some rudimentary functions have been mentioned by Up- 
ani§ads, e.g. judgment, ideation, wisdom, insight etc. (vide 
UA., III. 3). Some more functions have been added in 
Bfhadaranyaka. Some attempts have been made to define 
attention. Sukha and Duhkha have been mentioned as the 
basic emotions. Some emotions like fear and desire have been 
discussed. The word Vftti has been used in later systems to 
stand for fluctuations of mind, or psychosis. According to 
Advaita, Vftti is the offspring of Caitanya (consciousness), and 
it functions through Antahkarana and the senses, and is modi¬ 
fied by the nature of the object (V.P,I.18). Vrtti includes doubt, 
certitude, pride and recollection. The scope of Vrtti according 
to Yoga is vast indeed. It includes all types of mental function¬ 
ing. The subject-matter of Yoga is the types of Vftti, the nature 
of Vftti and the method of controlling the Vrtti of mind. Yoga 
explains Vrtti in detail. It mentions fivefold mental functioning 
viz. correct understanding, misconception, fancy, sleep and 
memory (Y.S.I,. 6-11). It also explains the three methods of 
modification of the thinking principle, viz, mortification, study 
and resignation to God {Y.S.,II. 1). Some functions of the mind 
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are given by Bauddha also. The seven functions according to 
Bauddha are contact, feeling, perception, volition, concentra¬ 
tion, psychic life and attention. 

7. Cognition 

According to Samkhya the cognition belongs to Purusa 
(the soul) who cognises through the agency of Antahkarana 
which constitutes of Buddhi, Ahamkara and Manas. Manas is 
again helped by the ten senses. Manas arranges these sense-per¬ 
ceptions into percepts, presents it to Ahamkara, which again 
presents it to Buddhi to form concept. Besides direct perception 
the means of cognition are inference and testimony of authori¬ 
ty. Miraamsa accepts that all cognition is true (svatah-pra- 
manya). It is false only when proved by any evidence. This 
philosophy again declares that cognition is independent of ver¬ 
bal expression. Kiimarila holds that cognitions have real sub¬ 
strate in the external world. Even the illusory cognition have a 
real substratum. There can be, however, wrong cognition when 
the mind is affected by some sort of derangement, when the 
sense organs do not function properly, or when the object itself 
presents some difficulty {Sahara Bhdsya, 1,1.4). According to 
Western psychology, it is the object that presents stimuli to the 
senses, and through the senses to the mind. But Advaita talks 

I 

of the reverse process of cognition. It is the mind that reaches 
out to external objects through the senses. Hence the objects do 
not exist apart from what we perceive. But Ramanuja believes 
in the real existence of objects independent of our perception. 
Cognition according to him is two-fold—experience (anubhava) 
and remembrance (smrti). He gives further details about the 
process and levels of cognition (vide Chapter 9 above). Bauddha 
includes the following items in cognition: imagination, images, 
fancy, after-image, appreciation, concentration, dreams and 
perception. The criteria of true cognition is the subjectraatter 
of Nyaya philosophy. 

2. Perception 

The detailed analysis of perception, its nature, process, types, 
functioning etc. is given by Nyaya (Chapter 5 above). Nyaya 
defines perception as apprehension through sense-object 
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contact. It describes in detail the function of the senses, mind, 
soul and the body in the act of perception. It mentions three 
characteristics of perception (N.B.I., 1.4), and its six kinds. It 
gives details about numerous types of perception and distin¬ 
guishes between I.P. and D.P. The theory of ‘prapyakarita,^ 
has been well explained by Nyaya. Mimamsa follows the same 
except in the case of auditory sense. Prabhakara has contributed 
his doctrine of ‘Tripartite Perception’ (vide Chapter 7 Mi- 
mamsa gives further details about the perception of individual, 
perception of class (Jati), perception of the Self, illusory per¬ 
ception and supernormal perception. According to Advaita, 
the mind assumes the form of the object and appears to be 
exactly like the object of perception. The process of perception 
has been explained in a different manner (V.P., I. 18). Bauddha 
defines perception as cognition free from the mental concepts 
such as name, class and the like. He talks of direct perception 
in which both sense-object contact and mental perception are 
included. Perception according to him is only momentary. 
There is no continuous or uniform perception, but only a 
series of momentary impressions in succession, Sarhkhya men¬ 
tions a number of causes of non-perception (S.K., 7.). 

Advaita mentions six stages of mental functioning. Percep¬ 
tion through the cognitive senses is the first stage. Mind goes 
out through the senses, envelops the object and assumes its 
shape. The psychosis (vrtti) removes the veil (avarapa) that 
conceals the object. Consciousness is associated with the Vrtti, 
and it illuminates the object, in the same way as lamp illumi¬ 
nates the object. The second stage is discrimination by Manas. 
Mind enquires whether it is an object or not, if it is an object, 
what object it is. The third stage is determining the object 
(ni:5caya) by Buddhi. The fourth stage is retention of the thought 
in Citta. Citta enquires and associates with previous experi¬ 
ence. Fifthly, Aharhkara asserts and commands. Sixthly, the 
conative sense-organs receive the command and execute the 
same, through the mediation of Buddhi and Manas. 

Doubtful Perception 

Details about doubtful perception have been presented by 
Nyaya (N.S.I. 1.23), and Vaise§ika (V.S., IT 217.). 
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Illusory Perception 

An interesting discussion has taken place among the various 
schools of Indian philosophy regarding illusory perception. 
There are five theories (panca khyati) of erroneous perception, 
{viz. Akhyati, Asat-khyati, Vipareeta-khyati, Atma-khyati and 
Anirvacanlya-khyati). Ramanuja’s theory approaches the ex¬ 
planation of modern psychology. Sankara calls it inexplicable 
(Ch. 8, Section H.3 above). 

Extrasensory Perception 

Nyaya calls it Alaukika Pratyaksa and defines it as perception 
through extraordinary medium. It includes intuitive percep¬ 
tion or yogi-pratyaksa. Yoga explains the various types of 
E.S.P. and the objects of concentration (sarhyama) which bring 
about each type. 

5. Indeterminate and Determinate Perception 

There have been lot of speculation with regard to what we 
call in Western psychology sensation, perception and conception. 
Indian psychologists have thought in terms of Nirvikalpa and 
Savikalpa, as two stages of perception. The first is the prelimi¬ 
nary stage, the first result of the Contact between the sense and 
the object, and is called Nirvikalpa (I.P.) i.e. Indeterminate 
Perception. But there have been differences amongst the various 
schools as regards the nature of I.P. Advaita and Jaina, iden¬ 
tify I.P. with mere sensation, the apprehension of mere being 
(satta), without any further recognition of its name, class etc. 
At that stage even the object does not exist. Bauddha also calls 
it thing in itself, devoid of all qualifications. Saihkhya goes a 
little further and accepts the apprehension of an object, but 
devoid of any qualifications. Kumarila also follows the same 
when he calls I.P. as perception of a baby or a dumb person. 
Gangesa of neo-Nyaya calls I.P. apprehension without quali¬ 
fications of name, class ete. These views of Saihkhya, Kumarila 
and Gangesa, identify I.P. roughly with percept' or ‘knowledge 
of acquaintance’ of Western psychology. According to them 
D.P. is the ‘knowledge about’, wherein apprehension of name, 
class and qualifications exists. But other philosophers go a step 

further. Prasastapada of Vaisesika school calls I.P, apprehension 

» 
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with specific and generic qualities, without any distinction 
between these. Prabhakara (of MImamsa School) also follows 
the same Vatsyayana (of Nyaya School) calls IP. as perception 
without verbal image. Ramanuja believes that I.P. is apprehen¬ 
sion with definite qualities. Thus the D.P. of Samkhya is 
his I.P. This may be represented roughly by the following 
diagram. 


Diagram 16 
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4. Recognition {Pratyabhijna) 

Nyaya thinkers give details about the nature of recognition. 
It is knowledge of the present object as qualified by the past. 
Recognition is distinguished from recollection which may be 
purely imaginary (not depending upon the object present). Ac¬ 
cording to Kumarila recognition is based on recollection but is 
fundamentally perceptual in character. 

5. Memory 

Memory is a very important subject in Indian psychology. Its 
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scope is not only the present life but also the past lives. Annam- 
bhalta defines memory as representative cognition of past ex¬ 
periences due solely to the impressions produced by them. Its 
distinction from recognition and Saruskilras is explained in 
Nyaya (N.S., III. 1.18; III. 2»40). Asraany as 23 causes of 
memory have been mentioned in Nyaya (N.S., III. 2.44). Kanada 
extols memory by giving it a place in the list of Pramanas 
(sources of valid knowledge). It refers to a particular conjunc¬ 
tion of Self and the mind to result in memory (V.S.U., IX. 2.6), 
and explains the necessary conditions for memory (V.S., IX. 
2 . 6 ). 

According to Sfimkliya, memory is the function of Buddhi. 
According to Vedanta, it is the function of Citta. Four charac¬ 
teristics of memory have been explained viz. (i) easy reproduc¬ 
tion (sugamata), (ii) reproducing accurately without increase or 
decrease like chanting of mantra (avaikalya), (iii) retention for 
a long time (dharana) and (iv) recalling at once when needed 
(apaharana). Memory is assisted by two factors. Association 
of ideas is the first factor. A flower-gift from a friend reminds 
us of the friend. Similarity is the second factor. A tall tree 
may remind us of a tall friend. 

6. Attention 

Nyaya says that mind attends to one thing at a time. Atten¬ 
tion is non simultaneous and successive, though it appears that 
mind attends to many things at a time. Hence attention to 
one thing is in-attention to,another. The rapid state of succes¬ 
sive attention is illustrated by the analogy of fire-circle. (N.B., 
in. 2.58). The same process takes place in reading. Mind can 
send only one kind of sensation at one time like a gate-keeper. 

7. Reasoning 

Various methods of reasoning have been explained in detail 
by Nyaya. In fact the subject-matter of Nyaya is logic, which 
includes the whole process of sound reasoning, the fallacies and 
the false reasoning. The method of Pramanas as explained by 
Nyaya has been accepted by all the schools. The only modi¬ 
fications that some other schools make is adding some more 
to tlie four Pramaga§ Qf Nyaya. 
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Some special menial modes 

Attachment and repulsion are two mental modes or Psycho¬ 
ses (Vrttis). Their fundamental bases is ignorance and ego. It 
is this ego that under the influence of ignorance presents like 
and dislike and further attachment and repulsion, pleasure and 
pain, and these in turn beget Karma. In order to destroy 
Karma, one should destroy Raga and Dvesa. Both these are 
inter-dependent and mutually inexclusive. 

Similarly Tness and ‘Mineness’ are two modes. These bind 
the soul in bondage of life and world. So these should be 
destroyed. 

Fear is another Vrtti, in the form of fear of disease, or death, 
or losing property or public criticism etc. Its effect is unhappi¬ 
ness and formation of complexes. Hence it is to be curbed 
either through opposite suggestion, (pratipaksa-bhavana) or 
by developing courage, or by disattachment to the objects of 
pleasure. Introversion (antarmukhi) and extroversion (bahir- 
mukh!) are two more modes. The former is the indrawing of 
the energy of mind by means of abstraction (pratyahara) and 
renunciation (vairagya). The wandering mind is made to rest 
at one place. The latter mode is the outgoing tendency of the 
mind due to Rajas, Samskara or habit. In this case the vision 
is turned outward. This can be controlled by renunciation and 
devotion. The first step is not to be directed towards the body, 
its dress, embellishment, food and physical tastes. The second 
step is to control mental luxuries. The third is to enter intel¬ 
lectual delights. Thus the mind can withdraw from the outer 
desires and go inwards. 

Renunciation is another mode, which is opposite to attach¬ 
ment (raga). It means dissatisfaction with worldly pleasures. It 
is of two types; (1) karuna vairagya which is developed due 
to unpleasant experiences of life and (2) Viveka-purna Vaira¬ 
gya which is developed through discrimination and proper 
understanding. The latter is the best form of renunciation. 

Repulsion and jealousy (dvesa) also can be controlled by 
three means. Let a person think that he will not gain by being 
jealous of another. Secondly, let him entertain the idea of uni¬ 
versal brotherhood. Thirdly, let him resign to God. 

Hope and attainment are two more rao^es, A person hopes 
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for good fruit (pratyasa) and also accepts the good fruit 
(parigraha). Both these make a person beggar of beggars. With 
the former he continues hoping, and that never ends. With the 
latter, he entertains more hopes due to want of satiation. The 
cycle never ends. Both these modes need to be checked. One 
should not hope beyond hope. All the modes can be controlled 
by concentration. 

8. Affection 

Kanada devotes one full section to a discussion about the 
nature of pleasure and pain (V.S., X). Pleasure is agreeableness, 
and pain is repulsion. Both cannot dwell together simultaneous¬ 
ly. Sankara Misra refers to four types of the feeling of pleasure 
(V.S.U., X. 1.3) and refers to dependence of affection on some 
amount of cognition also. Pleasure and pain are the two basic 
emotions. Some more details about pleasure and love have been 
presented by Vidyaranya (P.D., XII). Psychology of devotion, 
love and pure emotions have been detailed out by Ramanuja. 
According lo him Bhakti is the best means of sublimating our 
emotions, and love supersedes not only the other emotions but 
also intellect and will. His Bhakti*Yoga became extremely 
popular in the mediaeval period, 

Conation 

The word ‘Sarhkalpa’ (will) appears frequently in Upanisads. 
The world is a result of divine will. All human action depends 
upon will or desire (kama). Man possesses freedom to act. 
Mimaihsa declares that without assuming human freedom man 
cannot be held re.sponsibIe for his good or bad deeds. Six steps 
of voluntary action are mentioned in detail (Chapter VII above). 
The best method of strengthening our will power has been ex¬ 
plained by Yoga. Yoga teaches training of emotions and train¬ 
ing of will, where the tendencies are unwholesome, the method 
of auto-suggestion (pratipaksa bhavana) has been prescribed. 
The extreme of emotional life can be avoided by williug to 
remain at the neutral point (samatva), and by conducting all 
the normal working of life with detachment and dispassion. 
Hypersensitivity is the cause of mental breakdown. We may 
have to swallow many a bitter pill, and retain our hilarity in 
order to ^s|at>l!sh firmly mental equilibrium. 
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9. Therapy and Mental Health 

The principles of Yoga lead us to the most reliable therapeu¬ 
tic measures and a sound system of building mental health. 
The stresses and strains of life in the present century are too 
heavy to enable even the man of strong will to make full ad¬ 
justment with his family environment, occupational environ¬ 
ment and social environment. Shocks, prolonged disease, acci¬ 
dents, sudden onslaught of poverty, loss of occupation, sudden 
insecurity, sudden death of near and dear one, destruction of 
life and property in war and such calamities, besides the eternal 
miseries of old-age, disease and death, present a dire challenge 
to the delicate and sensitive human mind. Patahjali provides 
us the recipe to meet the challenge, and to destroy the miseries 
of the world. Firstly, the nine types of mental distractions are 
to be checked. Secondly, constant practice of truth or princi¬ 
ple is to be had. Thirdly, an attitude of friendliness, compas¬ 
sion, gladness and indifference towards happiness and misery 
is to be cultivated. Fourthly, regular practice in concentration 
on higher principles should be done. This strengthens will-power 
and mental capacities. Meditation steadies the mind, develops 
inherent powers and builds strength to endure the shocks of 
life. The cause of majority of the cases of heart failures, neuro¬ 
sis, psychosis, schizophrenia and insanity is lack of mental 
resistence of shocks to life. Meditation builds that resistence. 
Yoga claims complete cure of the hardest of the neurotics and 
insane lunatics. If the insane person cannot practice Yoga him¬ 
self, another yogi can take pity over him and by means of yogic 
powers bring him to normalcy. Spiritual power can be trans¬ 
mitted by a yogi to another (^aktisancara). 

10, Self-analysis and Control of Mental Activity 
* 

Yoga teaches self-analysis, as the sure method of modifica- 

tion of mind. Self-realisation is ttip fnnri rrrvol r\^ ItTc* 
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emancipation is achieved. Bauddha and Jaina prescribe similar 
path of penance. The physical and mental austerity of Jaina 
corresponds to the ladder of Yoga. Indian psychology is thus 
not only a positive science, but also a normative science, leading 
to the understanding as well as control of Mind. 

This is the story of Indian psychology —a play of eleven Acts, 

having a common theme, a common purpose, but different 

characters. The whole of Indian psychology is redolent with 

spiritualism. Its subject of study is ‘Consciousness’ itself and 

% 

it teaches how to know Consciousness through consciousness 
(learning Yoga through Yoga). It gives an insight into the 
depths of human mind and spirit, and does not wander only 
at the outskirts and peripheries. We have been late in present¬ 
ing it before the West as well as the East. The present investiga¬ 
tion might work as the first step in this direction. We are 
reminded of a quotation from Manusmrti, which might form 
the epilogue of this work : 

“Let men all over the world learn their ideals from the in¬ 
tellectuals born in this land.” 

^‘Etaddesa parsiitasyd sakaMdagra-janmanah svam svam car- 
ittam sikseran prithivydm sarva-mdnavdh.^' 
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Anirvacaniya Khyati', see khydti 
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ful state, 218; and illusion, 241; and 
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50, 207; as universe, 206; identifica¬ 
tion with Atman, 53, 202-204; his 
attributs, 207; doctrine of, 94, 202, 
207; nirguna, 209; sagupa, 209; 
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Brahma-nSdi, 278 
Brahma-randra, 278 
Buddhi, 87, 108-109, 217, 325; its 
definition, 223; its non-conscious 
nature, 257 

Buddhism, 301; schools of, 301; 
personality in, 304 

Caitanya, 62, 205; as Brahman, 205; 
types of, jiva-saksin. 234; Isvara- 
sSksin, 234; vigaya, 234; pramapa, 
234; pramatr, 234; sakti, 67 

Cakra, 266 
Cak^us, 104 
Carvaka, 319 . 

Causal body, 219 

Causation theory, 164, 180,202, 208, 
U1 

Censor, 212 
Ce?ta, 200 
Challa; 124 
Cmbh&sa, 111. 224 
Cikirsa, 200 

at,61,9A,m, 206, 212, 243, 248- 
249 

C/VW, 46, 85, 86, 221-222, 265, 326; 
definition of, 223; composition of, 
274-275; karapa, 275; kSrya, 275; 
type of, 276 
Cognised, 190 
Cogniser, 190 

Cognition, 88, 337, of languages, 
132; Verbal, 186; wrong, 188; 
means of, 235; degrees of, 235; in 
Nyaya, 125; in Vedanta, 235; in 
V. Advaita, 256-258; in Buddhism 
306- in Jainism, 314 
Conation, 261,343 

Consciousness, 35, 94, 202, 204, 214, 
321; absolute, 234; as attribute of 
Self, 216; as attibute of God, 244; 
Cosmic, 94-95, 214,234; individual, 
95; in Nyaya, 127; in Vaiie§ika,164; 
in V.Advaita, 248-249;in Buddhism, 
305; pure, 215, 230; purity of, 
270; stream of, 127; 
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states of, 67,94,218. 227-228, 233. 

249-250,273, 329; type of, 235; 
wakeful state of, 229 
Constancy of the world, 204 
Control of thought, 90 
Cosmic evolution, 309 
Cosmic mind, 39 

Cosmology in Upani§ad, 62-66; in 
Samkhya, 98-107 

Dari ana, 92 
Devaloka, 234 
]Oe 3 .th State, 233 

Deep sleep, 73, 160, 206, 214, 232; 
self in, 75; mind in, 214; and 
Avidya, 232; in V. Advaita, 252 
Dhamni, 27S-279 
Dhararia, 90, 286, 289 
Dharma, 158, 255 
Dharmin, 255 

Dharmabhuta jnana, 244, 246, 249, 
255 

Dhdryam, 108 
DMtudosa, 159 
Dhrtih, 47 
DhTr, 88 

Dhyana, 90,286,289 
Do?a, 136 
Dravya, 124 

Dream and external organs, 330; and 
bodily disorders, 331; and karma, 
333; and physiological organs, 
332; classification of, 334; effect 
of stimulii on, 320; ethical aspect 
of, 251; relation with wakeful state, 
230, 233; presentative theory of, 
231; representative theory of, 231, 
251; sources of, 159; NySya 
theory of, 158; Vai:§e§ika theory of 
167; V. Advaita theory of, 251; 
nature of, 72; prophetic dream, 
251, 320; types of real or illusory, 
332; definite or indefinite, 333 
Dream Consciousness, 199 
Drm, 212, 215 
Dr strata, 124 
Drtir, 88 


Dubkha, 125, 136 
Dvam, 202, 247 
DvaitSdvaita, 202 
Dvanda, 267 
Dvdri, 108 

Dve^a, 125, 267, 342 
Dyanuka, 163 

Ego, 203; its difference with Self, 215 
Egoism, 203; false, 203 
Ekakarya, 157 

Elements, 103 type of, 103; Compo¬ 
sition of, 226 
Equilibrium, 284 
Ethics, 204 
Ethical principle, 321 
Existence {sat), 202, 204 
Extra-sensory perception, 30, 294- 
296 

Extra-sensory powers, 95, 294-296 
Extrems of emotional life, 271 

Fear, 89 

Gandha, 104 
Ghr3na, 104 

God as universal Self, 203 

God realization, 92 

Gufia, 98, 100, 124, 207 ; typs of, 148 

Guru, 203 

Heredity, 32; Versus environment, 
32; in Nyaya, 134 
Hetvabhasa, 124 

Hiranyagarbha, 45, 63, 65, 67-69, 

218 

Hrir, 88 
Iccha, 125 

Identity of wave with sea, 202; of 
own with reflection, 202; of ether 
with ether in pot, 202; of self with 
Absolute, 203, 216; methods of 
realizing, 203 

Ignorance, 95, 136,203; veil of, 95; 
as cause of body, 203 
Illusion, 202; cosmic, 202; illustra¬ 
tion of, 242; illusory universe. 
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203; illusory perception, 155, 190, 
240-41; process of 241; Vedantic 
theory of, 242 

Indriya, 107; Jnana, 108; karma, 108; 
Indriya-janyam, 239 
Intuitive experience of self, 203 
Intuitional method, 92 
Introspection method, 37, 92 
livara, 62-65, 68-69, 209, 218, 244- 
245. 265 

Ihara-pratyidhdna, 280 

Jagrat, 67 1 229; definition of, 229 
Jainism, 312; psychology in, 312; 
philosophical begin of, 312 
Jalpa, 124 
Janma, 136 
Japa, 284 
JSti, 124, 267 
Jihvd, 104 

Jiva, 56, 95, 107, 206, 312; com¬ 
position of, 212; definition of, 213; 
difference with self, 213; difference 
with wakeful state, 229; plurality 
of, 256; V. Advaita, 253, 254 
Jivatman^ 58 
JHanOy 125,255 
JMnam, 51 
jnm, 253, 254 

JHdnendriya, 85, 86; ^rotra, 87; 
tavak, 87; cak^u, 87; Jihva, 87; 
gbrSna, 87 
Jnanakanda, 201 
Jn&nalak^cmtay 146 
Jutih, 47, 88 

Kaivalyam, 107, 270 
Kama, 47, 88 
Kapha, 279 

Karam, 107; antah—, 107; bshya—, 
107; trayoda^a, 107; pratyak^a, 152 
Kdrapa, 208, 212; metaphors explain¬ 
ing it, 208; nimitta.208; 
upadhana, 208; sahak5ri, 209 
Kdratta-iarlra, 87-218; 

Karma, 50, 57-58; Sgami, 278; 
prSrabdha, 278; sancita, 278; 


ni§kama, 246; fruit of, 58; Nyaya 
catagory, 124; transmigration and, 
57 ; law of, 57, 94. 313, 321; law 
of karma in Nyaya, 133; law of 
karma in V. Advaita, 255 
Karma-kdn^a, 201 
Karmrnaya, 267, 277 
Karmendriya, 85, 86, 130 
Karta, 212, 253 
Karyata jhana, 199 
Khydti, 210,290; 

five thories of, 240-241; khyati, 
240, 241 ; anyatha, 240, 241; aast, 
240; atma, 240; anirvacaniya, 240- 
241 

Kleia, 267 
Kratur, 47, 88 
Kritisddhyatd-jnana, 200 
Kriya, 200 
K?etra, 212, 249 
K^etrajha, 212,249 
Ksiti, 103-104 

Kundalim, 266, 296; Sakti, 266; yoga, 
266 

KOfastha, 212-214, 219; relation with 
ego etc, 214; as re fleeted in body 
217 

Laingika jHana, 176 
Lakfaija, 157 
Loukika-pratyak^a, 145 
Law of karma, 57, 94, 313, 321 
Liberation, 60, 90, 92, 322; and 
renunciation, 61; in Nyaya, 135; 
in V. Advaita, 246; means of, 322 
Lila, 245 
Ling a, 157 

Linga-sarira, 87, 95, 108, 110,218, 
220, 324; characteristics of, 111; 
composition of 220; Nyaya theory 
of, 132 Love in Advaita, 242 

Mahabhuta, 103-104, 108; type of, 
103; composition of, 226 
Mahat, 100-101, 104-105,108, 220 
Marian, 85,102, 108, 326; definition 
of, 222; in V. Advaita, 256 
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Manipura, 297 
Mantua, 47, 88 
Mantra, 284 
Matih, 47, 88 

Manomaya ko^a, 79, 87, 218, 222 
Manovahyanddi, 278 
Mdyd, 95, 202, 209, 227; as 

inexplicable, 202; as sahakari 
karana, 209; as special power of 
Isvara, 209; as cause of adhyasa, 210; 
as cause of khysti, 210; as identified 
with prakrti; 209; doctrine of, 
204; illustrations of, 210; ralation 
with Avidya, 210; veil of, 203 
Mdydvddd, 245, 247 
Medhd, 47, 88 

Meditation, 90, 137, 138, 284 
Mediumship, 84 

Memory, 88, 156, 340; in Nyaya, 156; 
in Vai5e§ika, 176; specific causes 
of, 157; dilference with recogni¬ 
tion, 156 

Mental distractions, 283 
Mental functions in Buddhism, 306 
Mental functions in all systems, 336- 
344 

Mental health, 283, 344 
Methods of Psychology, 36, 318-320 
Mimdmsd, 180; Cognition in, 184; 
factors of personality in, 188- 
200; recognition in, 186; meta¬ 
physics in, 180; valid means of 
knowledge in, 187 

Mind nature and origin of, 17; 
immortality of, 29; relation with 
body, 25; yoga and its activities, 
279; vai5e§ika and mind, 172 
Misery (fivefold), 267 
Mok?a, 135, 204 
Monism, 202; absolute, 202 
Mulddhdra, 297 
Mulaprakrti, 69 

Ndda, 284 
Nadi, 278 
Ndsikd, 104 

Mervons system and yoga, 278, 279 


Netra> 104 
Nibandha, 157 
Nidrd, 279 
Nigrahasthdna, 104 
Nimittam, 285 
Niratisayam, 242 
Nirguna, 209, 244 
Nir/;iaya, 124 
Nirupddhika-jnana, 252 
Nirvikalpa, 146 
Niscaya, 87 
Nitya, 125 
Nitya-vibhuti, 246 
Niyama, 286; its factors, 288 
Niyantr, 244 

Non-dualism, 245; qualified, 245 

Nyaya, 122; and modern psychology, 
141; consciousness in, 177; dreams 
in, 158; functions of mind in, 131; 
goal of life in, 135; mind-body 
relation, 127; metaphysics, 123; 
perception, 138, 139, 145, 153; 
memory in, 156; process of per¬ 
ception in, 143; personality in, 
124 

Observation method, 94, 318-320 

Paddrthd, 124,129,162, 163 
Paftca-ko?a, 78. 219 
Panca-kriyd, 207 
Parigraha, 157, 343 
Parindma-vdda, 164, 202, 208 
Pdrmdrthika sattd (see satta) and 

i 

cognition, 237 
Parok§a, 319 

Pendulum of mental states, 71 
Perception characteristics of, 143; 
criticism of, 242; definition in 
Vedanta, 239; doubtful perception, 
154, 338; determinate, 146, 150- 
151, 190-192, 240, 257, 339; in 
determinate, 146, 150-151,190, 192 
240, 257, 339; in MImaihsa, 188; in 
Nyaya. 138-156; in Saihkhya, 115- 
118; in Vaise§ika, 175; in Vedanta 
(advaita), 237; in V. Advaita, 258 
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in Buddhism, 307-310; in Jainism, 
316; in various systems, 337-341; 
levels of, 340; mind and soul, 142; 
nature of, 237 
non-mediate, 239, 
non-perception, 117; of self, 196; of 
action as in Nyaya, 149; of sound, 
148; of inherence, 149; of universal, 
149, 193; organs of, 87; process of, 
143; process in Advaita, 238; recog¬ 
nition perception, 153; satisfying 
conditions of, 238; tripartite per¬ 
ception, 190; types of, 145; types in 
Advaita, 239; types in Vaise§ika, 
175; wave-theory of, 320 
Phenomenalism, 237; and Sankara, 
237 

Pitta, 279 
Pltra loka, 234 

Pleasure objects of, 242-243 ; type 
of, 243 

Plurality, 205 

Pradhana, 105, 207, 224; as 

cause of universe, 105; conjunc¬ 
tion with Puru§a, 105; refutation 
of conjunction with Puru?a, 207; 
refutation of principle of Pradhana, 
207 

Pr<pa,47, 64-67,85,205, 218, 270 

PrajHana, 47 

PrajHanam, 47 

Prajapati, 45 

Prakdra, 253 

Prakdri, 244 

PrakdSyam, 108 

Prakrti, 98-99, 106-107, 247. 269; 
mu la—, 62; interaction with Puru§a» 
100, 269, 274 
Prama, 129, 318 
Pramdna, 113, 124,279, 318 
Pramdtr, 113, 215, 318 
Prameya, 113, 124 
Prdpa, 54, 57, 95,224 
types apana, 80, 224; samana, 80, 
224; udana, 80, 224; vyana, 80, 
224; functions of, 224, 225 


Prdrtamaya kosa, 78, 87, 218 
Pramydma, 90, 266, 284, 286; its 
process, 288 
Prapanca, 237 
Prapanna, 244 
Pranidhdna, 157 
Prdpyakdn, 174, 239 
Prdpti, 158 

Prdtibhdsika satta, 210; its relation 

with dream, 230; and cognition, 
236 

Pratyabhijnana, 146,153 
Pratipak^a-bhdvanam, 281, 342-343 
Pratydhdra, 90, 286, 288 
Pratyak?a, 113, 129, 176, 181, 318; 
alaukika, 153; nirvikalpa, 147, 
150, 151; savikalpa, 147,150.151; 
Advaita, 238; —karana, 152; — 
Vyapara, 152 
Pratyd§d, 343 

Pravnti, 136, 200 

Prayatna, 125 
Prayojana, 124 
Pritib types of—242, 

Prerita, 245 

Psychology Indian approach, I. 
philosophical bases of, 1; funda¬ 
mental assumptions of, 2; western 
approach, 5; Greek, 6; Medieval, 
7; eighteenth century, 9; nineteenth 
century, 10; contemporary school, 
13; limitations of, 33; unsolved 
problems of 16-32 

Psychosis, 205-206, 230, 235, 256; 
types of, 235 

Psychophysical system, 184, 226, 328 
Psychic powers, 295 

Puru^a, 45, 98, 106-108, 208, 247 
269 

Purvotipannam, 111 

Rdga, 158,267 
Rajas, 57, 63 
Rak^aka, 244 
Rasa, 104,279 
Rasand, 104 

Reality nature of, 204; as bliss, 205 
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Realism of v. Advaita, 249 
Reasoning, 341 
Recognition, 187, 311, 340 
Redirection, 285 
Rupa, 104 

iSabda, 104,113,129,176. 181 
Sadhand, 240, 246 
Sddhaka, 284 
Sddrsya, 157 
Saguna, 209, 244 
Saksi, 62, 212-213, 223, 252 
Sdk^i-caitanya, 210, 214 
its relation with body, 214, 223 
Salvation, 94 

Samddhi, 90, 286, 290*, stages of. 
292 

Samdnya, 124 
Sdmdnya lak^ai^a, 146 
Samasyd, 124 
SamasU, 219 

Sotnavdya, 124, 144-145, 194; dhar- 
madharminoh —, 194 
Samaveta-samavdya, 145 
Samkalpa^Z5,Sl,222 
Sdrhkhya, concept of mind in, 114; 
dream in, 119; ethics in, 105; evolu¬ 
tion of catagories, 105; meditation 
in, 119; personality in. 107-112; 
psychophysical apparatus, 107; 
psychology in, 97-122; twenty five 
catagories in, 105; sources of know¬ 
ledge in, 112-113; states of con- 
cionusess in, 118; material doc¬ 
trine in, 207; theory of interaction 
in, 121 

Sianjndnam, 88 

SatHSaya, 129, 154 

Samvit, 230 

Sarhyoga^ 144,175,176 

Safhyukta-samavdya, 144, 175 

Safhyukta-‘Samaveta — samavdyd^ 144 

Sandhyd, 250 

Sanghdta, 121 

Sanjfid, 47 

Samkalpa, 47, 343 


Samikar^a, 139 
Sansdra, 33, 203;—cakra, 203 
Sanskdra, ^3, 95, 110, 132, 155-156, 
172,176, 322; doctrine of, 276 
Sdnta-vrtti, 205 
Sarira, 255 
i§aririn, 255 
iSdriraka-mimdmsd, 201 

Sat. 67, 204, 205, 206, 209; two 

grades of — 209 
Satkdryavdda, 247 
Satyam, 51 

Sattd, 210; vyavharika, 210, 242; 
parmarthika; 210,224; pratibhasika, 
210, 242 
Sdti&ayam, 242 
Sattya guna, 57 
Satyasya satyam, 244 
Savikalpa, 196 

Self, 92, 324; as essence of persona¬ 
lity, 212; as knower, 212; as seer, 
212, 215; as witness, 212, 214; as 
immutable, 212, 215, 217; as 

consciousness, 212; as beyond the 
five sheaths, 215; as with indepen¬ 
dent existence, 226; as identical 
with supreme, 202; as enveloped by 
body, 203; as enjoying reflection 
of bliss, 203; as merging with 
Brahman, 203; as essence of per¬ 
sonality, 212; its adjuncts, 218; in 
V. Advaita, 253; cosmic—, 203; 
immortal, 203; universal, 203; 
contemplation on, 204 
Self-realization, 89; methods of 
attaining, 203 
Self-analysis, 344 
Sensationalist’s view, 254 
Senses, 239 
^e?in, 244 
Sex-urge, 33 
^idhdnta, 124 
Sidhi. 273, 294 
Sir as. 2? 8 

Skandha.304, rupa, 304; vedana, 
304; §anjfia, 304; sanskara, 304 
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Smrtib, 88, 129, 176, 257, 279 

Sraddha, 88 

Sparta, 104 

Sphota^ 287 

iSrotra, 104 

Sthitistha paka, 133 

Sublimation, 285 

Subtle body, 110, 203, 220 

Sucaka, 251 

Sthula Sarira, 108, 218 

Sukha, 125 

Smya, 249 

Superconscious state, 35,94*95, 232- 
233j partitioned by Avidya, 212; 
its relation with samadhi, 233, 
Supernormal powers, 294,295 
Supernatural powers, 273 
Super imposition, 203, 210-211, 223; 
of ahamkara on self, 223; of world 
in self, 229 

SuiumnS, 59, 90,266, 278 
Suiupti, 67, 218, 232; its relation 
with self, 232 
Sutradhara, 207 
Svddhi^thSna. 297 
SvSdhyaya, 280 
Svapna, 67, 168, 230 
Svapnantikatn, 168 
SvarGpa jnana, 87, 234 
SvataJt-prdthanya, 181 
Svayarh-jyotib, 205 
Svayarn-pratyak?a, 183 
Swoon, 233 

Tomas, 57,104 
Taijasa, 64-65,67,218 
TanmatrS, 102; 104; gandha, 104; 
sabda, 103-104; spars'a, 104; supa, 
104; rasa, 104 
Tapas, 180 
Tarka, 90,124,129 
Tejas, 103, 104 
Triputlpratyoksavoda^ 190 
Tryamka, 163 
Tirodhana. 207 
pierapy, 344 


Transmigration, 213 
Turiya, 68-69, 232-233, 252; its 

relation with samadhi, 233; in V. 
Advaita, 252 
Tvak, 105 

Universe as an appearance, 202,209; 
as Brahman, 206; as dream, 209; 
as projection of wakeful Self, 209; 
as unreal, 209, 249; as body of 
Isvara, 244; Creation of 204; its 
material cause, 208; its efficient 
cause, 208; its cognition at 3 
planes, 235-37; its unreality, 204, 
209 

Universal mind, 41 
Upadhi, 210,217,229 
Upalabdhi, 129 
Vpamdna, 129,176, 181 
Upani^ad, 49, 201-202, 204-205; 

philosophical doctrines in, 50; 
nature of Brahmin in, 51; nature 
of Atman in, 53; Atman Brahman 
identification in, 55; individual 
personality in, 56; transmigration 
in, 57; law of karma in, 57; libera¬ 
tion in, 60; ontology in, 62; states 
of conscionsness in, 67, 72; nature 
of dream in, 72; nature of deep 
sleep in, 73; factors of personality 
in, 77, 83; eschatology in, 83; 

medium ship in, 84; mental fun¬ 
ctioning in, 85; yoga in, 89 

Vdda, 124 

Vitatist’s view, 254 
Vairagya, 342; types of, 342 
Vai§e?ika, 162;d ream phenomenon; 
in, 167; factors of personality in, 
168; metaphysics in, 162; mind in, 
170; memory in, 176; perception 
in, 174; pleasure and pain in, 177; 
theory of consciousness in, 164; 
Vasa, 47 ,88 

Vasana, 92, 95,110, 199, 223; kinds, 
of loka—, 223; deha—, 223; sastra 
—, 22? ; relatipyp jyjth Avidya, 223; 
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relation with karma, 278 
Vata, 279 
Vayu^ 103-J04 

Vedanta, 201-202; Cosmology in, 
208; view of mind, 220 
Vega, 132 
Vibhu, 125 
Vidkitsa, 88 
Vtca-taranga-nyaya, 148 
Vijnana, 85 
VijMnam, 47, 88 
Vijndfta-vada, 248 
VijMnamaya ko§a, 79, 87, 218, 223 
Vikalpa, 222, 279 
Viparyyaya, 129, 279 
Viraja, 234 

Virat, 63*66, 68, 218-219 
Virodha, 157, 177 
Vi? ay a, 143 
Viiva, 64-66, 68 
Vi^esa, 124, 245 
VUe?aria, 245 
Vi^e§anatd, 145 

Vidstddvaita, 201; Atman in, 255- 
256; Cognition in, 256-257; deep 
sleep in, 252; dream theory in, 
250-251; fourth state in, 252-253; 
factors of personality in, 254-256; 
nature of consciousness in, 248-249; 
philosophy of, 244-247; manas in, 
256; relation with Advaita, 245- 
246; special featurs of, 246- 247 
ViShudha, 297 


Viha, 64, 218 
Vi§vakarman, 45 
Vitanda, 124 

Vivarta-vdda, 164, 202, 209,1242, 247 
Viveka, 106 
Viyoga, 157 

Fr/t/, 115, 129, 222, 235, 256; 

concept of, 235; type of, 235, 
242; relation with subject and 
object, 238; relation with sanskara, 
277 

VyQpdra, 152; avantara, 153 
Vyasti, 219 
Vyavadhdna, 158 

Vydvaharika Satta; see Satta its 
relation with Wakeful State, 229; 
and Cognition, 237 
Volition, 199; Volantary action, 199 

Wave theory, 320 
Will, 33, 88 

Witness consciousness, 204; its rela¬ 
tion with Brahman, 214 

Yama, 286; its factors, 287 
Yathartha smfti, 129 
Toga, 89,91, 93.137, 264; typs of, 
266; meaning of, 271; eightfold 
path, 286; yoga theraphy, 272; and 
psyche—analysis, 272 
Yogajd pratyah?a, 146,154 
Yogi-pratyak?a, 175, 252; difference 
with tariya, 253 
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